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PROSPECTUS. 



THE illumination and future happiness of India, must form 
to the Christian philanthropist a most important object of desire 
and expectation. Taken in its widest extent as including the 
countries from the Indus to the extremity of China, it containaa 
full half of mankind— a poriion of the human race, rendered in- 
teresting by a variety of circumstances. Of all the nations now 
embodied, the Hindoos and the Chinese exhibit unquestionably 
the strongest vestiges of antiquity ; and their languages, literature, 
philosophy, &c. present the most ample field of investigation at 
present unexplored : while, favored with the richest bounties of 
Providence, these various countries exceed almost all others in 
point of natural wealth. Yet a degrading superstition, originating 
in that corruption of mind through which men " professing thern^ 
selves wise became fools, and changed the glory of the incorrupti- 
ble God into an image like unto corruptible man, and four-footed 
beasts and creeping things," has deluged the whole with igno- 
rance, immorality, and misery. This flood of supersti lion, form- 
ing itself into two branches, above two thousand years ago, Hindoo- 
ism and Boudhism, has overwhelmed nearly the whole of Eastern 
Asia ; the former having pervaded the empire of Hindoost'han ; 
and the latter Bootan and Thibet, the eastern peninsula, the vast 
ejnpire of China, and the isles of the sea ; and while it has filled ' 
these countries with the groisest moral daikness, it has arrested 
all improvement, and reduced the inhabitants almost to the level 
of beasts, with whom indeed the monstrous doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis makes them claim a kind of affinity. 

« 

For the deliverance of this interesting portion of mankind from. , 
this state of moral darkness and wretchedness, Britain seems evi- - 
dently destined by Providence. Placed at the head of the Euro-, 
pcan world in point of influence, and actuated by a concern for » 

A 
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the welfare of mankind hitherto scarcely known among the nati- 
ons, she has been called to inherit a mighty empire in India, and to 
dispense to Eastern Asia the choicest of blessings. To the inha- 
bitants of Hindoos t'han the has already imparted that security 
relative to person and property, never before enjoyed ; and after 
every deduction is made for human imperfection, the rule of Bri- 
tain has proved one of the greatest temporal blessings yet bestow* 
ed on India. Nor can it be denied, that by removing the coun- 
teraction of a rival nation, and by scattering her Indian enemies 
before her almost like chaff before the wind, the God of provi- 
dence seems to be confirming to her the power of becoming a ge- 
neral blessing to the various nations of Eastern Asia ; not indeed 
so much by her power, as by the diffusion of knowledge, since it 
Is not by power and authority that nations are illuminated : when 
conviction, the basis of all moral improvement, is the object, the 
interposition of power completely defeats the end in view. If re- 
lative to religion and to knowledge in general, the mind be not 
left at liberty to reject as well as to receive ideas, mental freedom 
is destroyed, and investigation stripped of one of its greatest 
charms. Hence the wisdom of leaving knowledge to its natu- 
ral course — to the accomplishment of its own work. Britain 
however cannot exist in India, fraught as she now is with know- 
ledge both human and divine, without shedding forth light on the 
surrounding darkness ; nor can her genuine sons, acquainted as 
they are with its value as raising men in the scale of virtue and 
happiness, behold with an indifferent eye, the blessing evidently 
granted on the attempts to diffuse throughout India and the whole 
of Eastern Asia, the light of divine revelation. 

Among these the Editors of this work trust it will not be deem, 
ed presumption for them to reckon themselres. Drawn from 
their native land wholly by the hope of thus promoting the weU 
fare of India, one of them has spent nearly the fourth of a cen- 
tury, and others a period of time fast approaching thereto, in stu- 
dying its languages, and making themselves acquainted with tht 
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habits and ideas of its inhabitants, with the view of effectually pro- ' 
moting their highest interests ; and to this important object they 
are desirous of devoting the remainder of their days. Interested 
so deeply therefore in the great work of enlightening India, it will 
not appear strange that at an early period they corresponded with 
others on the subject, and endeavoured to encourage their own 
minds and those of their friends, by narrating whatever tended to 
nourish the hope that Providence would carry forward this work. 
It is now above tea years since this monthly correspondence be- 
came such, that they were compelled to print it under the name of 
Circular Letters, to save the labor and expense of repeated trans- 
cription. Yet these were so much regarded as letters still, that 
they were restricted almost wholly to those who contributed to 
them, and by no means considered as a publication. Two or three 
years ago, however, certain friends who had occasionally seen them 
having requested a copy monthly, they were so enlarged as to give 
a brief view of what was done by those Societies in Europe insti- 
tuted chiefly for the sake of India. 

At the present time however, the Institutions in India which 
bear immediately on its welfare have so increased in number, that 
it becomes to the Editors a sacred duty, as well as matter of high 
gratification, so to vary their plan as to include the proceedings 
of these various institutions, and in general whatever tends to the, 
advancement of knowledge, virtue, and religion. With this view 
therefore they propose to meet the wishes of those who encou- 
rage the work, by including in their small monthly publication, 
every thing eommunicated to them either of a religious or lite- 
rary nature which has any bearing on the future happiness of In- 
dia. And it being desirable to bring into one view whatever God 
in his providence may be pleased to do for the illumination of the 
whole of Eastern Asia, they by no means intend to confine them* 
selves to what is done in Hindoost'han ; but as all the nations around 
are in nearly the same state of darkness, to notice as far as they 
may be able, whatever tends to the romotion of knowledge 
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throughout the whole of these countries; particularly as these 
Circular Letters have found their way not only to the various parts - 
ofHindoost'han, but into the Burman Empire, the isles of Cey- 
lon, Penang, Java, Amboyna, Sec. and even into China. 

j 
Of the various subjects it is intended to notice, it may be in 

spme degree useful to give a brief outline. Details which are im- 
mediately of a Missionary nature, the Editors must indeed rather 
compress than extend, particularly such as relate to their own im- 
mediate circle, to make room for what may be more interesting 
relative to the various Societies and Institutions which have for 
their olject the promotion of knowledge. But respecting the Bu 
Ijle Societies, now so happily brought into operation in the vari- 
ous parts of India, e\ery thing will in general be inserted which 
may be communicated ; as nothing can more justly excite hope re- 
lative to the future happiness of Eastern Asia, than the circulati- 
on of the word of God in its different languages. — — Nor will such 
information as relates to Education be less welcome ; it is evi- 
dently to Schools that we are to look for the diffusion of ideas 
contained in the divine word, and of knowledge in general. What- 
ever intelligence can be obtained therefore of this nature, must 
necessarily be welcomed by the Editors of a work they wish to 
designate by the uncouth, but they hope not wholly inapplicable, 
name of <? The Friend of India." 

* : But it is not their intention to confine themselves to articles 
t>f merely a religious nature. In the important work of illuminat* 
ing India, they cannot be insensible to the value of Literature. 
If learning be at all times the handmaid of religion, how much 
more so in this *vvork, in which scarcely a step can be taken with* 
™t it ? Without an acquaintance with the languages of those va* 
rious countries, how is it possible for the word of God to be giv* 
»en in them? or for ideas of any kind to be communicated? 
Without some idea of their literature, how can we become ac- 
quainted with ihe ideas and modes of expression common to tips* 
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wiiose good we seek ? Whatever information may be communis 
caied therefore respecting the Languages of Eastern Asia, or the 
Characters by which they are expressed, will be gratefully receiv- * 
ed. Books published in India too, which in any degree bear on its 
welfare, will be deemed fit subjects for notice. Nor will Original 
Papers, or short Essays, though less within their design, be alto- 
gether rejected, particularly if they contain any plan or hint likely 
to promote the welfare of the various countries around. The EdU 
tors indeed do not pledge themselves for the insertion of every 
paper which may be sent them, as, in their endeavors thus to 
promote the welfare of the country whose interests they have so 
long studied, they wish to be left wholly to their own judgment as 
to the selection of materials. Political transactions, either as bear* 
ing on India or on the nations of Europe, they view as entirely with- 
out their province, unless it be necessary to allude to them at any 
time to illustrate some signal appearance of Providence relative to 
•Eastern Asia. 

But it is impossible for those interested in the welfare of India 
£o be indifferent to the operations of the friends of God and man 
in Britain* From Britain has sprung indeed nearly all that has hi- 
therto cheered our hearts in India ; and while those who love man- 
kind in Europe and America are so constantly employed in study- 
ing how to promote the welfare of this part of the human race, it 
.cannot but be interesting to those here who are actuated by the 
-same spirit, to be made acquainted with what they do; and al- 
though the various periodical publications convey this intelligence 
. to those in the habit of receiving them, to such as are precluded 
•from this enjoyment, it may not be unpleasant to see as early as 

• possible, a brief summary of what is thus done in Europe and 
. America. This will therefore form a part of the work as often as 

• materials are furnished; 

Finally, it cannot be uninteresting to the Friends of India to 
be informed of the progress maije by the cause of God in other 
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countries. This glorious cause which in vol res every blessing, is 
a whole, and if it advance in one part, all the rest rejoice with it. 
—And next to the immediate enjoyment of His favors ourselves, 
is the joy arising from their being imparted to others* 

We have thus simply developed our plan. Its chief object is;. 
to strengthen the hands of those who interest themselves in the wel- 
fare of India, by bringing regularly before them every thing cal- 
culated to furnish ground of encouragement. The sources are va- 
rious^ and the Editors trust that their long residence in India, the 
idea they have been enabled to obtain of the chief languages of 
Eastern Asia, and their extensive correspondence in India, Bri- 
tain, and America, will prevent their wholly disappointing expec- 
tation. But they would earnestly caution their friends against 
expecting too much. Intelligence from the various parts of India 
*nd from Europe is often precarious ;and they have much on their 
bandsbesides. If they shall be enabled in the least degree, however, 
to increase the sum total of exertions made in India and its various 
isles, by those who long for the coming of the kingdom of God 
and the emancipation of man from ignorance, vice, and misery^ 
.their wishes will be fully accomplished. 

The " Friend of India" will be punted on English paper in a 
small octavo size ; and the number of pages will vary from 24 to 3% 
according to the quantity of matter in hand. The price of each 
number will be at present only One Rupee ; and should the quan- 
tity of intelligence constrain them hereafter to increase the size 
and the price, previous notice will be given. The numbers will 
in general appear monthly, and as early in every month as circum- 
stances permit. The first numbers will contain a briefcview of the 
progress of vital religion in Bengal among the European part of the 
community from the earliest period to the present time, to which 
will be added, an account of the various Institutions now formed 
at this Presidency for the promotion of knowledge and religion* 
Mission-House, Serampore, 
April 30tb, 1818. 
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THE FRIEND OF INDIA. 

No. I. 



A brief View of the Progress of religion in Bengal chiefly among 
the European part of the community, from the year 1759 to 
the present period, with an account of the various Societies and 
Institutions for the advancement of knowledge and religion. 

FEW facts can be more worthy of preservation than those 
which relate, to the existence of true religion in any place or 
country. On this head the conduct of the Supreme Governor 
of the world, when, amidst a general profession of attachment to 
his worship, the number of those who really feared him were few, 
may serre both to direct and to fix our ideas. " Then they that 
feared the Lord spake often one to another, and the Lord heark* 
ened and beard it; and a book of remembrance was written be* 
fore him for them that feared the Lord, and that thought upon his 
name." If the King of the universe, the Source of wisdom- and 
knowledge, did not deem this discrimination relative to those who 
really feared him, unworthy either of his goodness or his wisdom, 
nor the record of their daily intercourse unworthy of a place before 
himself ; to attempt such a research or to perpetuate the record 
cannot be unworthy of men. The taste for this discrimination 
must be allowed to be godlike, and therefore worthy of cultiva- 
tion, however disapproved by the world at large. 

* There are also circumstances which render such a subject in- 
teresting to every friend of mankind. That Britain is capable of 
becoming an extensive blessing to India, is admitted by all who 
are thoroughly acquainted with the circumstances of the two coun- 
tries. That this arises chiefly from her being able to impart a 
knowledge of the scriptures and a love to vital godliness, is also 
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2 E a rly state of Calcutta. 

admitted. Bat can this be imparted without being previously pos- 
sessed,? The moral character of Europeans in India therefore, or 
in other words^ the degree in which they' possess the fear of God, 
must ever be a matter of importance. I Tone of the greatest obsta- 
cles to the reception of the Gospel by the natives has been found in 
the irreligious conduct of Europeans, surely nothing can be more 
important to themselves — to Britain, — and to India, than the state 
of real religion among them 5 and in future time few memoirs will 
be more interesting, than tho.e which contain genuine though Im- 
perfect information relative to the origin and progress of vital re- 
ligion in Bengal. With this view we have turne 1 our attention 
to this subject, urged by the consideration that the preseut gene- 
ration are rapidly passing away ; that every year removes to thefr 
native land, or consigns to the tomb, persons in whose remem- 
brance aloue important facts of this nature remain ; and that time 
is thus gradually drawing the curtai 1 of oblivion over former 
scenes. Sensible of this, therefore, it seems not improper to pen 
such a brief sketch of facts and circumstances as a course of near- 
ly twenty-five years, assisted by personal conversation with many 
who were on the spot many years previously to that period; has- 
brought to our knowledge. In doing this our aim is simple fact : 
the view conveyed will no doubt be incomplete, but we trust that 
as far as it extends, it will be found correct. 

The Presidency of Fott William, seems to have been indebted 
for the introduction of religion to the Mission at Tranquebar. 
Prior to the capture of Calcutta in 1756, there was a church some* 
where near the spot on which the Writers* Buildings now stand, 
which however had suffered materially in the dreadful earthquake, 
experienced at Calcutta in the year 1737? when its spire was 
thrown down ; and in the sacking of the town by the army of^ 
Sirajiiddoulah in 1756, it was completely demolished. One of 
the chaplains, the Rev. Jervas Bellamy perished among the other 
captives who were suffocated in the Black Hole on June the 20th 
of that year, and the other, the Rev. Mr. Mapletoft, died at Fultafr 
among many others, in the mortality which followed the capture 
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Account of Mr. Kiemander. _ & 

•f Calcutta and that fatal confinement. The Rev. Henry But* 
ler, appointed to B.encoolen, was detained at Calcutta in 1758 by 
Governor Drake, and the Rev. John Cape, appointed to Calcut- 
ta, arrived there the same year. But both of these died in 1761 ; 
and though no less than eight other chaplains were appointed 
to Calcutta within the space of twenty-four years, no church was 
^erected for the Presidency till the year 1787. For nearly thirty 
years, therefore, the only Protestant church there, was one raised 
almost wholly by the exertions of a foreigner, a missionary mem- 
ber of the Tranquebar mission, the Rev. John Zachariah Kier- 
nander, of whom wc will now communicate the few brief notices 
we have been able to obtain. 

Mr. Kiemander was born at Akstad in Sweden, in Nov. 1711, 
and educated at the university of Upsal in the same province. When 
about twenty -three, he felt a desire to visit foreign universities, 
and in November 1735 he arrived at Halle in Saxony. Here he 
was noticed by Dr. G. A. Franck, the worthy son and successor of 
the excellent Professor Franck, who appointed him to an office of 
respectability and usefulness in that Institution. While he was 
thus employed, the Society in London, instituted for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge, applied to Dr. Franck, desiring him 
to recommend to them a suitable person for fhe Mission at Cud- 
dalore. Dr. Franck submitted this to Mr. Kiemander, who after 
due deliberation accepted the call, and was accordingly ordained 
by Dr. Franck to the ministry in November 1739. From thence 
he went to London, where he was introduced to the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, by the Rev. Mr. Ziegenhagen,for 
above fifty years chaplain to the Royal German chapel ; and being 
accepted by the Society, he left England in April, and arrived at 
Cuddalore in August, 1740, where, for four years with the Rev. 
J. E. Gurister, and for fourteen years alone, he had the charge of 
that mission, preaching as occasion offered in English, Tamul, and 
Portuguese. 

B 
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4 Mr. Kiemander. 

. In May, 1758, Cuddalore was taken by the French General 
Count Lally, who told Mr. Kiemander, on his waiting on him, that 
no Protestant missionary was further required at Cuddalore ; but 
that ho was at liberty to retire to Tranquebar. To tins town, the 
seat of the Danish Mission, he retired ; but seeing no prospect of 
the immediate restoration of Cuddalore, he at length turned his 
attention eastward to Bengal, where the English were now rising 
in power, and whither the Brethren at Tranquebar had long con- 
templated sending a mission.* In the city of Calcutta he arrived 
September the 29th, in the year 1758. Here he was receifed with 
great kindness by Governor Give, and the other members of 
government, as well as by the Rev. Messrs. Butler and Cape, the 
two chaplains then at the presidency ; and here he began preach- 
ing the gospel with diligence, and opened a School fen own by the 
name of the Mission School, in which many children were educat- 
ed in the course of years, the Honorable Company furnishing him 
with a house for these purposes for more than eight years. On their 
needing these premises in 1767, Mr. Kiemander, who by marri- 
age and the generosity of friends was now in wealthy circum- 
stances, determined to purchase ground both for a church and a 
school, and to erect a church though at his own expence. This he 
accomplished, and on the 23d of December, 1770, the edifice 
plain in its appearance, tut built of the best materials, was opened 
for public worship, being named by him Beth-tephillah, or ci The 
House of Prayer." This building cost above sixty Thousand Ru- 
pees, of which only 1818 Rupees were contributed by others, he 
nobly furnishing the rest from his own private property. On the 
•death of Mrs. Kiemander in 1773, he devoted the nett proceeds 
of her jewels to the Mission School, and on another occasion he 
and his son Mr. William Kiemander contributed four thousand 
Rupees more to the same object. 

Of Mr. Kiernandei's personal piety it is not easy perhaps to 
speak with precision. Still however, that " charity which hopeth 

• See Brown's History of Missions, vol.i* 
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Mr. Kiernander, -5 

all things" bids, us pause before we condemn. It is acknowledged 
that a cloud covered his latter days, and thai in his days of prospe- 
rity a degree of vanity appeared ia him which was highly, blame^ 
able. Common report says, that he at one period indulged himself 
in sporting a carriage and four, which if true must excite pur pity 
for the weakness of human nature. But if we would form an ac- 
curate idea of the case, we must consider the circumstances and 
the time in which he lived ; a period when, after obtaining the 
most complete victory over a hitherto terrific enemy, our own 
countrymen, amidst views of increasing empire before unknown 
to them, were surrounded with the greatest temptations to Asi- 
atic luxury and magnificence which have at any time presented 
themselyes to Europeans. And that Kiernander, caressed by the 
great and the rich around him, should lose something of that gra- 
vity and weight of character so desirable in a Christian Mission- 
ary ; nay, that while thus standing alone, he should be in some de- 
gree borne away by the general torrent of manners, will be mat- 
ter of wonder chiefly to those not deeply read in the deceitful ne$s 
of the human heart. " Let him that standeth take heed lest he 
fall," was the advice of one who was no mean proficient in the 
school of Christ. It is certain that Mr. Kiernander was not a 
man of sordid mind; but that on the contrary, if he freely receiv- 
ed from the hand of friendship, he as freely gave to religion and 
jto suffering humanity : and that a man of this disposition, wi^i 
an income though large, jet occasional and fluctuating, should 
not be sufficiently provident respecting the future ; yea that he 
should, possibly from estimable motives, (such as a desire of in- 
creasing the capital of orphans confided to his care,) engage in 
those speculations which overwhelmed him with adversity in his 
old age, and even caused that house to be sold to satisfy his ere- , 
ditors, which his generous mind would have devoted for ever to 
the cause of religion ; will indeed be matter of the deepest regret, 
but with the candid will furnish no reason for divesting him whol- 
ly of the Christian character. 

B 2 
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' 6 Mr. Kiernander. 

But while we allow all that common report has urged again* t 
Mr. Kiernander, it is bnt reasonable to examine on the other hand 
what evidence is afforded by circumstances relative to his possess* 
ing real piety. And here it is not a light presumption in his fa- 
vor that Dr. Franck, a man so eminent himself for religion, should 
after an acquaintance of four years have advised him to become 
a missionary to the east, and have recommended him as such to the 
Society who had confided to him the selection. Nor were his re- 
maining with undiminished reputation for eighteen years in the 
mission on the coast, and his being afterwards encouraged by his 
brethren to undertake a new mission eastward, proofs of his be- 
ing deemed by them deficient in vital godliness ; for amission which 
even then numbered Swartz among its members, was not destitute 
of discernment. Add to this, that some who knew him here in his 
latter days, were strongly impressed with an idea of his possessing 
real religion ; among whom we may mention Dr. Carey, who saw 
and conversed with him in the year 1793, and who has often de- 
clared, that in no man he had then met with in India did he find a 
more pleasing spirit, nor a mind which seemed more fully imbued 
with concern for the salvatitn of the natives of India. From all 
these circumstances we may venture to hope, that his labors were 
not unaccompanied with a spirit of piety, though probably much 
lowered in its operation and weakened in its influence by that 
blameable conformity to the world from which we cannot exone- 
rate him. Perhaps we should not greatly mistake, were we to 
conclude, that while his love to religion prompted him to acts of 
the most generous nature for its advancement, his want of mental 
strength to stem the torrent of dissipation around him, and to sus- 
tain the Christian character with that dignified firmness which 
commands so much the esteem even of worldly men, robbed his 
ministrations of that effect which would in a high degree have ad« 
vanced the cause of religion; 

Such then are the notices we have been able to obtain of Mr. 
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Mr. Kiernander. 7 

Kiernander, who though left to act with much imprudence, and 
visited in his declining days, possibly by way of fatherly chastise- 
ment, with misfortunes that caused his sun to set wholly in a cloud, 
ought not to be entirely forgotten by those who love India, and 
particularly those who enjoy the fruits of his care in the substan- 
tial edifice which he built, and which has since been so much en- 
larged and beautified by the generosity of others ; nor when we 
reflect on his destitute state at the age of eighty, when Forty 
Pounds, or Three Hundred and Twenty Rupees presented to him 
by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, were welcomed 
with so much joy, can we suppress the involuntary wish, that 
some generous mind had been stirred up by the remembrance of 
what he had thus done for the cause of religion, to secure for 
him some small provision which might have redeemed his latest 
days from indigence, and smoothed his passage to the tomb. He 
died at Calcutta in May, 1799, in the eighty-eighth year of his 
age, the forty-first year of his residence in Bengal, and the fif- 
ty-ninth of his residence in India. We have been, we fear, too 
minute in this sketch of Kiernander ; but if we have been prolix, it 
has been in attempting to do justice to a man who for nearly thirty 
years, and in a period as adverse to piety as any perhaps which 
can be pointed out in the annals of the British empire in India, 
had to bear almost alone the burden of the ark of God ; — of a 
man little known to the present age, and who in addition to much 
of deserved blame for imprudent conduct, had to sustain that 
weight of calumny and misrepresentation which even the fairest 
characters cannot wholly escape. 

The following letter,* addressed by Mr. Kiernanderabout ayear 
before his death to the Rev. W. T. Ringletaube, just arrived in 
the country, amidst all its inaccuracies, discovers much of a Chris- 
tian spirit, and contains much that is interesting. 

• See M Asiaticus." 
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<$ Letter, of Mr. KicrnlnZer. 

Revbrbnd and Dear Brother, 
I herewith return an Account of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge for the year 1796. Accept of my thanks for the perusal of it ; 
which now leads me to express my sense of gratitude to God, for his gra- 
cious providence, so clearly and most sublimely appearing in so many 
instances; and which cannot but create in the mind of every reader, who 
wishes to see the enlargement of the saving knowledge of Christ and of 

'His kingdom, a most hearty joy and gratitude. And surely, if ever the 

light of the gospel of Jesus the Redeemer and Saviour of mankind shall 
«come to the natives of this couiitry, it must come from England; for there 
is not a nation in all the world, as the slates of the world now is, that has 
the means nor the opportunity for such an undertaking. But for this ex- 
cellent purpose, it seems the Lord has chosen England, and has therefore 
blessed them with wonderful and rapid increase of possession in this coun- 
try ; which half a century ago was not any more than hardly a little terri- 
tory or small tract of land, of about four or five square English miles, at 
each settlement of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, &c. Nor had they 
at that time, when 1 arrived in this country, any thoughts of making con- 
quests, which was iu the year 1T40- But Divine Providence alone has di- 
rected circumstances, and led them on to success, and. has now enlarged 
their possessions to a most valuable empire, nor doth this enlargement yet 
seem to stop in its extension. And when at the same time, we consider 
the removal of an emulating nation who has been, and yet is in opposition 
to the main design of propagating Christian Knowledge, are these not in- 
stances that may open our eyes, to see a wonderful and gracious Divine 
Providence, and that from the whole we may draw an equal conclusion, 
with that of David in Psalin cv. 44, 45. That the Lord has given them 
the Inlands of the heathen, and they have inherited the labour of the peo« 
pie; (for this purpose, and to this end) that they might observe His sta- 
tutes and keep His laws.— Not only themselves, but that it was also their 
duty to bring the natives of the land to the knowledge of the Lord, and to 
the same duty of observing the divine statutes and keeping the divine 
laws. No nation has as yet given greater proofs of their readiness to do 
this, than what a part of the English nation has already done. And 1 have 
not the least doubt, but that all who have opened eyes to see, how much 
Divine Providence is yet acting in favour of England, particularly at this 
present period, and in all parts of the world, will confess, that the above 
conclusion is justly drawn, and ought with a willing mind and united en- 
deavour to be executed. 

And what great wonder would it be to see, perhaps sooner than we ex- 
pect, that the whole English nation unites in a general Society for propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge to the nations in the East Indies? And then. 
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Letter of Mr. K.ernander* ;3 

how could the Lord otherwise than greatly bless such good endeavour, 
united in the true spirit of charity ? This great work, so much desired 
would then, by the Lord's mercy and blessing, most gloriously be effected, 
and would also give the firmest stability to the English possessions. Yes," 
1 verily believe, there will be few individuals in England, who would ex- 
clude themselves from reaching out a helping hand towards forwarding of 
such a happy work. 

But I will return to another subject, wherein I heartily rejoice, which is 
this, that I find the Society are resolved to continue their kind care of the 
Calcutta Mission. It is indeed lamentable that the difficulty of finding 
proper labourers for sending out into this vineyard, has for so long a time 
been distressing. I trust however, that the good Lord of the vineyard will 
in his own proper time provide such, who are willing to bear the burden 
and heat of the day, and ready to take up the load on both shoulders; 
which I hope you, my dear brother, will never grudge to do. You will 
sufficiently be supported, when you put your trust in the Lord ; yourhea* 
vy burdens will be light and easy, by bearing them with patience; you will 
overcome difficulty by perseverance and firmly confiding in the Lord, who 
will not leave you alone nor desert you : for the work, to which you are 
called, is the Lord's own work, and He is the Principal Labourer; you are 
only the instrument which the Lord maketh use of, and both the work and 
the instrument are the Lord's ; and that being the case, how can you fail 
of success in that degree, which the Lord is pleased to direct ? Never let it 
slip out of your mind that you serve a good Master, who is love itself, who 
amply rewards his faithful servants according to their labour, and will 
also here assist them, as their almighty Helper in all need, wherein He is 
nearest present with them when they least think it, and have no man to 
help them. The most sad period in my life was this, when after forty-seven 
years' service in the Mission, only three years less than half a century, I 
was by old age, fatigue, aud other vexations, quite exhausted, and under 
the necessity of leaving my post ; and no successor sent out for the work 
in the Mission, neither any hopes given of any one coming to release me. 
In that situation, you may easily imagine, my anxiety of mind was great. 
15ut see how wonderfully and graciously Divine Providence interfered to 
my great comfort. Three friends were in readiness surely by Divine ap- 
pointment. The poor Mission church got kind and careful Patrons, Brown* 
Chambers, and Grant ; be their good work never forgotten ! I have seen it, 
and I have rejoiced : it has supported my distressed spirits. I do still now 
in my 87th year of age see it, and caunot but rejoice. I had much to say 
on this subject ; but the facts do better than I can, speak openly and loud. 

Since the Lord has hitherto been our helper, which you may dearly see; 
you may take courage, and be confident that the Lord will continue to 
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W. Chambers, Esq. 
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Religious Advertisement. 11 

About this time Mr. John Thomas, afterwards the colleague of 
the Rev. W. Carey, arrived in India as surgeon of the Oxford In* 
diaman ; and, while at Calcutta, wishing to stir up a spirit of en- 
quiry on religious subjects, he, quite in his eccentric manner, in- 
serted the following advertisement in the India Gazette of No- 
vember, 1783 2 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

41 A plan is now forming for more effectually spreading the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, and his glorious gospel, in and about Beugal : any serious 
persons of any denomination, rich or poor, high or low,, who would hearti- 
ly approve of, join in, or gladly forward such an undertaking, are hereby 
invited to give a small testimony of their inclination, that they may enjoy 
the satisfaction of forming a communion the most useful, the most com- 
fortable, and the most exalted in the world. Direct for A. B. C. to be left 
with the Editor." 

To this he received among others the following reply, which w« 
are ready to suppose could have come only from the pen of Mr. 
William Chambers :— 

" If A. B. C. will open a subscription for a translation of the New Tes- 
tament into the Persian and Moorish languages, (under the direction of 
proper persons,) he will meet with every assistance he ran desire, and a 
competent number of subscribers to defray the experise/' 

We see here the germ of what Divine Providence has since ef- 
fected for India ; but at that season things were evidently not 
ripe for undertakings of this nature : and while we mark with 
pleasure the early desire to promote the <;ause of piety and re- 
ligion, we are not surprized that nothing was then realized. We 
are rather led to adore the God of Providence, that we now see 
happier days, — days wherein to will and to effeet whatever reason 
and religion dictate for the advantage of men, seem almost simul- 
taneous operations. Let not the morning however despise the 
earliest dawn, lest noon arise in all her effulgence; and fully avenge 
her quarrel. 

C 
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V* ,, Mr. Burnty, 

Mr. Thomas often gave a word of exhortation In a private 
bouse to those friends who chose to listen to a subject then so com- 
pletely unfashionable. In his visits too in different families, the 
talent for conversation which he possessed, united with an unshak- 
en intrepidity whenever religion was in any way assailed, ren- 
dered him highly useful. Dining on one occasion with a friend who 
had hitherto paid little attention to religion, a gentleman present 
made a violent attack on divine revelation, which Mr. Thomas 
instantly met; and the other affecting to quote something from the 
Sacred Scriptures with the view of ridiculing them, which Mr Tho- 
mas knew they did not contain, he insisted that it was not to be 
found in them. This being disputed, Mr. Thomas begged his friend 
to silence the dispute by producing a Bible. This his friend with re- 
gret acknowledged his inability to do, having never possessed one 
since he had been the master of a family. The feelings attend- 
ing this circumstance, with what he had now heard in favor of the 
scriptures, and Mr. Thomas's subsequent conversation, wrought so 
powerfully on his mind, that he immediately procured one and be- 
gan studying it with the utmost diligence ; and his steady attend- 
ance on the preaching of the word even to his death, and his truly 
Christian conduct, sufficiently evinced that his search was not in 
vain. 

Amongst others who derived much advantage from Mr. Tho- 
mas's conversation, was a friend whose memory will ever be dear 7 
to US) the late Mr. Richard Burney, youngest son of the celebrat- 
ed Dr, Burney. This young man, just arrived in India, when on 
the point of being carried away by the torrent of vice with which 
youths of his ag as a kind 

and steady advi exhorted 

and intreated h evil re- 

port and good i ) circum- 

stances in life ei is advice 

Mr. Burney was > voice of 

reason is often d a course 
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of life pre-eminent in usefulness, as well as marked by the tender, 
care of Providence over both himself and his family after big de« 
cease, plainly verified the troth of the declaration, that they who 
trust in the Lord shall never be confounded. Mr. Burney ever re- 
tained the most affectionate regard for Mr. Thomas under every, 
vicissitude of circumstances, and has more than once acknowledg- 
ed to us that he regarded him as being, under God, the author of 
all Jiis happiness in future life. 

It would be unpardonable were we bere to pass over in silence 
a Gentleman, the obligations of India to whom bave never been 
fully realized — Charles Grant, Esq. since so distinguished in Bri- 
tain for his talents, bis virtues both public and private, and his 
steady support of the cause of religion. Mr. Grant, while residing 
at Malda, manifested a concern for the interests of religion, the 
effect of which h\ tbat neighbourhood has not wholly disappeared 
even to this day. A few friends truly pious, were by his care and 
in0uence # stationed there ; among whom, Mr. William Brown, 
Mr. William Grant, and Mr. Henry Creighton, are names which 
deserve far more ample mention than this cursory view permits 
us to give them here. We might adduce other friends of religion, 
now residing on the spot, were we not restrained from motives of 
delicacy. Nor was it to Europeans alone that Mr. Grant confin- 
ed himself when the concerns of eternity were before him. He 
knew tbat the Redeemer of men has excluded no nation or peo- % 
pie from the benefits of his death and sacrifice ; not tbe Hindoos 
therefore : and their future receiving the Sacred Scriptures, to him 
appeared by no means problematical. Of this he gave proof on 
removing to Calcutta, where finding Mr. Thomas, whose attach* 
ment to the cause of religion was to him a sufficient recommen- 
dation, he honored him in some degree with his friendship, and 
at length expressed a wish that he would turn his attention to the 
natives of Bengal. This coinciding with Mr. T's. own ideas, he 

from that time turned his attention tp the study of the language; 

* • ~ * C 2 
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14 r Mr. Granf*pUr*h**fo+ 4k* MitoUn Church: 

anfftaaWri* a ¥oyfcge to England io 170% h*> thetottoWtog^wn 
'rtftttrtiedtn <5omj>ainy with the ReV. W. Cwejv «* ; ' '»*■•■ - 1 

Nor ought we by any Means to suppress what Mr. t* rant" 
did in Calcutta for the advancement of religion among his own s 
countrymen, previously to his departure Tor Europe. 'Re- 
state In which Mr. Kiernander's affairs were, soon after Mr. 
Grant's removal to Calcutta, has been already mentioned. His* ' 
income was by no means certain : and as he never appears to 
have enj tyed the liberal salary of a chaplain, his salary as a mis- 
sionary from the Society, could be but small compared with his 
-wants ; and on a fluctuating income, steadily to support a style of * 
living suitable to the rank he held iu society, required more 
prudence than his mind, thoughtful of little beside the present 
hour, appears to have possessed. In these circumstances it will 
excite little surprize that embarrassment should at length over- 
take one who set so little value on money. Adversity follow/. 
edj his creditors became clamorous and inexhorable? His pro- 
perty was seized for debt, and amongst the rest the church which 
had tost him nearly sixty thousand rupees, the SherifFVseal being 
fixed on the gates; — and the aged missionary, in his seventy-eighth J 
year; was obliged to seek reftige from a prison in a foreign settle- 
ment, afeer forty-six years? residence lb India, and tldrty-etght in ' ' 
Cateulta; Tliip was a melancholy rfeaion fdr religion in Calcutta, l 
thiwejBpwed to contempt and reproach by (he misconduct of its 
friends. Providence, wise in all its ways hoWevef,iia l d previously 
provided for the exigence. The Rev: 0avid Brown had arrived 
in June the preceding year to^tifce charge at the newly erected 
Orphan School ; and had been invited by toe aged'ltfernander io 
assist him in his official duties at the Mhslon Church. Mr. Grant 
was mow in Calcutta, and finding the sum of ten thousand rupees ' 
affiled to the building* ii its frite} hfe 'nobly stepped forwfcrd jjij'c!* 
advanced 1 thfe sum out of his o\*n Income ; and associating^! If "\ 
hiawtfiheildT. Mr. BroWtt, 4n(rW^'CBathbers^Tormed i a tfifeo^bf ' 
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In this evident manperdld tbeGa#atmerc^w^|fi^^i;Aie^tt*^ 
to save it from ruin, and provide a pastor for thetfew who feared him, 
w^oj>e4Abotf he, was pleased affe/wardsjo bless jn aconsWerable de- 
gree : and thus was the dishonor brought on religion in a^re/atde* 
gree .removed, aqd the heajt.of the aged Kiejnauder relieved of 
that^, w^iqb from his letter, appcarsto have joined the heavies* , 
partj of hie sorrows. , , 

We have thus traced, though very imperfectly, the footsteps, 
of Religion in Bengal, through a period of nearly forty yea^j. 
anfl a line or two more will comprize the few events which Mug, 
us, to the end of the century. It has been already hinted that j 
^Mr. Carey arrived with Mr. Thomas in Calcutta in the y#& j, 
1793, where he preached regularly in his own hired house aa^i 
long as he remained in Calcutta. In 1797 Mr< v Broyn jreqeiwia 
an accession of strength in the arrival of the Re?. Claudius, Bu> ., 
chanan, wjio was fust Stationed at Barrackpore, an,d a%#yfatffe at 
Calcutta. And in 1798 the Rev. Nathaniel Forsyth arrived^whonx 
Dr. Dinwiddie for above a year, accommodated with hi* lefttufo 
room for the purposes of Divine worship. ^ajthejlasiyear of the / 
century, four of Mr f Carey's brethren not being able toproceed to 
him at Mudqabaty, he with Mr. Fountain joined ihenvat Seram- r 
pore; and in the first year of the present; century, being called to: , 
fill a station in the College, of Fort William*, he -opened a house 
for preaching iu Ca,lcut^, wtycb lecture has b$en continued in dif- , 
fere nt places to ;i the -present time^ The events which l#avohappen«. >* 
ed ^ince, are far toor^centt^n^pr^obeconw^witaW^atibjeote : 
for^ta^led narration. In Qur.fle^t nun^er we shftU attempt same 
account of tjie variqua ^oci^ea an^I^ijutiions now- formed *t 
this Presidency for the advancement o^ hqpivledgft and religion : 
after which, we hqpe occasionally to #ve sj^rt; Biographical Sketch* 
es o^ such persons as have particularly promoted or sought the wel- 
fare of India, that the remembrance of them may not be wholly 
lost v 

(To be continued.) 
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1 G ' "Death of Mrs. Moore. 

On Tuesday the 13th oi January departed this fife, Mrs. Moore; 
the wife of the Rev. William Moore, of Digah. The circumstan- 
ces of her death were peculiarly affecting. She was considera- 
bly advanced in a state of pregnancy ; but not contemplating im- 
triediate confinement, she pressed her husband, who had been iil M 
some time with an intermitting fever, to go on the river for a few 
days in the hope of his receiving that benefit, without which the 
feared his disease might terminate fatally. To this he at length 
yielded, though not without great reluctance. On the fourth day 
after he bad left Digah, Mrs. Moore was unexpectedly confined, 
and delivered of a daughter, still living ; but notwithstanding every 
aid from the medical gentleman who attended her, as well as from 
her friends present, she expired in about two hours. It was not 
tifl the fourth day after her death that the news reached her afflict- 
ed husband, whose feelings on the occasion can be more easily * 

conceited than described. 

i 

"Mrs. Moore was a woman the sincerity of whose piety was evin- ' 
ced by an undeviating rectitude of conduct, and the most exem- 
plary discharge of the relative duties of life. She had been twice 
married. Her first husband, the Rev. JohnBiss, she accompanied 
to- Bengal in 1805 ; and on his being seized with the liver com- 
plaint nearly two years after, she with her children accompanied ' 
fcitn on a voyage to America. Within fiye weeks after their de- * 
parture, it pleased God to take her husband to himself; which 
melancholy event left her a widow with four children, the eldest 
not seven years old, the youngest only fi^e months. On the ship's ar- 
riving in Philadelphia, the friends of religion in that city received " 
her with great kindness, and manifested particular tenderness lo- * 
wards her infant family. Here, in a few months however, she lost 
her eldest daughter in the croup, a fine child then in Her eighth 
year. On its being submitted to her own choice, either to proceed 
to England with her family, or remain in America, she chose to re. 
turn to Setampore, whither she arrived in August, 1809, and re- 
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ttatne4 iu ij»e Mission family there about ^woyfars. Iu Febru- 
ary,, 1812, she married the Rev. Mr. Moore, iu wjjich relation her 
conduct has been such as to leave a lasting remembrance of her 
in the minds of the family there, and of all who were acquainted 
Ifith her, She has left five children, a daughter and two sons by 
her first, and two daughters by her last husband. Mr. Moore, 
thus a second time bereaved, is now left with six motherless chil- 
dren, including the daughter of his first wife. Mrs. Moore was 
about forty years of age. 



Seventh Meeting of the Calcutta Bitfle Society. 

On Saturday, Feb. 21st, was held at the Town Hall, the Seventh 
Anniversary of the Calcutta Auiiliary Bible Society. The Presi- 
dent, J . H . Harington, Esq. having been constrained togo to Saugur 
for his health, George Udny, Esq. the Senior Vice-President, waa 
called to the chair. The Report was read by Mr. Udny, amidst 
evident expressions of approbation. The contents of tbjs Report 
it would be improper for us to anticipate, as it is now in the press** 
Suffice, it to say, that the state of things which it presented, diffused 
general satisfaction throughout the assembly , andsee»ed to excite 
the most lively feelings of gratitude to the Giver of all good,. for 
baying thus provided supplies of the Sacred Scriptures for those 
called indeed Christians, but who without such a supply of the 
word of life, (the support of the religion of the heart,) roust soon 
have sunk into a state scarcely superior to the paganism they had 
renounced. Among the various versions of the Scriptures for which 
the eastern world is indebted to the exertions of this Society, we 
notice two as worthy of peculiar attention ; a complete edition of 
4he Scriptures in the Armenian, and another in the Malay Ian* 
guage, The former of these had become so scarce, in tht* 

• The Report has been published since this was written, and wUl be cejt* 
stdered in our next number. 
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country, that a copy of the whole Scriptures sold in CakwM* 
•t Ike enormous price of a hundred and Slaty Rupees, and wai 
scarcely procurable even at that price. The Committee o the 
Society, taking this into consideration nearly six years ago, pro- 
cored a new fount of Armenian types to be cut, the first ever seen 
jft this presidency, and*have now happily completed this edition 
of the whole Scriptures. The Old and the New Testaments form 
sa handsome quarto volume of 1300 pages ; and in so economical 
a manner has the whole been conducted by the Society, that in- 
cluding the expense of the new fount of types, this quarto vo- 
lume, on English paper, has cost the friends of religion only Ele- 
ven Rupees the copy. Thus has a supply of the Sacred Word 
been provided not only for the Armenian Christians in Calcutta, 
Jbut for those at Madras, Bombay, Surat, and various other parts 
of India ; while another version printed at Petersburgh, supplies 
the wants of those of that nation who are found in the extensive 
dominions of Russia. 

The Malay version is printed in the Roman character, which, 
however, from the many additional combinations requisite to e*« 
press the various Malay vocables, appears almost like a new cha* 
racter, and of which a fount has been prepared for this work alone. 
The last edition of the Scriptures in this language was printed at 
Batavia, in 1758 at the expense of the Dutch East India Com* 
pany; so that nearly sixty years have since elapsed which has left 
the Christians in Java and the other islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, who depend on this version for the whole of their know* 
ledge of true religion, almost completely destitute. This edition of 
the whole Scriptures, together with a separate edition of the New 
Testament, which the Committee of the Society wisely ordered to 
be first printed as an immediate supply, will therefore be of the 
Utmost value to them. The Society have also in the press, ane* 
ther edition of the Malay Scriptures in the Arabic character, un- 
dertaken for the sake of the Mussulman Malays to whom this 
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character is moit familiar. " Of tbi* edition in octa>o; the New 
Testament was laid before the $t***tf at this* weeing; ami tbe 
thanks of* the Society were, with the utmost propriety, voted to the 
Rev. Mr. Hutchlogs, for his labor in correcting and bringing ft 
through the press. Mr. Hutchings id now devoting himself with th# 
same laudable care to the revision of the Old Testament. Thus, in 
the course of Divine Providence, a highly useful version is rescued 
from oblivion, corrected, and brought into circulation ; and thus, 
while those who seek to found kingdoms and dynasties, are left 
alone in their work, and in the day they die their thought perish 
with them. Divine Goodness duffers no attempt to promote the beat 
interests of mankind to fall to the ground: another is stirred up to 
carry into effect the unfinished design of a former labourer ; and 
thus fruit id gathered " unto life eternal, that" hereafter u both 
he that soweth and he that reapeth, may rejoice together." ■ 

The thanks of the meeting were unanimously voted to the Pre- 
sident, the Vice-Presidents, the Secretaries, and the Treasurer. 
John Fendall, and C Lushingtoo, E$qrs. were added to the Com- 
mittee, and Dr. Bryce having resigned the Secretaryship on ac- 
count of ill health, the Rev, H. Townley was, chosen in his place. 
We rejoice to add, that the funds of the Society are in a .highly 
pleasing state, the sum collected the past year, above Twenty-two 
Thousand Rupees, exceeding by Seven Thousand Rupees that col- 
lected in the preceding year. 

Arrival of the Rev. Messrs. Sutton and Adam* 
OnWednesday, the 1 9th of March, arrived in Calcutta, the Rev. 
Messrs. Sutton and Adam, late from the Baptist Academy in Bris- 
tol, of which the Rev. Dr. Ryland is President. They came out 
wi& the approbation of the Honourable Court of Directors. Mrs. 
Sutton has accompanied her husband to India. 
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, INTJpmGpNqE FRpM EUROPE, 4c. 
3** Thirteenth Rt port of the Brrtith and Foreign Bible Sbtlefy, 
' ' * ' ' ' 1817.' ' V 

The progress of the Bible Society has so fully occupied the afe. 
tention of the public, and its effects on the various classes of soci- 
ety have been so fully described, that for us to attempt adding 
any thing may appear quite superfluous. It is however impossible 
for any one interested in the welfare of mankind to pa9S by in 
silence the conduct of Divine Providence in originating and giv- 
jng such amazing extension to a Society formed wholly for the sake 
of disseminating the Sacred Scriptures among mankind with as 
little mixture of any thing human, as is consistent with their 
being translated into the languages of the various tribes of men for 
whom they were intended. That this Society too should be formed 
instantly upon the efforts made to discredit and bring into utter 
contempt the Word of God, by those who, in point of wit, taste > 
and general Knowledge, claimed for themselves the highest rank 
in the republic of letters, — that the attempts of its enemies to 
trample it in the dust, should be succeeded by its being enthroned 
among the nations, its numbering the nobles and princes of the earth 
amon£ its chief supporters, and its being declared by the general 
voice, the source of the choicest blessings to man, will stand am on* 
the displays of His power, 6t who destroyeth the wisdom of the 
wise, and bringeth to nothing the understanding of the prudent" 

While however the fitness of the Sacred Writings to become the 
grand means of enlightening and blessing mankind, is founded h> 
theirbeingtherevelationofGod'swilltoman; their makiqgkopwn 
the evil of sin— the awful sanctions of eternal justice — and above 
all the way of redemption through an atoning Saviour, it is by no 
means confined to this. On this ground alone, indeed, the scrips 
tures would command the attention of mankind, if delivered whoU, 
ly by one writer, and in language the farthest remote from that, 
which attracts the mind. But while we acknowledge its superior 
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claims in their fullest extent ; to" overlook othefs which the Sacred 
;\$«Utoga hstte. on us, mould n^t «ity >erw»^nf |Vb»t^hly itij*irl- 
ous to them. Our regarding them as bearing the awful stamp of 
Divine Inspiration, lays the study of them on our consciences as 
an imperious duty ; but our forming a just idea of their intrinsic 
excellencies, will allure our minds to the study by shewing that it 
combines duty with the most genuine and rational delight. 

' To our forming a just idea of the Sacred Writings, there are ma- 
ny obstacles. Even the very form in which they are generally pre* 
seated to us, though highly convenient, operates greatly against 
our judgement. They are presented to us as one book, and it is not 
every person who in this one book, can identify a real library con- 
taining translations of above Fifty different works, written by at 
least Thirty-two authors, of whom twenty-four wrote in the He- 
brew and Chaldee languages, and eight in the Greek. Authors 
too, who occupied no less a period than sixteen hundred years 
(the distance of time between the birth of Moses and the death 
of John,) a period far exceeding in length the whole of that filled 
by those Greek and Latin authors esteemed classic, even if we 
include all who lived from Hesiod to Claudian. And where can 
a greater variety be found in their natural disposition and the 
sphere of life in which authors have moved, than is exemplified 
in the authors of the Sacred Writings. What could be more wide- 
ly different in life than the circumstances and situation of Moses; \ 
and of Mark fc— of Solomon, and of Amos ?— of Daniel and 
Luke ? — of Nehemiah and John I And amidst what class of wri- 
ters is there a greater variety perceptible relative to natural talent 
and disposition ? In Moses and Nehemiah we have the found- 
er, and the restorer of a national polity.— In Samuel and Daniel 
those on whom devolved the weight of public affairs, on the latter* 
indeed, for a period of almost sixty years, those of the most exten- 
sive empire then on earth Joshua and David exhibited the miiU 

D 2 
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tary diameter in it* Hall lustre, aad required nothing to start p then* 
heroes of the inst onier, but to bate lived in a .circle where the God 
•I victory was thrown into tke shade, for the sake of glorifying the 
ereatare be bad upheld aad led on to success and renown. In So* 
lomon we have Asiatic royalty and magnificence combined whh 
the most consummate wisdom ;~in Daniel, Ezra, and Paul die 
profoundest erudition ;— in David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and some 
of the miner prophets, poetic talent in almost every form $ while in 
Amos and John nature appears in her most engaging simplicity. Is 
it any wonder then that the product of this variety of taleat, — that 
writings which include every species of composition, historic, di- 
dactic, hortative, poetic, epistolary , should engage the mind of the 
unlearned while they take full possession of the heart ; — or that 
the man of erudition, satiated even to disgust with the more volu- 
minous, but not more diversified writings of Greece and Rom*, 
should, with Selden and Locke, sit down with delight in old age 
to the almost exclusive study of the Sacred Writings, as the solace 
of his cares, and the source of his purest joys ? 

Can it be supposed for a moment, that inspiration, while it se- 
amed from all error, destroyed every distinction of natural taste ? 
H4d this indeed been the case, we should have had one mode of 
construction throughout the whole of the Sacred Scriptures, than 
which nothing •can be farther from the real fact. And surely it 
can be no injury to narrative that it is secured from incorrectness • 
to aistory, that it is freed from mistake in point of fact, and from 
conveying wrong ideas by way of inference ; to poetry, that it is 
secured from torgidity, false metaphor, and injurious effect, — 
that the didactic part is secured from unsound doctrine, the argu- 
mentative from false -reasoning, the biographical from prejudice 
and ail ul at ion, the epistolary from art and flattery, and the whole 
from frivolity, through its being written under the influence 
of the spirit of wisdom and truth. It was therefore no more 
than a just tribute to its real merits which the man, termed by 
Johnson [[ the most enlightened of men, 9 ' paid it when he said, 
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u Theological enquiries are no part of my present subject ; bat I 
" cannot refrain from adding, that the collection of tracts, which 
"we call, from their excellence, the Scriptures, contain, iodepen- 
*denUy of a -divine origin, more true sublimity, more exquisite 
** beaoty, purer morality, more important history, and finer strain* 
u both of poetry and eloquence, than could be collected, within 
" the same compass, from all other books that wherever com* 
u poacd itf any age, or in any idiom. 1 * 

. That these Writings therefore, which if important fact, sound* 
reasoniag, vivid description, justness of coloring, and above all, the 
exemplification ofcrery virtue and the just exposure of all sin, can. 
affect and exalt the mind, must produce a greater effect than could 
be expected from a translation of every thing written by ancient 
and modern sages, whether Greek, Roman, Hindoo, or Chinese 
should now have found a place in nearly every cottage in our na- 
tive land, mast fill every British mind with pleasure* t 

But our attention we confess has been directed in this instance 
more to the Continent ; not because we love these ^nations beyond 
onr own, but because we above all wish the nations on the conti- 
nent to shore wkh Britain the inestimable blessing. And we feel 
that we have been well rewarded for our labor, for we perceive 
that in Germany and the three northern kingdoms of Europe, Swe-* 
den, Denmark and Norway, nearly Two Hundred Societies and 
Associations are now in full operation, attempting to diffuse the 
Sacred Writings throughout these respective countries ; and that 
in addition to the number of copies already printed and distribute 
ed, among which we rejoice to notice nearly Eighty Thousand dis- 
tributed among those Christians who are of the Roman Catholip. 
persuasion, there are now no less than Sixteen Editions of the sa« 
cred writings in the press, beside those printing by the Canstien 
Institution, formerly deemed almost sufficient of itself to supply 
the whole of Germany. 

? See Sir Wm. Jones's life 
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i 
Such then, in addition t# "the otocidatioii o* the sacred word in 

Britain, and we may add, in America, (in this good work the faith* 
ful imitator of the parent country,) it the state of things* relathre 
to Germany and the North of Eurepe.~And when to this we add 
what is now doing in Russia, where the desire to spread. the sab- 
ered oracles is so much Increased in the short Ipace of four years,' 
that a months expenditure now of its Bible Societies, exceeds that 
of the whole of the first year ; and where in Twenty- five language*, 
the friends of God and man contemplate this year the circulation 
of above a Hundred Thousand copies of the Sacred Writings, is k 
possible to forbear adoring the wonderful goodness ot God in* 
bringing about within a very few years so great a re? oluiion in the 
minds of men relative to the Sacred Writings, the source of ail the' 
genuine blessedness ever yet tasted by the sans of men ? 

The Nett Receipts of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
this year have been above Eighty-four Thousand Pounds, of* 
which One-fourth has been received for Bibles and Testaments sold. 
The copies of the Old and the New Testament which they have 
circulated t arefastapproaching to Two Millions j and theaggregate* 
good produced by their exertions, on the minds of men in Britain 
— in the rest of Europe — in America, and in India, exceeds any- 
thing yet accomplished by any Society on earth. In the prayer 
that those who have been so honored of God as to be made the ' 
medium through which blessings of such magnitude have been. ' 
or are likely to be, conferred on Britain, and on the whole earth, 
may go forward with renewed ardor, and that all who have join- 
ed them in the sacred work, may contiuue their exertions with 
unmixed and increasing zeal, we are certain we shall be joined 
by all who love God, and compassionate the miseries of men. 
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, ( . AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 

■ Tftere are m America several periodical publications of a reli- 
gions nature which have a wide circulation. From these we in- 
tend to give occasional extracts ; but this month other matter pre- 
elude* our inserting moTe than the following Anecdote : 

** In the Christian Panoply, there is a weapon called all-prJi/er* 
That this is the surest defence in times of severe trial and oppres. 
sjon, is interestingly illustrated in the following anecdote : " In 
a section of our country, where slavery mo3t rigidly obtains, it was 
customary to suppress as evil, all exercises of devotion, however 
secretly conducted. To this end, overseers were particularly in- 
structed to watch the slaves, and punish with promptness, and se- 
verity all appearances of religion. One, who had been in this em- 
ploy, and who was willing of himself to carry this order into fall 
effect, relates the following fact : That after sundry assiduous, 
though fruitless excursions through the dwellings of the slaves, and 
at late hours of the night, to detect this crime, as he was approach- 
ing a cabin one night, he heard a tone of voice which he took to be 
prayer. a Ha !*' said he to himse'f, ci now 1 have caughtyou !** 
So he crept up softly wiih a view to discover how many were unit- 
ed in this forbidden act. It was indeed the voice of prayer ; but 
he was somewhat disconcerted in finding it to be only an old, so- 
liiary. African woman. This caused him to pause and listen — 
when he heard the old slave praying for the blessing of God on her 
master, mistress, young masters and mistresses, and even on her 
overseer ! " While he listened, it seemed to him, that, according 
to his orders, he was to chastise this old woman for this forbidden 
act. But he said within himself, "For what ? For intreating the 
blessing of God on her master, and his family, and on her over- 
seer !" Again he said within himself, *« Can I do it J— No, 1 can- 
not;" and cautiously retired to avoid discovery. But he carried 
off a wound in his heart, which no balm could cure, but the blood 
of Christ. Thus God, in answer to prayer, saved his old slave- 
servant from the iron hand of oppression, and gave her a new as* 
sociate in suffering affliction for Christ's sake." 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Dig-iurshuna, a work in the Bengalee language. 

The various attempts to communicate knowledge to the Natives* 
through the medium of Schools, have obtained the approbation of 
the wise and the good in an extensive degree. It is evident ho w*» 
ever, that to render Schools fully efficient, something is needed 
which may nourish the desire for information as it rises in the 
youthful mind. Nor is it of trivial importance that the reading of 
Native youths be select, both to secure their improvement, and 
to prevent their minds being filled with idle or injurious ideas. A 
small monthly publication, therefore, has been begun in the Ben- 
galee language with the hope of exciting a love of reading in the 
minds of Native youth. Of this, two Numbers have already ap- 
peared ; and by the advice of a judicious friend, it is intended to 
publish in this work, the contents of each Numfier, that our coun- 
trymen whether they read Bengalee or not, may be in full posses- 
sion of what each contains, should they feel a wish to circulate 
copies among their native servants and neighbours. 

No. I. contains, 1. An account of the discovery of America.— 2- Th« 
Geographical limits of Hindoost'han.— 3. A view of the chief articles of 
Trade raised in Hindoost'han ; cotton, inrtijro, <&c— *. Mr. Sadler's aerial 

journey from Dublin to Holy-head 6. Particulars relative to the court of 

Raja Krishna- Chandra ray a. No. 11. contains— 1. Discovery of the pass- 
age to India by way of the Cape of Good -Hope. —2. Trees and plants found 
in Bengal ; but not indigenous to Britain, as the Sugar-cane, &c— 3. Death 
of Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte— 4. Account of Steam Boats* 
—4. Subscriptions of Natives in the district of Comillah to the Native 
Schools 5. Death of Mohun Bachuspotti, a famous pundit, latelv at the wa- 
terside calling- on the one God alone — 6. Account of Bengalee Works late* 
)y published.— 8^ Various acts of beneficence recently done by the natives* 

This work is printed in a neat type, on English paper, each 
number containing twenty-four pages, stitched in a blue cover, 
with a table of contents in the manner of an English work. The 
price of a single copy is Half a Rupee ; but those gentlemen who 
may wish to put into the hands of their servants and neighbours 
something that may interest their minds in their leisure hours 
may be furnished with Twenty Copies for Five Rupees; Fifty for 
Twelve ; and a Hundred for Twenty Rupees, 
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THE FRIEND OF INDIA. 

No. II. 

4 fritf Account qfc the various Institutions at the Presidency qf 
e Fort William for the advancement of Knowledge and Religion* 

RELATIVE to Public Institutions, the Presidency of Fort 
William at the present period exhibits a scene nearly as interest- 
ing, all circumstances considered, as any to be found in the Bri- 
tish dominions. This feature in society is almost peculiar to Chris* 
tianity. While we bow to the intellect displayed by Greece and 
Rome, — while we do honor to the taste of these nations, and con- 
template with admiration the precision, the elegance with tfhich 
the precepts of virtue are laid down by them, we are constrained 
to look elsewhere for an exemplification of those prfenfyles which 
cause men to feel afflicted with the miseries of others, to pity the 
ignorance of youfli, and to delight in supporting institutions from 
which they expect no return of profit to themselves* These' fea- 
tures are evidently Christian ; scarcely a vestige of them can be 
discerned before the precepts of the gospel began to be recog- 
nised in the Roman Empire as worthy of univewal regard. 

Should it be objected that this conduct it not always disinter* 
ested ; that many as regularly look for a return of fame and esti- 
mation from what they devote to the advantage of others, as from 
what they expend in adorning a house, or beautify ing a garden ; it 
it acknowledged that too much of this feeling does unhappily ap- 
pear, r Bat while this k both acknowledged and lamented, let it be 
TO^mbered thai it serve* only to illustrate the superior nature of 
Christianity. The Gseeks and the Romans were as fond of fan* ~< 

E 
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and estimation as any in the present day' Why then did th*y net 
seek it in attempts to abolish the miseries of men, as well as in. 
exhibiting fights of gladiators ? Because no estimation was air 
tached thereto ! — because no one deemed these, deeds of £une ! 
How then came this kind of ' excellence to obtain the public es- 
teem ? Was it not that certain persons from a nobler principle dat- 
ed to do good in this way, while it was not regarded as reputable ? 
and that they were imitated by others till the excellence of the 
conduct shone so fully on the public mind y a* to obtain that el* 
teem which kindled the spirit of emulation in the minds of those 
destitute of the nobler principle ? What then can be more glorious 
for Christianity than that she has rendered selfishness disreputable* 
and beneficence so estimable, that men, void of her genuine spi- 
rit, deem it a profitable speculation ! 



1. The Muddritso, er College for Arabic Literature. x 

In treating of the Institutions for the encouragement of know- 
ledge in Calcutta, justice demands our noticing one, which for its 
origin is indebted to a man, who, whatever may have been his aU 
ledged or his real faults, as theEncourager of Literature, has claims 
on British India which gratitude will not soon suffer to be buried . 
- in oblivion, we allude to the aged and venerable Hastings, and to 
the College for Arabic literature in Calcutta, of which he was the 
founder as early as the year 1781 ; and which has ever since been 
supported by the liberality of Government 

This Institution as already hinted, was begun by Mr. Hastings 
in the year 1781, for the instruction of Mussulman youth. The * 
first Preceptor or President, was Muhummed-moojud-ud-deen, to 
i whom the erection of the premises in the LaU-Baiar was com- ' 
nlitted by Mr. Hastings. They cost Forty Thousand Rupees, an 
expense Mr, H. generously defrayed Moself* ' J 



itizebby 
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Ifhe' Preceptor, In reality the President, to^whom is commit- 
ted the immediate government of the College, ts well as the care 
and instruction of the Students, is appointed by the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council, and not remo?eable but by his express dlrecti- 
- on, upon proof of incapacity or misconduct. The four Under * 
-Masters are selected by him and recommended to the Comtnitteb 
of Superintendance^ who are, the Acting President of the Board 
of Revenue, the Persian Translator, and the Preparer of Reports. 
He has also the appointment of all the servants of the College 
without .reference to the Committee. The Under Masters are 
enjoined to pay implicit obedience to his orders, and ara liable to 
dismission in case of disobedience. 

The branches of literature directed to be taught are, Natural 
Philosophy, Theology, Law, Astronomy, Geometry, Arithmetic, 
Logic, Rhetoric, Eloquence, and Grammar. Under each of these, -. 
appropriate books in the Arabic language are named and direct- 
ed to be studied ; to which the President may add any other trea- 
tises that he approves. Among these, however, the study of Law 
is chiefly recommended; and such students as excel therein are 
recommended to the Committee that they may be selected to fill 
the Law appointments in the civil and criminal Courts of justice. 
.The President has also to propose annually~a thesis for each of 
the three first classes ; and the student in each who in his opinion 
produces the best dissertation of his own composition, is to be re- 
ported to the Committee as worthy of an honorary reward. 

The President has Four Hundred Rupees monthly. The Four 
Teachers or Assistants under him, have respectively one hundred, 
eighty, sixty, and thirty Rupees monthly. To these is added a 
Khuteeb or Reader of the Koran, whose business it is to call the 
students regularly to their devotions according to the Mahomedan 
ritual, and who has a salary of Twenty Rupees monthly. The 
Mowazzin or Cryer has Ten. These with a sircar at twelve, a 

Es 
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door-ke*pec, it* peons, two sweepers, and a gardener a* four 
each, inelude the estabtiffcment of tha Institution* 

Thf number of Students seldom or Barer exceeds a Hundred 
These are received from tha age of seventeen to twenty. Na- 
tives of any part of India being of the Mussulman, religion, aae 
admlssable, The term allotted for study, is seven years ; beyoni 
which should any remain, they have to depend on themselves for 
eupport. < . 

. ■ . ' .. <y 

All the students are supported by the Institution. • Some are 
married and have families, with whom they live during that par£ 
of the week in which their presence is not required at the College. 
They are divided into Five Classes, which receive a different al- 
lowance according to the books they study. The first class , or 
those who read the. highest works on Arabic jurisprudence, have 
each Fifteen Rupees monthly. The second class receive eaeh of 
them Ten. The third receive Eight; the fourth, Seven; and the 
Fifth class Six Rupees* The President instructs the First Class 
himself, and examines the other Four every Thursday* The hours; 
of reading, are from seven to ten in the morning, and from one 
to four in the afternoon. At nine in the evening, all are expect* 
ed to be in their bed-rooms. * Should any be missing, they are* 
liable to be reported to the President Tuesdays and Fridays, ' 
the regular hours of study are dispensed with ; on Tuesdays fo#v- 
the sake of their reviewing, what they have read ; and on tha Fri- 
day because it is the Mahomedan sabbath. 

The Superintendance of thfe. Institution wps in the beginning 
vested in the Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, the Per- 
sian Translator, and the Preparer of Reports in the Sudder-De- 
wanny Adawlut. The latter was in 1793 changed for the Regis- 
ter of the above court. The Gentlemen upon whom it has now 
devolved, are, Mr. C. Puller, Mr. P. M. Wynch, and Mr. Do*- 
rin ; to whom are added Dr. Lumsden^ and Captain Galloway. 
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The Efative Presidents of thi* College, « in the course- of forty 
years hate been five. The first of these w& MoulveeMu* 
hummud-moojud*ud*deen, already mentioned as employed by 
Mr. Hastings to found the Institution. He presided: over it for 
twehe years* Ob his death succeeded Mouivee Israeei«khaa, 
who died after holding the office two years. Mouivee Ghplam- * 
jmooju&ucUdeen, was the Third President of this college, ' whicji 
office he filled for seren years. After his death the office of Pre- 
sident remained vacant for nearly seven years, the business of the 
college being conducted by the four Assistants. . At length Moui- 
Tee Imaum-ullah, the first assistant, was appointed to this office, 
which he fitted for nearly twelve years* He died in the course of 
$he last year. .The present, the fifth President, is Moulvee Nujeef- 
ullah, who has successively filled the offices of fourth, third, se» 
eondj and first assistant in the Institution. He is said to be an 
eminent Arabic scholar, and to be both esteemed and feared by 
the great body of students. 

Such then is the state of this Institution for the cultivation of 
the Arabic language, the expenses of which, to the amount of near- , 
ly Two Thousand Rupees monthly, are wholly borne by Govern- 
ment Viewed as an Institution, intended to preserve a language 
necessary to the right understanding of laws, wjiich regulate the in. 
heritances and the property of millions, it argues in the Founder 
tad Supporters a high degree of sound political wisdom ; — and re- 
garded merely as an institution for preserving the learned language 
of a conquered people, endeared to them by feelings of a religious 
nature, — to eveiy Mussulman who recollects the different course 
observed toward the Hindoos respecting their sacred language by 
the Mahometan C6nquerors of India, it must appear a display >of 
gQperosity to which be cannot easily find a parallel in the annals of ; 
hi*own religion. That it gives in some degree a stability to Islam- * 
ism in India* it to be regarded as an incidental circumstance, wktoii * 
caqdo* would hesitate to charge on the intention of- the founder; 
If they, who than studied the Arabic language were almost fcxclu- 
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sively Mussulmans, to have interfered with the religions opinions 
of those who thus studied that language, would hare been, to imi- 
tate the conduct of the Mussulman conquerors of India. But this 
tendency in the Institution might now be effectually counteracted 
by another act of liberality, respecting which, however, we mere- 
ly venture en opinion. The Arabic language is no more the ex- 
clusive monopoly of any religious sect than the Persian, or the 
Sungskrit ; nor will a spirit of candor and liberality permit it to 
be viewed as such. Hindoos are now to be found who are ex* 
cellent Arabic scholars ; and genius may hereafter appear among 
Christian natives of India, as well as among others. Let the bene- 
fits of this admirable Institution then be open to natives of India 
in general, whatever be their religious persuasion ; and while no* 

' thing is held out as a premium for embracing Christianity, let no- 
thing be suffered to operate as zjine for following the dictates of 
reason and conscience ; — let places , and privileges of every des- 

, cription, be open to all natives of learning and worth, (the dictate 
of sound policy as well as of candor,) and every injurious tenden- 
cy will vanish ; learning and worth will obtain encouragement, th* 
public be faithfully served, and ignorance and moral demerit, co- 
vered by whatever religious profession, will sink discountenanced 
into obscurity. — For the length of this article, our apology must 
be, that, relative to whatever is connected with India, nothing in* 
accurate or superficial ought to be advanced, except where want 
of information may render it unavoidable. 



2. The Military Orphan Institution. 

The next Institution which occurs, if werfollow the order of 
time, and the first at this Presidency in which the principles of 
Christianity were taught, was that for the Education of the Or- 
phans belonging to the Military at the Presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam. This Institution to which the public have been indebt- 
ed for so many valuable members of society, was planned as 
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The Military Orphan Institution. 9f 

early as the year 1782, by the generous and comprehensive mind . 
of Col. Kirkpatriek, whose attention to its interests, and con* 
•tant solicitude for its prosperity, will ever endear him to the 
friends of humanity in India. But if it was originated by the 
army, it was encouraged in the warmest mannerly the Supreme* 
Government, who recommended it to the notice of the Honorable 
Court of Directors. Thus powerfully recommended, and support* 
ed at home by the energetic exertions of Col. Kirkpatriek, who 
made a voyage to Europe almost entirely to promote its interests, 
it attracted* the notice of the Right Honorable the Board of Con- 
troul, then recently formed ; and Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord 
Melville, declared it worthy of support from the Honorable Court 
of Directors on the ground of its being a public benefit. 

This Institution is not supported by general contribution ; 
but wholly by the liberality of the officers in the Army. The re- 
gular subscription expected, is Three Rupees monthly from each 
Subaltern officer and Assistant Surgeon ; six from Captains and 
Pull Surgeons ; and nine from officers of the rank of Major. But 
their contributions are not always confined to the sum stipulated; 
often does a generous mind indulge itself to an extent known on. 
ly to those who hare the care of the funds. Hence it will not ap- 
pear surprizing, that at the end of the year 1801, about eighteen 
years after its formation, the funds amounted to the sum of Sicca 
Rupees Three Hundred and Seventy-four Thousand, one Hun- 
dred and Sixty-seven. 

The Institution at present contains Two Schools ; one for the 
Children of Deceased Officers ; and another for the Children of 
European Privates and Non-commissioned Officers as soon as they 
reach the age proper for tuition. This last, often termed the Low- 
er Orphan School, as the other is the Upper, is supported wholly 
hy the liberality of the Honorable Company. The children ad- 
mitted into the Upper School, after being duly educated, are of- 
tea pbced out under indentures for the term ef five years, often 
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tp gentlemen in the service, particularly those Who fill situations 
to the eastward, from which quarter, (as well as others) the inoVt 
pleasing accounts hare been received by the Secretary relative to 
their diligence and good behaviour. In case of no place offering, 
which indeed is seldom the case, after a certain age they ire hu- 
manely allowed a monthly sum from the Fund, till they can provide 
fpr themselves. The provision for the Female Orphans is highly 
generous ; after receiving in general an excellent education, a mar- 
riage portion is given with them, regulated by the state of toe 
funds; and those unmarried, if they prefer leaving the School tore 
allowed a sum from the Fund monthly, which though it does net 
place them in a state of affluence, preserves them fromdepen- 
dance. Thus a refuge from poverty and ruin is generously afford*- 
ed to unprotected innocence, if necessary, even to the end of life. 

The Superintendance of this Institution is vested in a Gover- . 
ndr, a Deputy Governor, and twelve Managers. The Gerreipar 
is now the Most Noble the Marquis of Ifastbgs, as Commander in 
Chief. Of the Twelve Managers, six are stationary at Fort Wil- 
liam and the other six are -chosen as Representatives of the -aix 
chief Military Stations j the Presidency, Kuraal, Dinapore, Ctew 
nar, Cawnpore, and Meerut* 

, The good which has resulted to the settlement from this Iosti. 
tution it is not easy to Calculate. Numerous are the youths whehWVe 
here received that instruction which has rendered them eminently 
useful to society ; and the scenes of domestic happiness exhibited at 
this presidency, and indeed almost throughout India, by those Fe- 
male Oiphans who have derived their all from this Institution, a$e 
Nuchas delight the mind in the bare contemplation* The endeavors 
- of. many who have presided in both departments, to instil into the 
minds of their pupils ideas of virtue and religion, have been high- 
ly, praise-worthy ; and in this department our late excellent friend 
Mr. JBurney shone with pre-eminent lustre; The full extent of 
his usefulness will neter be known, till that day which discloses all . 
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dpngs ; but of the success of his earnest and constant endeavors 
to impress on his pupils the important truths contained in the sa« 
cred volume the Editors have witnessed far more than a solitary 
instance : they have now in their employ, persons reared both in 
the Upper and the Lower Schools, on whose faithfulness and in- 
tegrity they can rely with the utmost confidence. The number of 
children now in the Upper Orphan School are 109, of whom 72 
are Female Orphans. Those in the Lower School are 526,of 
Whom 315 are Females. 



3. The Calcutta Wree School. 

This School has the honor of being the fruit of the first < 
Bation of general benevolence manifested relative to the education 
.of youth at this Presidency. It was founded about seven yean a£» 
ter the Military Orphan School. It might indeed have been expect* 
ed that after the example set, them, nothing would be wanting to 
. jc*U forth the benevolence of the whole community beyond the mere 
occasion. This however was not soon furnished. Though no pro- 
vision was as yet made for the support and instruction of indigent 
Christian children in general, Mr. Kiernander had long, support* 
ed a school, partly by contributions, and partly by his own exes* 
tions, which might probably render the need of a permanent instU 
fation of this nature less apparent. There appears also to have been 
4roma very remote period, another school for the instruction and 
support of Twenty Boys, as may be seen by a letter on that subject 
from the late Charles Weston, Esq. to Mr. Secretary Hays thea 
Clerk of the Vestry, given in, a valuable work by " Asiaticus,"* to 
which we have been greatly indebted. From this letter we learn, that 
a charity of this kind had existed as early as the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty, or even forty-five. The school was held 
. in the Old Court House, then the property of the charity. Its fun df 
as it confined itself strictly to the number mentioned, ultimate* 

• See page 7, No. I, 
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fy increased to ft grczt 9Ttc*t) party from moaey petfby Soraja* 
Dowkh as a compensation for the destruction of the Old Chunk 
in 1758, from legacies,— from annual subscriptions and donation** 
--and from a monthly rent of 800 rupees generously paid the eha* 
rity by Government for occupying the Old Court House. At the 
Charity however was still considered as sacred totweniy boys, it 
by no means met the general necessity, which, frourthe increase of 
the Christian part of the population, became too evident long to 
escape the notice of the humane. t 

In 1789 therefore, about two years after the decline, and pot* 
tibly the extinction, of Mr. Kiernander's school, proposals were 
issued for the establishment of anew Institution; which wen met 
With so much ardor by the public, that in a few weeks a fund ofc 
Tweaty-sU Thousand Rupees was raised, in additioajto a/montMy* 
Subscription of above a Thousand Rupees. This Institution Eatb 
Cox&wattfc himself encouraged by a donation of Two ThonsaaeY 
Rupees, and by condescending to become its Patron. He was se- 
conded in the most generous manner by Mr. Titsingh, the Go- 
vernor of Chinsurah, who, in a letter addressed to the Committee, 
begged their acceptance of a Thousand Rupees with his earnest 
wishes, that the Institution might be productive of " deserving ci- 
tizens, meritorious members of society, and subjects who should 
<Io honor to mankind." In the beginning of the year 1790 the old 
Calcutta Charity identified itself and its funds with the new In*' 
stitution ; the funds of which alone were so increased by June . 
that year, as to amount to nearly Sixty Thousand Rupees, and 
when augmented by those of the old Charity, they exceeded Three 
Hundred Thousand Rupees. In the year 1795 the school was 
fixed at the house in Jaun. Bazar, which in the first purchase and 
in subsequent additions and alterations, had in 1803 cost the In* 
stitufion 56,000 Rupees. 

This important Institution is now under the immediate Pa* 
tronage antfSuperintendance of the Right Reverend the Lord Bi* 
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Aop of Calcutta from whose acthe cats* atsisttd by that of Urn 
Vestry, it derive essential advantage. It has, in its operation^ 
been a public benefit to the settlement, many a helpiesr youth 
hating been reared and educated here, who must otherwise have 
fallen a prey to ignorance and misery : and it is still the only in- 
stitution at the Presidency which gratuitously supports as well as 
instructs Christian children without any regard to the occupation 
6r profession of their parents. The labors of Mr. Hutteman there* 
In for nearly the fourth of a century, will not be soon forgotten 
by those youth who enjoyed his mild and gentle, bat affectionate 
instructions* 

There remain two more Institutions in Calcutta, due in their 
Antnation to the last century^ which, if they do not come fully, 
qnder the class of Institutions we are describing, are too impor- 
tant to humanity to be passed over ia silence. These are, the Na» 
Hve Hospital, and the Fund for the support of the necessi to us 

4. The Hospital for Native*. 

This hospital, the first possibly that India ever saw for the re- 
lief of human sufferings, was planned in the year 1792, when pro- 
posals were published for erecting an hospital with a view 
to the relief of such Natives, as from accidents which their igno- 
rance of surgery and anatomy rendered them incapable of retriev- 
ing, were liable to perish, or to become helpless for life- In a 
city like Calcutta, nothing could be more humane, and nothing 
more necessary. It is no wonder therefore that it immediately 
met the approbation of the highest ranks in society. The Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, with the Supreme Council, approved the plan, and 
generously aided it by a regular monthly allowance of Six Hun- 
dred Rupees* On the 31st of July, 1792, a general meeting of 
the Subscribers nominated Twelve Governors for the new Insti- 
tution, of whom the Rev, Mr. Owen, to whose exertions it had 

F* 
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l>een Mghly Indebted, was deservedly nominated the* first. A* 
house Was immediately opened in Chitpore road for the reception 
*of patients, and soon after premises purchased in an airy situation; 
' in the Dhnrrumrulla Road, and the present Hospital erected there*.' 
on ; which, including the purchase of the ground, Sec. cost the In< 
stitution Forty-one Thousand Rupees. 

The benefits derived from this Institution by the Native part 
of the community have been exceedingly great. In the first eight 
years, of Eight Thousand Fire Hundred patients, above Seven 
Thousand Five Hundred had been restored to society and to usee 
ful labor ; and the number in the last sixteen years has been fan 
greater. Of this vast number, it is probable from the ignorance of 
the natives, that scarcely one fourth would have survived,— exi 
Cept in a state of helplessness and pain almost equally terrible with 
death itself. Were it possible to extend Institutions of this nature 
throughout India$ the aggregate benefit to the natives Would al- 
most exceed belief. Such an application of science and skill to 
the removal of misery from the natives, is worthy of a nation by 
Divine Providence elevated in Eastern Asia above all the rest of 
Europe. 



5. The Fund for Distressed Europeans> and other*. 

The institution of this Fund for the relief of the Distressed, 
which is under the direction of the Select Vestry, closes the cen- 
tury. It owes its origin almost wholly to the Rev. David Brown, 
then first Chaplain of the Presidency ; and it arises from Sacr*. 
mental collections, from occasional contributions, and from stat- 
ed collections made at both churches on Christmas Day and on 
Easter Sunday. The value of this fund is very great. It affords 
a Striking proof of the superiority of relieving distress by volunta- 
ry contribution, to the plan of relieving it by rdtes often assess- 
ed on those who almost need relief themselves. It exalts chari- 
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ty, while it lessens necessity. No one feels that ho has an indu~ 
btiabte claim on this Fund : the idle and the extravagant cannot 
therefore depend on it as a certain resource in time of need, as. 
its being granted is really optional, though humanity and wisdom 
sender it almost certain in every case of real distress. The re* 
lief granted is therefore esteemed a favor, and/hence the Fund 
constantly nourishes the finest feelings of the human mind, in 
the pity and tenderness with which it is imparted, and the grati- 
tude with which it is received. Nor, should the necessities of the 
community increase, is any great diminution of these feelings 
to be anticipated. The consciousness that nothing can' be de- 
manded, will stimulate to exertion as far as found practicable, and 
excite gratitude for any "degree of relief granted ; and on the other 
iand, should humanity require double or even treble the sum now 
annua'ly contributed, this, while completely voluntary, will never 
lie felt as an insupportable burden. 

' We have now* traced to the close of the eighteenth century, the 
-various attempts mad 3 at this Presidency for relieving misery, and 
dispelling ignorance, with the exception of One institution, the 
fruit of the enlightened mind of Sir William Jones. For this, ma- 
terials had been prepared, but it was found that to do justice in 
the slightest degree to the Asiatic Society, would occupy a dispro- 
portionate share of room in this little work. It is therefore reserv- 
ed for a more suitable place., Of another century we have not yet 
<4een a fifth part ; — and it is impossible to say what it may pro* 
• duce. What has already appeared, as far as propriety will permit 
its becoming at present the subject of narration, must be reserved 
for a futnje Number. 

(To be continued.) • * 
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II. Remarks made during a Journey to and from Chktngong. ~ 

Feb. 16, 1818. Tbb afternoon left Serampore, and in thetveiw 
ing arri?ed at Calcutta, where I went on board Captain — — 'sneir 
ship, which cost a lack and twenty thousand roopees. As its deck 
was entirely clear of every incumbrance, the view from the head to 
the stern, in the inside presented the appearance of a long street, 
rather than that of a skiff floating on the watery element. To what 
a state of perfection has our naval architecture attained, and what 
an interesting spectacle does the port of Calcutta present, especi- 
ally when we consider the many nations here assembled, the ama- 
zing difference between their modes of speech, and the still great* 
er difference in the construction of their ships, exhibiting in fine 
contrast the ships of the ancient Greeks with those of modern 
times ! How wonderful is the progress of mind ; and yet, while it 
advances in one art or science, how frequently it retrogrades in 
another ! The eloquence of Greece, in boldness of design, synune* 
try ^ and elegance of construction, will bear a comparison with th# 
most perfect efforts of genius in modern times*. 

JJy the flood tide we passed on to our place of rendezvourtotaat i 
Kalee-Ghat. 



17th. This morning before breakfast went up to the te 
(he great goddess, and found several bramhuns in the covered 
area before the temple, reciting different Sungskritii books, one 
the Chundee, and another the Shree-Bhagavutu. As the doors 
of the temple were not yet opened, I began a conversation with 
an old man who professed to be here as a devotee of the goddess. 
I pressed him to examine the ground of his expectations from the 
goddess, reminding him that he would not purchase the slightest 
article of food or clothing without a thorough inspection ; and 
that if all his hopes of future salvation should end in disappoint* 
meat, that disappointment would be most grievous. He deelar- 
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ei that "h& had no fears, that there existed the most convincing 
prtkffs of the power of the goddess* I told htm that I had jtot 
seen, close to the temple, a poor woman lamenting the loss of her 
»dth*r in the loudest cries, so as to fill the whole street with her 
complaints, and that therefore it was plain, that, notwithstanding 
the thousands of offerings presented to this goddess for health 
sftd prosperity, she did not save even those who lived close to her 
temple. A by-stander said, that all these things were regulat- 
ed by fate. " If then," I replied, " a person cannot die before hi* 
tftae, nor live beyond it, all these devotions are fruitless." The 
old man remarked, that at any rate the blessing of Kalee would 
be efficacious in a future state. I shook my head, and then chang- 
ed the discourse, turning to a yotmg man, who seemed eager to 
enter the lists ; but when I saw he could not lay hold of the ar- 
gument, I put an end to the conversation, by telling him that he 
afforded but a discouraging proof of the power of the god- 
dess, who was famed for imparting wisdom to the simple. The 
bramhon who continued reading the Chundee smiled at his brother 
th*»<s£lenced, and in the midst of this, we were entreated to at* 
tend and pay our respects to the goddess, as the doors were now 
opened. After a little delay, that I might discover no eagerness in 
foltspfa look at this mighty enchantress, we went up to the front 
of the temple, before the doors of which were placed a large heap t 
of flowers to adorn the image. This black stone appears to be about 
MtaAetkm? and one foot wide ; the upper part, or the head, so 
parted as to represent the human countenance, with large oystet 
•yej% and a golden tongue hanging out down even to the chin, to 
represent the feeling of surprise : no hands, or arms, or legs* W* 
wore pressed to ascend the steps, and take a nearertiew of the god* 
tfesj* or present our offering, but, recollecting what would be re* 
quired, we turned «bout just as the bramhin was requesting us to 
putt off our shoes. Still, under the hope that we would make * 
present, the bramhnn began to hint that the taking off the shoes 
Would be dispensed with, but he gave up farther entreaty when I 
Moped him, that I would sooner submit to tare both my J 
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chopped off; yea rather part with life itself, than perform an act 
lo treasonable against the true God. 

We next went behind the temple further to examine the build* 
ing, which was undergoing a repair, when I asked a itindoo m 
the groupe which accompanied us, how long the temple had been 
erected. Instead of giving a direct answer, he said, the temple 
had been already ten years undergoing the present repairs. I 
expressed my surprize, reminding him that if the goddess really 
possessed the extraordinary powers ascribed to .her, the temple 
might surely have been repaired in one night ; and at any rate II 
was a great proof of their want of devotion. The company smiled, 
and nodded an unwilling assent We now went to an open area 
beyond the covered one and in front of the image, where the ani» 

, mai s are slain, and where two posts excavated at the top are erect- 
ed, the one longer than the other to receive the necks of the ani- 
mals. I here asked the surrounding groupe how they could pre- 
tend that they did not take away life, while the ground around 
these parts was daily soaked with blood. The old plea was set up, 
that Kalee was the representative of time [from kalu, time] who 
devoured all his children, and that the shastrfr commanded them 
to sacrifice animals, as well as to abstain from taking away animal 

* life ; and that both commands were therefore to be obeyed. 

The old man whom I had addressed at first, now took up the dis- 
course again, and pleaded for the truth of the Hindoo system on 
account of its being honoured with so many martyrs, in the per* 
pons of the widows perishing on the funeral pile* I urged that 
these were positive murders, and murders of the most horrible na- 
ture, since the person who lighted the pile, and thus perpetrated 
the murder, was the offspring of the widow's own bowels. To this 
it was replied, that these widows were under the influence of God x 
for that they could endure x coals of fire in their hands without 
shrinking before they departed to the pile, and further it had been 
seen, that when widows had been hindered from thus sacrificing 
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IfiehlseTves, they had died at home in i day or two. I declared 
my disbelief of these things, and added that it was as impossible 
to change the nature either of sin or of holiness, as of black and 
White, and thatthese would be found to be atrocious murders ano- 
ther day. I told them that I felt the greatest heaviness of mind on 
their account, at seeing them so much under the power of delusion : 
Jt appeared that, notwithstanding they professed to shrink from 
Ihe destruction of animal life, they thought it meritorious to slay 
whole hecatombs of animals, yea and their own mothers too, and 
gloried in these things as acts of merit* 1 again urged the old man 
to examine the grounds of his religious confidence, on which he 
seemed so much to value himself. I told him faith was nothing 
unless it was built upon a right foundation ; that he might have 
the greatest confidence in the virtue of his wife, but his con- 
fidence would not save him from disgrace if she proved unfaithful. 
—One of the company was rather sullen under these attacks on 
their religious hopes, and said, I might go 1 my own way; but that 
they would not be persuaded from persevering in theirs. I told 
him I would leave one word with him before I took leave, whicfc 
was, that if he died trusting in the idols, he would find himself 
miserably deceived, and even ruined for ever ; and that my words 
would be remembered by him in a future state* He professed ta 
treat this admonition with contempt. 

In leaving the temple yard, I was shewn another small temple- 
containing the images of Krishnii and Radha. This Jed me to en- 
ter on the evil of images in worship, and to point out to one o?- 
the company, that the image of Kalee could not fail to impress oil 
the mind of the beholder the idea, that God was a ferocious bet- 
ing, and these of Krishnii and Radha that he was an impure being. : 
A young man, who entered into the controversy with much zeal, 
pleaded that the Pouranic story relative to Krishna, and his 
favourite mistress, the wife of Ayunu-Ghoshu, was capable of a 
religious interpretation. I asked him if he could be persuad- ' 
ed to put a religious construction on the affair, if some one-were * 

G 
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to seduce Ms own wife. AH however, produced little beside 
a smile from these deluded creatures, who treat the subjects of 
life, death, and eternity, with perfect levity . It is true, they 
wondered that I should have thought so much about their shastrus : 
and they asked from whence I had come. But before these peo- 
pie can begin to doubt, they must begin to think, and that is not 
done without an effort, to which they are wholly averse, and the 
consequences of which are jtoo serious for them to encounter — 
44 Can these dry bones live ? Ah ! Lord God, thou knowest." 
Still he who is the Resurrection and the Life hath said, " The 
hour cometh and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God ; and they that hear shall live." In passing the gate- 
way, I saw another paltry temple containing an image or two co- 
vered with garlands, and two or three decently dressed bramhdns 
sitting before them* The priest asked me for an offering, upon 
which I asked if he received cowries and pise, and upon his smil- 
ing and nodding assent, I asked the spectators, whether, since this 
man's temple was surrounded with shops, he might not be consi- 
dered as a real shopkeeper? They laughed, and said I had hit the 
mark* We now returned to our boats. 

During our jonrbey this morning, I passed through scenes which 
filled me with a horror which time can never erase. It would 
seem that Providence, as a mark of its displeasure, had ttjrqed 
all those' places into Golgothas where the Hindoos are most de- 
luded and God most dishonoured. In the whole way from Kalee • 
Ghat for two or three days, we did not sail a hundred yards 
without seeing a dead body, or the remains of one. In one. place, 
I saw more I think than one hundred bedsteads on which the sick 
and dying had been carried to this cemetery, and three or four fu- 
neral piles were then preparing. A number of bodies in different 
places were half eaten by vultures, which birds were to be seen ho- 
vering on one or other side of the canal in almost every spot for 
miles. Other bodies were floating down the stream, others were 
seen sunk by weights in the water, and the sick in various places 
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Were waiting amidst the funeral piles till their turn should come. 
Never, never can the horrid impression be removed,— and the 
stench for two or three miles was almost intolerable. The mor- 
tality has probably been increased by the prevalence of the cholara 
morbus; but I could not help attaching much of it to the temple, 
Which is constantly tisited by crowds of emaciated pilgrims. ' 

During our stay at Talee-Gunj, a bramhun, sick of the above 
disease, was brought to the canal, and placed in the water up to 
the middle, while his friends called on the gods, and urged 
the dying man to follow their example. I stood near while this 
was going forward, and watched their motions with much inter- 
est. Several young men of a very respectable appearance were 
engaged in these last offices. A female or two were present, who 
seemed somewhat affected, but I did not see either in them, or in 
the young men, or even in the son of the old man who also was 
present, any real sorrow. The woman apparently most sorrowful, 
really smiled while she sat over the dead body half immersed in 
the canal. All the young men, fotur or five, appeared eager to 
enter upon the funeral ceremonies. They sent to the village for 
wood 9 for a new garment, for red lead, and for a morsel of gold. 
When it was observed, that there was no gold inthe house, a per- 
son was directed to break a knob from the nose-ring of some fe- 
male member of the family. Four roopees were given to meet the 
present expenses. One of the young men complained that he had 
not had time to perform his daily ablutions, and, that as he had 
touched the body and could not be purified till the whole was over, 
it was then too late. Another of the young men said, <l Pshaw, 
there are twelve months in the year ; never mind one omission." 
The whole exhibited the appearance of hurry and bustle in pass-* 
ing through the ceremonies, without the least honourable feeling 
in any of the parties : a decent man among the spectators observ- 
ed to me, that in this way we were all passing away. Respecting 
the old man just expired, one or two said, it was a happy death, . 
for he died quite sensible ; he bad the benefit of the Ganges, and 

02 
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repeated the names of the gods with his last breath. Another ob-~ 
served, that the day and the lunar sign were inauspicious, but that 
it was of no consequence, as the old man had enjoyed the benefit 
of dying in the Ganges. Veneration for whatever is connected 
w?th Greece and Rome has made some persons think favourably of 
this mode of interment : but the universal want of feeling on these 
occasions, is a strong presumption that the process of burning a 
body, like that of cutting off limbs, or slaying cattle, deadens the 
sensibility of the parties ; and extinguishes those feelings which 
a more decent mode of interment might excite. The persons as- 
sisting on these occasions are the male children or other near re- 
lations ; the eldest son sets fire to the pile ; after which all engage 
in supplying fuel, keeping up the vigour of the flame, or adjust* 
ing the parts of the body as they lie on the pile,, and ensuring 
the speedy destruction of every part. It might be thought, that 
these persons so nearly related to the deceased — these children 
dandled on the father's knees, or fed from the mother's breasts, 
would, in thus silently watching, for nearly two hours, the destruc- 
tion of a frame once so dear to them, exhibit the strongest emo* 
tions of grief ; but the. very contrary is the case, and in no family 
ceremony, that of marriage excepted, is there more the appearance 
of thorough apathy than in this : no signs of grief whatever ; the 
time in general is spent in conversations on the most common to- 
pics, and the only concern is to com pi eat the business as rapidly 
as possible, and in a manner which shall be strictly conformable 
to the customs of the country. Could the lowest order of Euro- 
peans ever be brought to break the limbs or a father or a mother 
before interment ; and so soon after death, to throw the body 
into the river, perhaps to be devoured by dogs,— or to throw the 
unburnt bones into the river ? What a contrast does a Chris- 
tian funeral present to this— the closing of the coflin—the de- 
parture of the corpse, and the last farewell at the grave I 

Ah! Christian parents, you can best describe what is felt at 
these moments, and how calculated all these awful ceremonies 
are to awaken the tehderest sensibilities of the heart The 
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Romans preserved the ashes of their parents In urns, but a Hin* 
doo washes them all into the river adjoining the funeral pile, and 
would consider his house polluted by the presence even of his 
father's ashes* 



III. EXTRACTS OP LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 

Extract of a letter from a Gentleman in Hindoos? han y to the Rev. 

W.'Ward. 

€i Allow me once more with deference, to mention the great use 
of the Brij-Bhasha. It is much more extensive as a written than as 
a spoken dialect, and indeed I am inclined to think it is nearly the 
only one which can properly be called a written one. Though there 
are different bhashis or dialects in almost every province, yet few 
of them I believe have any books written in them, and they are by 
no means fixed or certain. There are in the Brij-Bhasha, two Gee- 
tas, one or two Ramayunas, the Bhagvnt, an abridgement of the 
Mnhabharutfi, and several books containing stories, (of Krishna), 
all of which are commonly read by the native soldiers, and I believe 
by the inhabitants of this part of the country generally. There are 
also small works on prosody, and rhetoric, and Vocabularies, in 
imitation of the Sungskrit works, and though there is no book con- 
taining any grammar of the language, it would, I imagine, be no 
difficult thing for any one in the habit of compiling such things, to 
collect together a few general rules, &c. from the various books 
in the dialect, which are to be met with. When I first wished to 
become acquainted with it, in the space of six months, (three of 
which I was at Muthoora) I procured books containing together 
about 20,000 couplets, and imagine that it would tieVasy to double 
or triple this number in the same space of time : a large propor- 
tion of these certainly display but too correctly the horrid state 
of this people, but I think it proves that this dialect has been more 
cultivated than any other current in this part of India. A brah- 
man scarcely conceives himself able to read a Pooran in public, 
unless he can explain the meaning in Brij-Bhasha, and it is a corn- 
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jnon saying among them, that among the Bhashas, it is Sangskrit. 
As it seems to have nearly the same relation to Sungskrit that 
Oordoo has to Persian and Arabic, I imagine, it would be easier 
to make a good translation of the scriptures, books on science, 
ftc. into it, than into any other common dialect* 

iC I see in one of your former Periodical Accounts that men- 
tion is made of printing the V6das : this I suppose however, was 
never undertaken, and it would be an expensive and laborious 
business. Might it not however be of some use if some selections 
of, say two or three hundred octavo pages of each Veda, were to 
be printed, I mean in the Sungskrit :— would not such a thing be 
encouraged by the public ? I think it would be beneficial in des- 
troying the excessive veneration that the brahmuns appear to 
have for sources of superstition, I often find that no argument 
has such effect on a brahmun, as making it appear that I know 
something of the Ve*das, by means of the little knowledge of the 
subject I have been able to gain from Mr. Colebrooke's essays : 
few things seem to excite their attention so much. I also think 
that when there is a sufficient number of scriptures in circulation 
among them, a more general knowledge of the Sungskrit language 
particularly amon^ the un-sacerdotal casts, might assist in diffus- 
ing knowledge. It may perhaps be said that would be enabling 
them to read their own vile works also, but I trust that when 
the word of God is more known among them, the contrast will 
be such in favour of it, that they will be little inclined to re- 
Terence the Poorans : besides, through the agency of Satan, those 
abominable parts of their system, which by their sensua ity and 
licentiousness are most calculated to allure the multitude, are al- 
ready but too well known ; and taught by books in the common 
dialect songs, stories, &c. not to mention the representations at 
festivals, readings of the Poorans, and pictures." 

* The Editors are happy to say, that with a view to a translation of the 
Scriptures ioto this language, the Rev. Mr. Chamberlain in the year 1810, 
obtained the permission of Government to reside at Agra ; and that he has 
been ever since employed on this translation as he has had opportunity.' 
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Extract of a letter from a gentleman on a visit therefrom In- 
dia, to Dr. M. dated Jan. 1 1, 1818. " When I considered the com- 
forts and enjoyments arising from Christian society and commu- 
nion in India, it was not strange that I should feel verj^desolate, 
when it seemed that they were not in any corresponding measure 
to be found here. 1 should think this to be the darkest of all the 
British possessions ; for in this wretched colony, no light seems to 
have broken in upon our own countrymen ; and of the Dutch 
the number of really pious is very circumscribed, and these are 
timorous, and do not boldly come forth in the cause of God • 
It seems as though a general dislike to the ways of God pervades 
the town, which is very extensive, and which must contain a large 
population of Whites as well as Blacks. The glorious gospel of 
the blessed God, has little liberty. The various missionaries of 
the London and the Methodist Society may not open their 
mouths in Cape-Town. The whole town is dead ! " they sleep 
the sleep of death" and none disturb them. God has preserved 
a small remnant, but as 0. Wesley says — 

" Utterly contemn'd they live, ' 
And unl amen ted die." 

The religion of Mahomet in the mean while, is making ra- 
pid strides amongst the deluded Blacks —their priests are permit* 
ted to spread their poison as widely as they can. One devoted 
Christian woman teaches privately to some, and others by suffer- 
ance in private houses, address the words of life to their depen- 
dants. The « widow indeed** whom I have mentioned, told me 
only yesterday, that all was growing darker and darker. In the 
interior things may be better, however ; I have not been able to 
go far into the country, and cannot say what degree of light or 
warmth there may be there." 



IV. Anecdote of an African Youth. 

The following anecdote of an African youth, extracted from the 
Christian Guardian for JMUrch 1817, has been transmitted to us 
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by a kind friend, (for whose future fa?ors we shall be grateful,) 
with a request that we would insert it in the " Friend of India,'* 
under the hops that some valuable end may possibly be answered 
thereby. 

u A poor little African Negro, only ten years of age, went to 
hear the preaching of one of the missionaries, and became, 
through his instrumentality a convert to the christian religion. His 
master (an inveterate enemy of missions) hearing of it, command- 
ed him never again to go 9 and declared he would have him whip, 
ped to death if he did. The poor little boy in consequence of 
this mandate was very miserable. He could scarcely refrain from 
going, yet knew that his death would be inevitable if he did. In 
this critical situation he sought direction and assistance at a throne 
of grace ; and after having done this, he felt convinced that it was 
his duty still to attend, but to be careful that this should never in* 
terfere with his master's business, and for the rest to leave himself 
in the hands of God. He therefore went, and on his return was 
summoned to his master's presence, and after much violent and 
abusive language, he received five-and- twenty lashes : and then, 
in a sarcastic tone of blasphemous ridicule, his master exclaimed, 
€i Whatman Jesus Christ do for you now ?"— " He enables me 
to bear it patiently," said the poor child. " Give him five-and. 
twenty lashes more," cried the cruel wretch. He was obeyed. 
u And what can Jesus Christ do for you now ?" asked the unfeel- 
ing monster. u He helps me to look forward to a future reward," 
replied the little sufferer. a Give him five-and-twenty lashes more," 
vociferated the inhuman tyrant in a transport of rage. They 
complied ; and while he listened with savage delight to the ex- 
torted groans of his dying victim', he again' demanded, " What 
can Jesus Christ do for you now ?" The youthful martyr, with the. 
last effort of expiring nature^ meekly answered, u He enables 
me to pray for you, Massa," and instantly breathed his last ! ! !" 
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V. Meeting of the Asiatic Society? 

. On Wednesday evening, June the 3<J, a meeting of the Asiatic 
Society was held at their rooms. The Bishop of Calcutta presided. 
At this meeting a letter was read from the late esteemed presi- 
dent, H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. who, ever attentive to the interests 
of the Society, has employed Mr. Murray the bookseller in Fleet- 
Street, to print an octavo edition containing 750 copies, of the last 
volume of the -Asiatic Researches on the Society's account, that 
being the number of copies printed of the former volumes by 
the booksellers, and the demand for them among the learned 
nt home rather increasing than the reverse. Thus the Society 
•will now deservedly reap the profit of the labors of its own mem- 
bers who contribute to enrich its Researches. 

Some tracts were received from Mons. De Chezy of Paris, on 
the subject of India, and Indian literature, as a present from him 
to the Library of the Society. A letter was also received from the 
Literary Society lately established at Penang, thanking the Com- 
mittee for a copy of the Researches, and begging their acceptance 
of a number of weapons used by the Malays, (among which were 
two battle-axes, and three spears of a peculiar construction,)^ — 
and also of certain implements of husbandry in use among them. 
These were intended as a present to the Museum of the Society, 
which has been established within these three years past, chiefly 
by the care and exertions of Dr. N^Wallich, Superintendant of 
the Honorable Company's Botanic Garden. 

The Museum was farther enriched by a present from Mr. Sid- 
dons, late Resident at Fort Marlborough, of a collection of vari- 
ous articles in use among the islanders of the Eastern Archipela- 
go. Among these were a canoo from the island of Engano j 
three barbed spears, scarcely capable of being drawn forth, after 
entering the body even in a slight degree; — various ornaments 
worn by women j— a Malay kriss, a dagger of a peculiar construa- 
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tion, often poisoned) — a crambet, or a semicircular kriss, about 
ten inches in diameter, and capable of being carried in the hand 
concealed in a cloth, a most dangerous weapon, used for pur- 
poses of revenge chiefly by the higher classes in the isle of Cele- 
bes, and so much valued as scarcely to be procured for money ; — a 
spear, the hollow handle of which, about eight feet long, forms 
a vehicle for darting poisoned arrows. A number of minerals 
chiefly from Madagascar, were also presented to the Museum by 
the Hon. C. M. Ricketts, Esq. Member of Council. This valua- 
ble collection contained no less than thirty-two articles, which 
the limits of our little work forbid our enumerating $ as they do 
also a number of minerals, &c. to the amount of twenty-eight 
articles, presented by Col. Mackenzie, Surveyor General of India. 
Certain organic remains found in a well at Sulkeah, opposite Cal* 
cutta, were also presented by Mr. Jones. Finally, a letter was 
received from Dr. Wallich, accompanying and beautifully des- 
cribing various Specimens of Plants, chiefly from Nepal. Draw- 
ings of many of them accompanied this valuable present, execut- 
ed by Indian artists in a manner that excited admiration. The 
particulars of this present we the less regret our want of room 
to insert here, as it is highly probable a description of the whole 
Will be giveti in the next volume of the Researches, 

The additions thus constantly made to the Museum of the So- 
ciety, particularly from the Eastern Isles, tends exceedingly to 
increase a knowledge of the manners, habits and customs of the 
islanders and other inhabitants of Eastern Asia. Nor is it im- 
possible that it may ultimately lead to a rich re-action on these 
isles, by facilitating in some future day, the introduction among 
them of, not only a portion of European science, — but of the 
light of Divine Revelation. 

E. S. Montagu, Esq. was unanimously elected a member of the 
Society. 
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VI. Arrival of the Rev. Messrs. Colman and Wheelock* 

On the 1 5th of April arrived at Calcutta, the Rev. Messrs. Col- 
Saan and Wheelock, two Missionaries from America^ intended 
for the Burman empire, to which country they are waiting to pro- 
ceed by the first conveyance, with the view of joining the Rev. 
Messrs. Judson and Hough already resident at Rangoon. Mrs, 
Colman and Mrs.Wheelock have accompanied their husbands. 
Thesejjtwo gentlemen are natives of Massachusetts^ and were edu- 
cated at the Academy at Danvers under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Chaplin. Mr. Colman is a member of the Third Baptist Church at 
Boston under the pastoral care of the Rev. D. Sharp ; and Mr* 
Wheelock, of that under the care of Dr. Baldwin. They came out 
in the Independence of Boston, commanded by Captain Elkanah 
Bangs ; and God was pleased so to bless their labors during the 
voyage, that six or seven of the sailors appear to have been brought . 
to an earnest solicitude respecting their own salvation : their con- 
duct since the ship has been in port, has been uniformly steady 
and worthy of the Christian character. Mr. Colman is about twenty- 
five years of age ; Mr. Wheelock about twenty-three. 



YII. The First Report of the Auxiliary Bible Society of Nem 
South Wales. ' 

The Sacred Penman in one instance describes the influence of 
Divine Knowledge under the similitude of waters, which, flowing 
from the threshold of the sanctuary, and gradually rising, went 
forth toward the east country, the desert, and the sea, to the heal- 
ing of every living thing whithersoever they came. Like this in. 
some degree is now the progress of the Sacred Volume : it is go- 
ing forth into all places, (particularly those connected with the Brk 
tish empire) ; and we cannot reasonably doubt that its operation , 
will be ultimately as salutary as k is represented in prophecy. 

H2 
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These reflections almost involuntarily rise in the mind on wit- 
nessing the First Report of a Bible Society in New South Wales, 
than which we have seen scarcely any one which has filled us with 
more pleasure. When we consider the circumstances under which 
that settlement was planted, — its present flourishing state, — the 
peculiar salubriousness of its climate, — its amazing extent of ter- 
ritory, we cannot but rejoice that the grand medicine which res- 
tores to moral health, and invigorates with the spirit of useful and 
happy life, all who receive it aright, should be thus in a train of 
preparation for this settlement, capable of unknown extension 
and prosperity when it shall possess moral excellence in a suffici- 
ent degree* 

The spirit with which this Society has been formed and the vi- 
gor with which it has commenced its operations, are in the highest 
degree pleasing. The Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
fudges, and the chief inhabitants both civil and military, seem to 
have concurred with that excellent man, the Rev. Mr. Marsden, 
and the other ministers of the gospel there, in the most cordial 
manner. His Excellency Governor Macquarrie is Patron of the 
Society; Lieutenant-Governor Molle, the President; and the 
Honorable Mr. Wylde the Judge Advocate, the Honorable Mr. 
Justice Field, Sir John Jameison, and the Rev. Mr. Marsden, 
the Vice-Presidents. These, with a Treasurer, two Secretaries, 
and a Committee of Forty-three Gentlemen, constitute the officers 
of the Institution. It was formed on the seventh of March 1817 ; 
and its Anniversary meeting is constantly to be held on the first 
Wednesday in May. 

The Society commenced with so much spirit, that seventeen 
days after its institution, a Hundred and Fifty Pounds Sterling 
were remitted to the Parent Society in England ; and on the se- 
venth of May, two months after the formation of the Society, the 
benefactions and subscriptions had amounted to £400 sterling. 

A Sub-Committee of eight gentlemen, was appointed to visit 
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frery dwelling in the town of Sydney, that they might ascertain 
the number of bibles to be found there, and the number of per- 
tons who could read ; to facilitate which object they divided it in- 
%o four districts. This examination^ in addition to securing its 
Immediate objects, has furnished some particulars of a statistical 
nature, by no means uninteresting. The town of Sydney alone 
is found to contain nearly a Thousand houses, and about Four 
Thousand (European) inhabitants ; and it is satisfactory to find, 
that of these more than Five-eighths are capable of reading the 
Holy Scriptures. The copies of the Scriptures found already among 
them, were, if averaged, equivalent to the number of housejs : but 
still a full third of the houses were found destitute. 

The Report, * which was printed at Sydney, in addition to 
much valuable matter contained in the speeches at the for- 
mation of the Society, has subjoined thereto an appropriate ad- 
dress to " the Heads of Families," to t€ Mechanics and Laborers" 
and " to the Inhabitants in general." On the whole, when we 
consider the hope thus afforded relative to this rising settlement, 
the capabilities of New Holland alone, so little inferior in size 
to the whole of Europe; and look forward to the probability 
of its being one day filled with inhabitants who love and obey the 
Sacred Word, the heart dilates with joyful hope, and blesses 
the God of mercy who is able to turn the wilderness into a fruitful 
field, and cause the desert to bloom like the garden of God. 
This happy event, will, we trust be in some degree accelerated by 
the Seminary described in the following article* 

INTELLIGENCE FROM EUROPE. 
VIII. Church Missionary Society. New Zealand. 

We contemplate with joy the prospect of good held out by the 
following account of a Seminary for the Christian Education of 
youth in New Zealand. Mr. Marsden having suggested the ad- 
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vantage of establishing a Seminary in New South Wales, for th# 
education of some young New Zealanders, the Committee of th# 
Church Missionary Society immediately acquiesced in the proposal. 
The clergymen in the colony have expressed their conviction that 
such an establishment will be of the greatest service, and have ac- 
cordingly began to carry the plan into execution. It is intended to 
instruct these Zealanders in some of the more simple arts, such as 
spinning their native flax, and manufacturing it, as also in smith's 
work, and agriculture. Four young men are already admitted, 
and are improving fast in useful knowledge. Such an establish- 
ment, independently of its immediate advantages to the New Zea- 
landers, will afford a pledge for the safety of the settlers in that 
country, as the persons instructed will be either the sons of chiefs^ 
or their near relatives. 

IX. Gaelic Schools. 



The following abstract from the Sixth Report of the Society for 


the support of Gaelic Schools, will not be perused without inter-* 


est: 

Report. Year. 


Estimate in round numbers. 


First, 1811, 


Preparatory measures. 


Second, 1812, 


650 Scholars. 


Third, 1813, 


1400. 


Fourth, 1814, 


1500. 


Fifth, 1815, 


2500. 


Sixth, 1816, 


3557. 



The funds of the Society are however extremely low. The ac- 
count exhibits a balance against the Society of nearly 800 £. 
— While other institutions are steadily moving forward to that 
glorious consummation, when knowledge shall be universal, it is 
distressing to perceive that the exertions of this society, which 
have been conducted with the strictest economy and prudence, 
are fettered for want of funds.* 

* Any thin? which may be sent the Editors for this object shall be remit- 
ted to the Committee at Edinburgh in the name of the subscribers with 
the utmost faithfulness.. 
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« . 1KTELLIGENCE FROM AMERICA. 

X. American Bible Society, 

About the middle of the year 1816 several of the Auxiliary BU 
ble Societies in America, determined to concentrate their effort*, 
and attempt the formation of a National Society, on the same prin- 
ciple with the British and Foreign Bible Society. Delegates from 
a considerable number of these Societies met at New York, and 
formed themselves into a convention, of which the first Resolu- 
tion was " That it is expedient to establish without delay a gene- 
ral Bible Institution for the circulation of the Scriptures without 
note or comment/* A committee was then appointed to form 
the draft of a constitution, which after being read and carefully 
considered^ was unanimously adopted. The venerable Elias Bau- 
denot, Esq. of New Jersey is president of the Society, and four- 
teen gentlemen from the various sections of the Union are Vice- 
Presidents. From the First Report of the Society, which we have 
received, it appears, that the various denominations of christians 
have entered with much ardor into this extended plan. Forty- 
three Societies which existed before its formation, have enrolled 
themselves as auxiliary to it, and forty-one other societies have 
been formed since its commencement. 

The amount of monies subscribed at the close of the Report 
was 37,779 Dollars, although its funds have not been enriched by 
contributions from all the societies in the union, many of which 
continue to prefer the plan of disbursing in Bibles the whole a- 
mount of their funds in their own neighbourhood. These local at- 
tachments are however highly advantageous, since they secure the 
diffusion of light within their own circles 5 and in a country where 
religion prevails to so considerable an extent as in America, they 
will perhaps produce a much greater amount of good than the 
amalgamation of all exertion in one society where the efficient 
agents must necessarily be few. Divine Wisdom is pleased to 
employ both these means, and from both to produce accumulated 
advantage to the general cause of religion. If local societies pos- 
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cess superior advantages for diffusing the scriptures through every 
part of their circle, as it must be acknowledged that they do ; one 
general society may attempt that which is beyond the power of 
a local society ; and the extent of the field is such as to demand 
all the energies of united exertion. In South America and the 
Brazils, the inhabitants are still sitting in darkness, and though 
political events may for a short period retard the circulation of Bi- 
bles, the time will certainly arrive, when every obstacle to an un- 
limited diffusion of divine light in those countries will be removed # 
Every friend of man will therefore view with lively satisfaction the 
formation of a National Society in America, which, divested of all 
local incumbrances, .shall be enabled to pursue with underrating 
step the great object for which it was instituted, till not merely 
North America, but the whole of that vast continent, shall be il- 
luminated with the light of Divine Revelation. 



X. Dig-Durshuna, No. III. 

No. Ill of the Dtg-Dtcrshtcna, in the Bengalee language, published last 
month, contains 1. A V iew of Ancient History from the creation to the 
flood, and of the Western world* to the birth of Christ, in which the rise of 
the four great monarchies is distinctly traced, and those circumstances 
mentioned which bear in any degree on India. 2. The natural history of 
the Elephant. 3. An account of the ancient city of Gour. 

* The history of the Eastern World tinU form « separate article in another 
number of that work* 
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THE FRIEND OF INDIA. 



No. III. 



OUR last Number brought down the view of the various Insti- 
tutions at this Presidency for the advancement of knowledge and 
the removal of human misery, to the end of the, eighteenth cen- 
tury. The beginning of this century brings before us those 
which involve a wider extent of operation. One of the first ob- 
jects that meets our eyes is, the institution of the College of Fort 
William, of which, although it does not come within our plan to 
give a particular account here, its aspect on the future happiness 
of this country, would render us inexcusable were we to pass it 
over wholly in silence. We cannot however do any degree of jus- 
tice to the subject without going back into the last century and 
noticing the efforts of our own countrymen in the cultivation of 
the Indian languages, which indeed deserve to be rescued from ob- 
livion as developing the designs of Providence respecting India, in - 
a way which may lead to results best appreciated in future ages* 

The state of India about sixty years ago, was deplorable in the 
extreme. To the most complete despotism ever yet exercised on 
the human mind, that of the Brahmanic tribe over their deluded 
countrymen, had been added, the oppressive rule of their Mussul- 
man conquerors, which had increased the ignorance, the wretch- 
edness, and the general depravity of manners, found among the 
natives of this country. In these circumstances it pleased Di- 
vine Providence, by a series of successes in arms which rendered 
all opposition vain, to place them under the fostering care of Bri- 
tain. Alter this, the first care was of course that of settling the 
state of the country so as to impart to the inhabitants the bless- , 
ings of peace, and of a regular administration 0/ government. 

I 
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This was not the work of a day ; nor indeed could the country 
be said to enjoy a state of tranquility much before the general 
peace in 1763. But after this the repairing of the ravages occa- 
sioned by war, and the regulation of the financial and judicial af- 
fairs of a country so newly enjoying the advantages of British rule, 
would naturally occupy the attention of those to whom Provi- 
dence had now confided the country ; and the distresses for a long 
time felt through the interruption which commerce and agricul- 
ture had experienced, and particularly the dreadful famine in 
1769, would add much to the labor and difficulty. , It is there- 
fore no wonder that our countrymen were able at this period to 
pay little attention to the languages of India. The knowledge 
of them, however, is essential to its mental and moral improve- 
in en t : without an inter-communication in point of language, lit- 
tle can be done for the improvement of any country, and the idea 
of creating this intercourse by teaching the mass of people a new 
language, if not completely hopeless, is of such distant promise 
tfeat generations must pass away before any thing of importance 
can be effected. 

The situation of Bengal moreover, was such as to render the Gos- 
pel indispensably necessary. Idolatry had been tried in its fullest 
extent, and through a system of no common kind, — a system 
which in the doctrine of the metempsychosis, holding out immedi- 
ate punishment for crimes, had brought future threatenings homej, 
to every man's feelings, — but wholly in vain as to the prevention 
of sin. Mahometan ism had exerted all its power, and had only add- 
ed to the general corruption. It was light which was needed, that 
light fci which maketh manifest." But in what way could this ap- 
proach the native mind so as to become the free choice of the 
people ? No compulsion could answer the purpose : this jiad 
been fully tried in the case of Mahometanism, which the acst 
powerful coercion could never render the religion of the populace 
in Bengal. The gospel must therefore become the free choice of the 
common people before it can perform its work on ihe mind, and , 
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produce those sacred fruits which bless mankind. Till the popular 
languages were laid open, however, this was impossible ; and to 
the usual impediments respecting the acquisition of languages and 
the diffusion of knowledge through them, were added an almost 
unconquerable reluctance to communicate instruction in those 
-who alone were able, the learned among the Brahmans, together 
•with the want of a printed character* But Providence gradually 
removed these obstacles, and fully opened the way for the pro- 
mulgation of Ji^ht* 

As early as the year 1776 the mind of Mr. Nathaniel Brassey 
Ilalhcd was strongly turned to the study both of the Bengalee an<l 
the Sungskiitn languages, possibly from feelings by no means un- 
frequent among European scholars at that period, a boundless but 
unfounded admiration of the sacred writings of the Hindoos. Th» 
fruit of his studies appeared in the year 1778, in a grammar of 
the Bengalee language, which although imperfect, as might have 
been expected to be the case with a first attempt, evidently dis- 
plays much of research, and still more of a classical taste 4 and will 
long endear his memory to the lovers of Indian literature* 

But if Halhed merits our thanks for thus opening the door to 
Indian literature, he deserves them still more for instilling a love/ 
to those studies into the mind of his friend Wilkius. To -Mr* 

Charles (now Dr.) Wilkins, we are indebted for the application* 
of tiie art of printing to the Bengal language — tjie result of which 
on the destinies of India, it must be left for eternity fully to de- 
velope. The idea once realized in his mind, no labor could de- 
ter, no diffiru'ty discourage him; he originated the model?, pre— 
pared the materia s, and shared the manual labor with his native 
assistants while he directed their operations. Among the first spe- 
cimens of his typographical skiil, was his friend Halhed's Bengalee 
Grammar, which, but for him could not liav- seen the light, at 
least in this country. To this fount of Bengalee types, he add- 
ed others in the Nagree and Persian characters ; and thus com* 

12 
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pletety opened the way for the ultimate diffusion of knowledge 
throughout India. 

If these means were now provided in the course of an all- wise 
Providence, the desire to employ them was kindling in the minds 
of men peculiarly adapted for the arduous work of explaining the 
languages and literature of India. In the latter end of 1783 ar- 
rived in India, Sir William Jones, a name deservedly dear to eve- 
ry friend of literature. Eminently prepared by his previous stu- 
dies, and fired with the desire of adding to his other acquisitions 
a knowledge of u the language of the gods," he began the study 
of Songskritu through the medium of the Moogduboodh ; and 
attained a degree of proficiency therein, which astonished the 
" twice-born" themselves. To him we are indebted pre-emi- 
nently for subduing the reluctance of the Brahman to communi- 
cate instruction. The sum he gave his pundit, if common fame 
may be relied on, almost exceeds belief. Five Hundred Rupees 
monthly is the sum which the natives affirm he gave his instruc- 
tor in the sacred language, Ram-lochun, a pundit of the Vydya 
or medical cast, who died at Nuddea a few years ago. If this 
were really the case, still the result was worthy of the liberality. 
The reluctance is completely subdued : at the present moment, 
a multitude of teachers in that language could be obtained for a 
twentieth part of the sum with which he is said to have purchase 
ed the labors of Ms instructor. 

The efforts of Sir William Jones were by no means solitary ; 
others at the same time cultivated either the Sangskritu language, 
or those of Arabia and Persia ; and a publication which as early 
as 1785, issued from the press at Calcutta, in two volumes quar* 
to, under the title of the u Asiatic Miscellany," contains, among 
much of inferior value, a number of pieces which sufficiently 
mark the increasing taste for the cultivation of Indian literature/ 
The work is enriched indeed with two or three pieces by Sir Wil* 
liam Jones himself. * 
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> But one of the most important services that Sir William J one* 
Tendered to India, was, the formation of the Asiatic Society, in 
-the year 1784. Of this Institution the nature of our work pre* 
eludes any thing beyond a cursory notice ; but it was here that 
4he kindred minds which then adorned India* rallied round the il- 
lustrious founder, seconded his labors, and began those Research- 
es, which have so much attracted the attention of the learned in 
Europe, and thrown such light on the languages, literature, and 
antiquities of India. If it be said that the discoveries made in 
this way fell far short of previous expectation; while we acknow- 
ledge the truth of this remark, we arer, that this was unavoidable. 
£fore was expected than could be realized, particularly by those 
who were dissatisfied with Divine Revelation. Many of the 
learned, especially in France, felt certain that in these recondite 
Brahmamc records, facts would be found which would complete-. 
ly invalidate the Mosaic account of the creation, and demonstrate 
tile age Moses allots to the world to be a mere span, compared 
with its real age a's found in these records* Disappointment of 
course followed examination ; and the empty casket is now treat- 
ed with contempt and neglect, because when opened, it did not 
disclose to view that which wa9 nerer deposited therein ! Yet is 
the discovery of its real emptiness nothing ? Is it of no value to 
re igion that infidels are driven from their last refuge ? that infide- 
lity is now able to point to no unexplored writings on earth, and 
say t* There lies my defence. Examine these, and then boast of 
the Scriptures if you dare ?" Such then was the service rendered 
to the cause of religion by those who unlocked the stores of 
Suagskrit literature, while they opened the way for the. translati- 
on of the genuine Revelation of God into the rarious dialects oi T 
India, and its ultimate dispersion throughout Eastern Asia* 

To this the establishment of the College of Fort William 
YlU be found to have contributed in a high degree. A happy day for 
ludtt was the day in which Lord Wellesley formed the plan of that 
Callage, Its giving a new impetus to the almost expiring studies of 
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the natives themselves, its removing every thing formidable froni 
the study of I udiun languages, and securing a competent knowledge 
of them among gentlemen stationed throughout India, are, in their 
Ultimate consequences, sufficient of themselves to entitle the 
Founder of this College, and those who have since so ably patron- 
ized and conducted the Institution, to the gratitude of the latest 
posterity. The time, the attendant circumstances, its collateral, 
and even its oblique effects, all mark the hand of an all-wise Pro- 
vidence. In the co-adjutors and companions of Sir William Jones, 
Lord Wellesiey, (then Lord Mornington) found those who were 
capable of realizing his enlarged plans ; and in the Asiatic Socie* 
ty 9 the College of Fort William has constantly found its ablest sup* 
porters and its brightest ornaments. 

It is our business however, to notice particularly the effect which 
these events had on the introduction of knowledge among the na- 
tives. In this, the grand means must of coarse be the word of 
God ; and the opportunities afforded by these various leadings of 
Providence both for translating and printing the Sacred Scriptures, 
were such as to excite the warmest gratitude. One of the very 
men who had assisted Wiikins in the fabrication of his types, ap- 
plied to the missionaries at Serampore when they had resided, 
there only a few months ; and though he died in about three years, 
it was not ti»l he had instructed a sufficient number of his own 
eountrymen in the art ; who, in the course of eighteen years, have 1 
prepared founts of types in fourteen Indian alphabets, a number 
capable of printing the Scriptures in nearly every dialect spoken 
from China to the Persian gulf. To enlarge further on this sub- 
ject, would be improper. We proceed to notice, as most intimate* 
ly connected with this subject, 

The Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society. 
The formation of this Society was preceded by a step of much 
importance to the best interests of India, the formation by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, of a Corresponding Commit* 
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tee in Calcutta, of which George Udny, Esq. was chosen Presi- 
dent, and the Rev. Mr. Brown the first Secretary. The office 
is now filled by the Rev. Mr. Thomason. This Committee, al- 
though it merely receives the funds voted by the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, has contributed greatly to the enlightening 
of the country,* by encouraging the translation and the dispersion 
of the Sacred Scriptures. It was by bringing the importance of 
this object fully into ,view, that it lea* to the formation of the Cal- 
cutta Bible Society. The circumstances attending the origin of 
.this society are too well known to render enlargement necessary* 
On the 18th of February, in the year 1811, at the request of the 
Rev. David Brown. then First Chaplain of the Presidency, a ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Henry Martyn ; and on the 21st of 
the same month a meeting was held for the sake of forming the So- 
ciety, of which we cannot give a clearer and more impressive idea, 
than by inserting the original Resolutions of the Society in their 
own language and form : 

•* At a meeting held at the Collie of Fort William for the purpose of consider* 
ing the propriety of Instituting a Bible Society, as Auxiliary to the British 
ind Foreign Bible Society established in London; • 

The Rev. DAVID BROWN, in the Chair, 
It was unanimously resolved, 

r l. That this meeting do highly approve the object of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society esta > ishe'd \n London, and take a lively inter at in its 
proceedings, and will cooperate with ., by all means in their power. 

2. That this meeting do now form themselves into a Society, to be entit- 
led, " The Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society" the object of which shall he 
the. same with that of the British and Foreign Bible Society, viz. to encour- 
age the circulation of the Koly Scriptures, without Note or Comment ; 
and especially to supply the demands of the Native Christians of India, 
computed to be nearly a million, including those in the island of Ceylon. 

S. That the business of the Society be conducted by a President, Vice* 
dissidents, a Treasurer, Secretary, and a Committee, to be elected annually. 

f. That in order to give effect to its design, Benefactions and Subscripti- 
ons be solicited, and books be opened for the reception of names. 
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5. That each person contributing his aid to the Society by an anndal^Ht* 
nation shall be considered a member of the Society. 

6. That each person contributing annually Two Hundred Rupees be eK- 
gible to the Committee. 

7. That Christian Ministers of all persuasions, who shall aid this institu- 
tion, be entitled to attend and vote at all meetings of the Committee, but 
that no person deriving any emolument from the Society shall have that 
privilege. 

8. That there be an annual General Meeting 1 of Benefactor* and Sub- 
scribers in the first week of February, to settle the accounts of the preced- 
ing j ear, and to cbuse a Committee for conducting the business of the en- 
suing 3 ear. 

9. That a Report with an account of the receipts and disbursements b« 
published annually for the satisfaction of all the Subscribers. 

10. That John Herbert Harington, Esq. be President!. 

11. That George Udny, Esq. and Neil Benjamin Edmonstone, Esq. be 

Vice-Presidents. 

12. That Jos. D. Alexander, Esq. be Treasurer, and the Rev. D. Brown, 
Secretary. 

13. That the Committee for conducting the business of the Society dur- 
ing the present year, in addition to he President, Vice President*, Trea- 
surer, and Secretary, do consist of the following gent'emen ; and that any 
five of them be competent to act : viz. Lieut.-Col. Ball, Joseph Baretto,Esq* 
Alexander Colvin,Esq. George Crnttenden,Esq. W. Egerton, Esq. Com- 
modore Hayes, W. Hunter, Esq. J. P. Larkins, Esq. Lieut. Col. Paton, R. 
C. Plowden, Esq. Johannes Sarkies,Esq. J W. Sherer, Esq. James Stuart* 
Esq. John Thornhill, Esq. ' 

(Signed) D. BROWN, Chairman. 

It was further resolved, on the motion of Mr. Harington, seconded by 
Mr. Udny, that the thanks of the Society be given to Mr. Brown for his 
sealous assistance in forwardiug the object and business of this meeting." 

This Society, commencing under such pleasing circumstances, 
was encouraged by the friends of religion nearly throughout In- 
dia ; and no less a sum than Forty-f6ar Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Thirty-seven Rupees was subscribed the first year. It com- 
menced its operations with two versions of the Scriptures of the 
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highest utility 5 one of five thousand copies in the Tamul lan- 
guage for the Christians on the Coast 5 and another in the Cin- 
galese language for the Christians in the isle of Ceylon. Steps 
were also taken to procure from Europe a supply of New Testa- 
ments in the Portuguese language, for such of that nation as wish* 
ed to peruse the Sacred Scriptures. 

In addition to this the Society have also printed in the Persian 
character an edition of the Rev. Henry Martyn's Translation 
of the New Testament into the Oordoo dialect, consisting of Two 
Thousand copies 5 and since, another edition containing the same 
number of copies in the Nagree character, which is still more 
extensively read. But the two most extensive works in which 
they have engaged, and by which they have rendered a most im- 
portant service to the eastern world, have been, an edition of the 
•^rhole Scriptures in the Armenian and the Malay languages. The 
Armenian version, so highly celebrated for its accuracy and ex- 
cellence, had never yet been printed in Eastern Asia, the last edi- 
tion having been printed at Venice above fifty years before. Hence 
the scarcity of copies in India, as has been already hinted in a 
preceding number, was great almost beyond belief. A version 
of the whole Scriptures containing two thousand copies, was there* 
fore printed at the expense of the Society, in a new type cut for 
the occasion. To this good work, some of the Armenians them- 
pelves contributed liberally j and the version is highly acceptable 
to the Christians of that nation, both in Calcutta and in other parts 
of India. 

The other great work which the Society hare undertaken and 
in a great measure accomplished, is, a complete edition of the 
Malay Scriptures both in the Roman and the Arabic character. 
So important did this version appear, that Government was plea- 
sed to contribute the sum of Ten Thousand Rupees towards de- 
fraying the expense. This version an edition of which had not 
been printed for nearly aixty years, was greatly needed by Chris- 

J 
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tians whose low state in life rendered it impossible for them to h& 
come possessed of such a treasure, had it not been thus gratuitously 
provided for them ; and an extra three thousand copies of the Nevr 
Testament which the Committee wisely ordered to be first print- 
ed, were nearly absorbed in Amboyna alone. In Major Mclnnes 
and the Rev. Mr. Hutchings, the Society have happily obtained 
that able assistance which has exceedingly enhanced the value of 
this version, by the care and skill with which it has been revised 
and improved by these gentlemen. Thus the Christians in the 
Indian Archipelago have now obtained a mr.st seasonable supply 
of the word of God, by means which, a few years ago, were not 
in existence. Did the benevolent soul of the revered Sir Robert , 
Boyle need any addition to its felicity, it must receive it when 
contemplating this work completed, which so interested his mind, 
that, a hundred and for* y years ago, he in Britain printed an edi- 
tion of the Four Gospels in this language and in the Roman cha- 
racter, wholly at his own expense. It is the privilege of the 
good to rejoice in every thing done for the best interests of man- 
kind j and a period will sur ly come, when it will be impossible 
to prevent those who have sowed, and those who haVe reap- 
ed, from rejoicing together for evermore. 

The care of Providence over this Society has eminently appear- 
ed in more instances than one. The lamented death of its first 
Secretary, the Rev. David Brown, who might with the greatest 
justice be termed, the Founder of the Society, seemed likely to 
interrupt its. career of prosperity. The spirit with which he ani- 
mated the Society survived him, however $ and the arduous exer- 
tions of his colleague and successor, the Rev. Mr.Thomason, have 
repaired the breach made by his death, 

• The Seventh Report of the Society, which is now before the 
public, and to which we regret we have not as yet been able to 
pay that attention we wish, precludes the necessity of our saying 
any thing more on the present state of the Society, than that the 
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auppOrt it deservedly experiences, is increasing, and its funds are 
in the most flourishing condition. 

(To be continued.) 

II. Cursory Remarks in letters to friends during a journey to 
Chittagong. 
(Concluded from the last Number.) 
"Feb. 19, 1818. 1 have not a syllable of news. A boat is the 
worst place in the world for letter- writing : one can do nothing but 
read. I have read Franklin's life, but wish it had been ail writ- 
ten by himself, though it contains few of the great events, and ma- 
ny of the worst actions, of his life. His frankness and simplicity 
render the work interesting, especially when we reflect that it is,the 
history of the early, life of so great a man. But how much do we 
regret the absence of that genuine piety which would have shone 
so gloriously in such a mind as his. I have also finished Toland's 
life of Milton, and read Mr. Grant on the Hindoos. A man who* 
wishes to devote his life to the welfare of the Hindoos, will find 
many sound and important ideas on their state, and the means 
of improving it, in this latter work. . While I do not give up an 
atom of the importance of Sungskrita or Bengalee, I think that 
Mr. Grant's plan, of having the business of government and of the , 
courts of law transacted in our native tongue, a good one, as a 
grand means of detaching the natives from their ancient prejudices, 
and of attaching them to us. 

"Burrisal, March 11. The former part of our journey supplied 
some incidents which I have already sent. I have since given 
tracts in a number of places, and yesterday I obtained a congre- 
gation at Rajbundiir, a large market : the merchants here form 
clay storehouses in the inside of their warehouses, to prevent their 
property from being destroyed in case of fire : if the house be 
burnt, the clay-house in the inside remains entire, and their most 
valuable property is saved. Yesterday the boatmen killed a young 
alligator. Many of the rivers through which we have passed are 
very large, and the, scenery on the banks is beautiful. The coun* 
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try is also woody, and the soil appears to be rich : we found the 
milk in some places very good indeed, which shews that the pas- 
turage is better than in your parts. I have, in fact, been highly de- 
lighted with many of these scenes, and I think this journey is far 
more pleasant than yours ; for you had nothing to look at for ma- 
ny days together but high banks ; here the country is open on both 
sides, and is shaded with trees in a most diversified and pleasing 
manner. The number of betle- nut trees is astonishing; one would 
think the produce could never be consumed. A husbandman plant' 
ing sugar-canes informed me, that the rent of his piece of ground 
was one roopee eight anas, and that he should obtain forty roopees 
for the canes when ripe, at the end of a year. Another who was 
weeding cotton told me, that the ground which cost him in rent 
four roopees would produce twenty, if the crop were good. We 
yesterday passed, so far inland as this, a Pegue boat of a curious, 
construction. We arrived here this morning, and I am sending 
. books into the town. 

" After leaving Burrisal on Monday morning, we entered on a 
much wider river, and, as the wind was contrary, we spent much 
time in tacking. At Burrisal I enquired of a gentleman respectl 
ing a community of Portuguese at or near Bakur-gunj. Here is 
a chapel, and the revenues arising from lands, granted, I believe, 
by government many years back, not only support the priest, (sa- 
lary thirty or forty roopees monthly,) but a large sum is remitted 
, annually to support the establishment at Bandel. This gentleman 
is a large land-holder, and derives, I fancy, not less than 15 per 
cent from his lands.— We were from Monday till Saturday in com- 
ing from Burrisal to Chittagong. For the two or three las* days, 
in passing Hatiyaand Sundeep, we found the river very wide ; and 
the waves ran very high. In passing Sundeep, we observed a 
range of hills, on one of which is a spring called Seeta-koondB, 
the water of which, when it rises to the surface, is covered with 
flame. I was advised to visit this place, which is about twenty- 
four miles from Chittagong. 

" The entr *5 c ? *? CWttagong from the river is certainly strik- 
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ing, and the town itself is the most romantic inhabited spot I hare 
seen in this country. It is built on a number of sand (not stone) 
hills of different heights. The ascent to the house in which I re- 
side, is about two hundred yards. It is common here to hate six 
bearers, two of whom, on ascending the hills, push the palanqueen 
from behind. From this house I can count, on different hills, about 
twenty-four houses or bungalows, but mostly houses. Almost ail 
the Europeans reside on the hills ; the native inhabitants dwell in 
the vallies, which are full of huts and gardens (or rather jun- 
gles). If these could be cleared, and made into flower or kitchen 
gardens, interspersed with a few trees, the scenery would be great-" 
ly heightened. As it is, the wildness of nature is preserved ; and, 
with all its imperfections, it is certainly the most romantic place 
in these parts 2 it strongly reminds me of the scenery in York- 
shire, from Halifax to the seat of my youthful studies and first la- 
bours as a Tillage preacher. Yet the scenery at Matlock Bath is 
more awfully grand and majestic, especially when we add to it the 
terrors of winter ; and more sweet and captivating, when the val- 
leys are clothed with the verdure of the latter end of spring. 
When I had driven through the circuitous roads for nearly a mile 
from the river side to this house, and had ascended the hill, and 
gazed on the prospect all around, I was in raptures : — On one side is 
the sea, on another a fine plain containing a meandering river, (the 
Kurnuphooliya,) and beyond it, as far as the eye can stretch, ranges 
of hills, in two heights, leading the mind to Himalaya. On 
another side, hill on hill fills the sight, while those^immediately ' 
around are capped with houses, some resembling castles or pa- 
laces, the delightful abodes of my countrymen. 

66 The native houses are much more decent than in your parts ; 
and the people in general seem in better circumstances, that is, 
they appear to have more comforts. They build the walls of their 
houses with platted split bamboos, which are very cheap and ex- 
ceedingly strong. Bamboos were formerly one hundred for the 
roopee, but are now dearer. The roof is made of split bamboos, 
and covered with long grass, The houses are generally surround* 
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ed with a mat wall, made of these bamboos split. The inhabitants 
drink spring water, clear as chrystal. The roads in the town are 
rery sandy, very narrow, and 7ery circuitous, so that to visit your 
next door neighbour, you may have to go a quarter of a mile, 
though you may stand on the top of one hill and almost make your- 
self heard at the top of the next, if you speak somtwhat loud. In 
carrying water, &c. the bearers throw a very short stick across the 
shoulders, and the koolsees are therefore much more elevated than 
in the way water is carried by the natives near Calcutta. The 
cattle ar£ very small, and tame buffaloes are quite common. A 
great quantity of salt is made on the sides of the river near Chit- 
tagong. I see very few Hindoo temples, but the mosques are 
numerous, and the proportion of Masulman inhabitants is large. 
The Hindoos bathe and perform their daily ceremonies in tanks. I 
see many Mugs in the streets. Here are two Portuguese chapels, 
and two divisions of the town are occupied by the Portuguese* 
This morning (the 11th) we had a fine ride through what is called 
1 the Pass :' the hills on each side rising almost perpendicularly, 
and producing a grand and very pleasing effect I should like 
to see a topographical description of Chittagong. I fancy it was 
formerly in a great measure in the hands of the fukeers : it is now 
coming fast into the hands of the native head-servants, dewans,&c. 
belonging to the station. There are many hills to the north of the 
town uninhabited, and tygers have now and then been seen at a 
small distance. 

<c March 1 1. 1 have sent for the elders or readers from Harbung, 
&c. and -if possible shall go with them on Monday to their town, 
two days' journey. I intend after this to assemble at Chittagong as 
many Mug christians as possible, and give them up to brother P. 
advise with them, and settle them as well as I can, and after visiting 
Seeta-koondn, I hope to proceed to Dacca, and then to return 
., home. 

u March 16. Last week I preached to Dr. M\ sail-makers, 
(Portuguese) and on Friday evening to Capt. W's people, that is 
to about two hundred of them. On Saturday afternoon I preach* 
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ed at the house of a Portuguese : but at the close, after prayer I 
found my whole congregation in a state of painful levity. When 
I asked the cause, the reply was, that the Portuguese had never 
seen such a thing for generations as a person thus engaging in 
prayer, and that the singularity made them all laugh. Such are 
these Roman Catholic christians : they do not even know what 
prayer means. Ten of the Mugs are arrived from Harbung. I have 
been to see them at De Bruyn's ; they seem very pleasant, well- 
dressed, intelligent men. 

" Yesterday morning I preached in English. We had about a 
dozen of our countrymen present. In the afternoon I preached 
in Bengalee, where we had a number of Portuguese brought by 
Reveiro, with the Mugs, &c. I persuaded Kshepoo to pray in Bur- 
man, or rather Arakahese ; and after worship I sat with the Mugs 
for some time. I can understand their broken Bengalee tolerably 
well. They sung a Bengalee hymn, or ^r srt't'T jjta fwi, &c. ; and 
by adding the Burman accent, it became quite interesting. I am 
going to-day to Harbung with them, where I expect to baptize 
six or seven candidates : a Mug woman at Chittagong also wishes 
to be baptized. At Raptai over the hills to the east of Chittagong 
are a number of ■ baptized Mugs, who have not been heard of for 
a year. Kshepoo went once to see them, but the land-owners met 
him, and threatened to shoot him if he advanced, declaring that 
he should not come to take away the cast of their ryots. He held 
out his book, requesting that they would examine it, and if it 
contained good words, to let him proceed; but if not, to shoot 
. him.^They would listen to nothing, and he was obliged to return.'* 

III. JugunnaVha's Car. 

On the 5th day of July, the annual drawing forth, of Jtf *tin- 
nat'ha's car, took place at Muhesha near Rtshera. On these occa- 
sions, Jugtinnat'ha is placed in his car, and drawn about two miles 
to Bftlltfbhpoora ; when he is let down from the; car by means of 
ropes and carried to the temple of his brother Radha-btdlwbh about 
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s two miles distant. There he remains eight days, enjoying, according 
tothenatiYes,thedelightfulsocietyofhisbrotherandsister. The? in- 
flux of worshippers on these days is immense. Women who never 
appear in public on other occasions, visit the temple and present of- 
ferings according to their circumstances. Three or four hundred 
boats may be seen on the river, passing and repassing with crowds 
of females, some of them from a distance of two or three days* 
journey. On the ninth day jKgwnnat'ha leaves his brother, re- 
mounts his car, and is drawn to his own temple, amidst the enthu- 
siastic shouts of the people. 

The rich native to whom the car belongs, (the idol is the pro- 
perty of the lord of the soil on which the temple stands,) had re- 
cently built a house near the temple, for the convenience of his fa- 
mily on these occasions. The earth before it had been turned * 
up, and having imbibed the rain which fell incessantly a day or 
two before the festival, was exceedingly soft. Wh n therefore the 
car arrived at this spot, the wheels sunk into the earth, and every 
effort to extricate them proved ineffectual. A heavy shower which 
fell at the same time, dispersed the crowd, and the car instead of 
proceeding nearly two miles as usual, remained only fifty yards 
from its original station. The proprietor of the car, standing be- 
fore it, lamented in bitter terms the ruin which this event entailed 
on his ancestor who had built the car. The Hindoos imagine, that 
a man continues immortal, as long as any great or important work 
he. may have achieved, continues to flourish : thus the Hindoos es- 
teem Valmiki as still enjoying immortality, because his work is 
now in constant circulation among them. The stopping of the car, 
defeated the purpose for which it was built, and plainly indicated 
that his ancestor had fallen from his immortality. 

On the second day the people again applied their shoulders to the 
ropes in vain ; the car was immoveable, and the whole multitude ex- 
claimed that nothing but the presence of his brother Radha-bwllwbh 
would induce Jwgtamat'lui to move, Messengers were immediate* 
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\y dispatched for Radha-bwllwbh, who haying come to a certain dis- 
tance on the shoulders of his priests, they, declared that he would 
proceed no farther ; that he had never gone farther from his own 
temple on any other occasion ; and that he would not deviate from 
bis usual course. This was, however, as the reader will easily per- 
ceive, merely a trick to obtain money. An eager debate now arose 
between the proprietor of the car and the sacerdotal proprietors of 
Radha-biillwbh, and after much litigation, the priests consented for 
Fifty Rupees to allow him to pass the limit prescribed by their ava„ 
rice. The money was counted down on the spot, and Radha-bwl- 
lwbh proceeded towards the car. Enthusiasm now redoubling the 
efforts of the^multitude, the car began to move. This propitious 
event was universally ascribed to the satisfaction of Jtigunnat'ha 
on beholding his brother. It however again remained stationary 
after proceeding but a few yards, and Radha-bullubh was obliged 
to return without his brother. 

In two or three days the priests of Radha-bwllwbh began to feel 
the effects of Jugunnat'ha's absence ; the visits to the temple were 
few, and the offerings inconsiderable. These offerings had been pre- 
viously farmed out for Two Hundred and Thirty-two Rupees, and 
the farmers plainly saw, that unless Jugztnnat'ha could be brought 
to>he temple, they should lose, not only the profits which they usu- 
ally made above that amount, but be unable to realize even that 
sum, After various consultations therefore between the priests of 
both temples, Ju»winat'l.a was silently conveyed to his brother's oa 
the evening of the third day. 

The misfortune which had happened to the car, being almost un- 
precedented, filled the minds of the multitude with anxiety. They 
attributed it to various' causes. Some said, that the proprietor of 
the car, had, contrary to his usual custom, partaken of food before 
the car was drawn forth. Others said, that the god was incensed 
at the temerity of one of the proprietors, who had touched it 
while yet impure from the defilement of the dead body of a rela- 

K 
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tire : while others maintainedthat the wrath of Jtigunuat'ha was 
excited by his having silver and not golden hands given to him* 
In these and similar conjectures did the deluded multitude in- . 
dulge. To have said that he could not move his own car, would . 
have been a rude slander on the " Lord of the world." To save 
his power, therefore, they charged him with passion, not consi- 
dering that the attempt to secure to him the possession of one 
attribute, degraded his character in a worse degree. But one 
brahmun seemed to aim at something more dreadful ; he dream~ 
ed, or pretended to dream, that the £od had appeared to him, 
and told him that his car would not move, unless a number 
of human victims were immolated by being thrown under the 
wheels. Hearing this rumored, and aware that the deluded mul- 
titude were capable of believing this, if urged on them by the 
brahmuns, the Missionaries at Serampore drew up and printed 
a tract of eight pages, in which they laid open to the multitude' 
the true reason of the car's stopping ; and begged them to consi- 
der what they could gain by worshipping so helpless a log of wood, 
pointing them at the same time to the true " Lord of the World'*' 
as waiting to be gracious to all in every nation, who turn to him 
through his Son. This was quietly circulated among the people » 
with what effect we are unable to say ; but nothing more was heard 
of the immolation of human victims. 

On the last day of the festival the weather being favorable, the 
deluded people drew the car forwards to the temple of Radha- 
bttllubh though it was not customary to do it on the last day, and' 
seating Jugunnat'ha in it, carried him back to his old residence. 



IV. Annual Meeting of the School-Book Society. 

On Saturday, July 4th, the Annual Meeting of the School-Book 
Society was held at the Town Hall. It was attended by a con- 
siderable number of European Gentlemen ; but on this occasion, 
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the mind derived its highest gratification from the view of so 
great a number of Natives of the greatest respectability^pressnt 
at a meeting, the grand object of which was, the improvement 
of the native mind. At half past ten, the Chair was taken at the 
unanimous request of those present by W. B. Bayley, Esq. 3 and 
' the Report of the proceedings of the Committee during the past 
year drawn up by the Secretary, was then read by the Chairman, 
amidst expressions of general satisfaction ; on which as the Re- 
port itself will shortly appear, any observations are at present un- 
necessary. Suffice it to say, that from the Report the affairs of the 
Society appear to be in a highly flourishing state, that the amount 
realized by donations and subscriptions is Seventeen Thousand 
Rupees, and the expenditure during the year somewhat less than 
Five Thousand. The sum, however, for which the Committee 
stand pledged respecting works in the press, is considerable. 

The Secretary then stated, that the heavy pressure of business 
which lay on him, rendered an Additional Secretary necessary. 
This being very properly taken into consideration by the Meet- 
ing, it was unanimously agreed that a Recording Secretary be ap- 
pointed in aid of the present Secretary 5 and Mr. Montagu being 
proposed, it was unanimously resolved, that E. S. Montagu, Esq. 
be appointed the Additional Secretary. 

in the course of the meeting several of the Natives, highly 
respectable for wealth and rank, expressed their satisfaction at. 
the progress of knowledge among their own countrymen, and 
their decided approbation of the principle and the proceedings 
of the Society. After respectively voting the thanks of the meet- 
ing to the Chairman, the Treasurer, and the Secretary, for their 
able and disinterested conduct in their respective offices j the as- 
sembly separated with a lively impression on their minds of the 
increasing utility of the Society, and of the certainty that the va- 
rious endeavours now used to enlighten and improve the minds 
of the natives, will not ultimately fail of success. 
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The Committee for the preceding year, were unanimously re- 
elected 



V* Articles of intelligence from China. 

The following articles of intelligence are extracted from -the 
" Indo-Chinese Gleaner," a work pub ished occasionally, by the 
Rev. Mr. Milne at Malacca. Though they contain nothing par- 
ticularly important, they are highly pleasing, from a country as 
yet so little known. 

" Peking Gazette, March 29, 1817. It appears that a person 
holding a situation of the first rank, viz. Treasurer of the Fiib- 
kegn Province, from an apprehension of being brought to trial 
for receiving improper fees, hanged himself. There was found 
in his bosom, a statement of his case written with his own hand. 
" April 1. In Shan-toong, a man concerned in the rebellion of 
1813, was put to a slow and ignominious death, by having his 
body slowly cut to pieces. 

" During the month of April, His Majesty was expected to re- 
pair in person to the g^ ^* Toong-Ung, or the Eastern Tombs of 
his Ancestors, there to perform the usual rites of sacrifice. 

" The Censor of Kyang-nan report^ to His Majesty, that the 
sums of money granted from the Imperial Treasury, for the relief 
of districts in times of drought and famine, are so swallowed up 
by peculation, that little or nothing ever reaches the distressed 
people for whom the grants are intended 

" Peking, April 15. Great distress is experienced by the poor 
of Shan^oong, inconsequence of the rains which fell last year, and 
which caused an inundation within several districts. The posses- 
sors of lancTexperience want, and how much more, as the writer 
says, those who have neither land nor any other property ! It 4s re- 
commended to His Majesty, to remit the usual taxes, or at least 
to allow a longer period for their payment ; and also to give to 
• The Chinese characters are constantly to be read from the right to 
the left, in the Chinese manner ; but their names e*pres»ed ifl Roman let- 
ters, from the left to the right. 
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those who are absolutely in want of food, one month's provision 
and seed to sow their fields again. 

" June 1, 1817. An insurrection has taken place in the Pro- 
vince of Yun-nan. The insurgents are called by-the government 
jJJg gg Lee-fy, Monkey Banditti. The Foo-yuen of Canton, re- 
cently appointed, is prevented from undertaking the duties of his 
situation, by his being called away to quell the insurrection. 

" June 19. In the southern part of the F&h-kyen Province, two 
families, or, as that word denotes in its most extensive sense, two 
clans, in the spring of the year, fell out in consequence of some 
verbal altercation. The family name of one clan was ^jfc Tdhai, 
and of the other 3r Wang : each collected as many of his clan as, 
he could, and rushing to arms of various kinds, they fought with 
-each other till eight men were killed, and forty houses belong- 
ing to Ts % hm, burnt to ashes. The police seized a number of 
the parties j but so bitter was their animosity that Wang again 
attacked the other party, and killed several, which obliged the 
government to call in the aid of the military. 

i€ July 14. In the neighbourhood of Canton, to the west and 
the southward, the river J?(h-Kyang overflowed its banks during 
the night, by which it is said, nine hundred persons were drowned. 
The land was inundated and *he houses destroyed, by which great 
distress is occasioned to survivors. 

" August 12. From a Peking Gazette of May the 2d, it appears 
fey letters from Chang-ming, the Viceroy of the Sze-cpuen Province, 
on the western frontier of China, where a persecution of the Chris- 
tians occurred about two years ago, that on the borders of that 
province, at a place called ^ 3(r Chang-kooh, an earthquake 
happened in April last. Upwards of eleven hundred houses fell, 
and crushed to death beneath their ruins, above two thousand 
eight hundred persons, Chinese and foreigners, ^>ld and young, 
men and women, with a number of the ^ ^fj Lama Priests. 
His Imperial Majesty expresses strong feelings of commiseration 
for the suflTerers -, and in addition to 5O00* taels of silver which the 
Viceroy had already distributed to the houseless survivors, he 
• About Fifteen Thousand Rupees* 
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* directs 3 or 4000 more to be added ; and closes by directing par- 
ticular care to be taken in the distribution that the people may ac- 

* tually receive it, instead of its being embezzled in its progress, as 
is often the case 5 that 7C ^ ^ ^ J3&* Chin poo ngai lee ywm, 

- his universal affection for the black heads (i. e. the people) may 

* be seconded by those entrusted with His Majesty's bounty. 9 * 



INTELLIGENCE FROM EUROPE. 

VI. Extract* from the Report of the Edinburgh Missionary 
__ Society,, 

This Society, which richly deserves encouragement from the 
Christian public, has long supported a mission to Astracan, begun 
by the Rev. Mr. Brunton, a most able and excellent man, who com* 
pleted a version of the New Testament into the Turkish language, 
and who was equal to any undertaking, had his life been spared. 
He died of a fever in the midst of his work some years ago. It is 
pleasing to perceive from this report that his worthy successors pos- 
sess a portion of his spirit ; and that perseverance is likely to 
crown their labors ultimately with a degree of success. " 'They 
nave three stations, Rarass, the town of Astracan, and Orenberg. 
In this number we shall give a brief account of the state of things 
at the two first of these, 

Karass. 
« From the beginning of 1816 till the month of May, when Mr. 
Paterson commenced his journey to the Crimea, he and Mr. 
Galloway remained together at this Station, superintending its 
affairs ; arranging matters for the separation of the German Colo- 
nists from their secular connexion with the Mission ; attending to 
the education of their own children, and of the ransomed and other 
youth in the Colony ; and embracing such opportunities as were . 
presented to them of visiting the adjacent villages, and conversing 

* 7U denotes head* 
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•with the Natives on the subject of religion. Several of the Na* 
tire Children are mentioned as being able to repeat parts of the 
Catechism ; from which, they are frequently heard asking and an- 
swering some of the questions. 

46 The meetings for the instruction of the Ransomed (Slaves) 
are regularly kept ; and they are gradually advancing in acquaint* 
ance with the doctrines and duties of Christianity : while those of 
them who are still at school, are continuing to make as much pro- 
gress in learning to read and write as can reasonably be expected* 

" In the beginning of May, three or four hundred Tartar fami- 
lies, having left the Kuban, came and settled in the vicinity of 
Karass ; some of them in Naiman Village ; more of them on the 
Kuma,; but the greater part about sixty versts distant. And 
" thus," say the Missionaries, " while their countrymen, who, after 
hearing the Gospel without receiving it, and who some time ago 
removed from under its ministry, have mostly been cut off by the 
plague, others of the same race are brought within its sound, and , 
have the Scriptures circulated among them, to testify to them the 
way to eternal life." 

" Previously to Mr. Paterson's departure for the Crimea, he and 
Mr. Galloway received some particular information concerning 
the tribe of Ossatinzes, or Ossatinians ; which induced them to 
hope that a way might soon be opened for the introduction of the 
Gospel among them. These people live in the mountains to the 
south and south-east of Karass, at no great distance from Mos- 
dok. They had applied to the Commanding-General of the dis- 
trict, for protection from the Kabardians^ the fiercest and most 
uncivilized of all the tribes in the neighbourhood ; and had re- 
quested him to procure teachers for them, confessing their igno- » 
ranee of the true religion. By accounts, however, subsequently 
received from Mr. Paters on, there appear to be some peculiar dif- 
ficulties in the way of a Mission being established in their coun* 
try. There seems, indeed, even at present, a preparation going 
on for their being, at no very distant period, made acquainted 
with Divine Truth ; for the General; who had himself spent sev*» 
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ral years among them, in the defiles of the mountains, has at thU 
moment twelve of their boys at school, in one of the fortresses, 
learning the Russian language. Could copies of the Scriptures, 
therefore, be introduced into these schools, the word of Truth 
might, through the power of its Divine Author, take root in some 
of their hearts, and prepare them for becoming instructors of their 
countrymen in the things that belong to their eternal peace* 

u The most interesting information from Karass, received since 
the last Anniversary,-relates to the Turkmen, or Turkomans ; 
whom Mr. Galloway visited in the month of October, as soon as 
he could conveniently leave the settlement after Mr. Paterson's 
return. The Turkmen are a nomadic and pastoral tribe of Tar- 
tars, who inhabit chiefly the great Kitzliar Steppe, between the 
Kuma and the Terek, eastward from Karass towards the Caspian. ' 
They seldom, if ever, settle in villages ; but roam from place to 
place, encamping in tents, with their herds and flecks around 
them, wherever they can find suitable shelter and pasturage. 
Their language approaches nearer to the Turkish, than that of the 
other Tartars ; and, in consequence of the nature of their occu- 
pation, their spirit is less ferocious, and their habits more gentle 
and domestic. During Mr. Galloway's visit to them, on which 
he was accompanied by John Steele, one of the ransomed boys, 
he was highly gratified with the reception which they gave, equal- 
ly to his instructions, and to the copies of the New Testament and 
Tracts, which he took along with him for distribution. The cart 
in which he travelled was for some days constantly surrounded 
by crowds, earnestly requesting books ; and saying, with every 
appearance of deep interest, that they wished (o know the way 
of Salvation. And when some of the Kara Nogays, another tribe 
who wander about like the Turkmen, and who are perhaps the 
most bigotted Mahomedans of all the Tartars, endeavoured to 
persuade them not to receive such books, because they did not 
agree with the Koran, the Turkmen told them that they (viz. the 
Nogays) were ignorant persons, and that the books were recom* 
mended to them by those who knew more than they. 
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t ^ Of an Effendi, named Baba Khan Hadgi,* Mr. Galloway 
$pea,ks with great interest He is a Buchanan ; and, about twelve 
years ago, returned from his travels in Arabia, since which he Las 
been officiating among a number of Calmucks, who turned Ma- 
homedans about fifty years ago. He acknowledged that he had 
long thought that the Mahomedans do not rightly understand the 
Koran, -otherwise they would give more honour to Christ than 
they do ; and spoke as if he had very considerable doubts respect- 
ing the truth of Islamism. 

u With another EfFendi, Mr. Galloway also hsd much conver- 
sation ; in which he dwelt particularly, and in the hearing of the 
people, around them? on the Scripture account of the divinity of 
Christ, to which every Mahomedan so strongly objects— on the 
nature and design of sacrifices — on the evil of sin — on the death 
and resurrection of our Saviour— *on the impossibility of meriting 
the pardon of sin and eternal life by our own works or observan- 
ces — on the necessity of spiritual worship — and on the great aud 
essential difference between the Christian doctrine of a state of 
future happiness in heaven, and the dreams which the disciples 
of the Koran entertain respecting the enjoyments of their sen- 
sual paradise. It was with much regret that Mr. Galloway, from 
having, before he met with this EfFendi, distributed all the books 
that he had carried along with him, found he had it not in his 
power to give him a copy of the New Testament, especially as he 
said he had come a whole day's journey to receive one, and ap- 
peared to be disposed to think seriously about Christianity, He 
even endeavoured to prevail with a priest to part with the-copy 
which he had received ; but the priest told him that he had as much 
need of it as the EfFendi, and could read it equally well. " Much 
allowance," says Mr. Galloway, " must be made for the readiness 
with which the Turkmans received the books, on account of their 
not having formerly heard any thing of the Gospel ; yet, I must 
confess, I received a great deal of pleasure and encouragement 
from my visit, and purpose, God willing, to repeat it soon." 

* Hadgi, i.e. "pilgrim," is the title given to a Mahomedan priest who 
ta> performed the pilgrimage to Mecca* 
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"In addition to the above statement, it is gratifying to learn, 
that the Missionaries at Astracan had, nearly at the same time, 
delivered to the Bible Committee of that city 50 copies of the Nj w 
Testament, 50 of Luke's Gospel, and 50 of the Psalm* in Tartar ; 
for the purpose of their being sent to others of these very people 
in the neighbourhood of Kitzliar ; some of whom have co 1 lee ted 
about 50 rubles and remitted it to that Society with the view of 
procuring books from them. 

4 c Thus, almost at once, and quite unknown to each other, the 
Missionaries at Karass and Astracan were employing 1 means for 
communicating the Word of the Living andTrae God to the wan- 
dering inhabitants of that extensive tract of country. And can it 
be, irrational to draw from such a fact the interesting conclusion, 
that God has designs of mercy towards them ?" 

Astracan. , 

u The importance which the Directors of the Society hare been 
led to attach to the town of Astracan, both as a central station for 
Missionary exertion, and as the seat of an establishment for trans- 
lating and printing the Scriptures in the various languages of Asia- 
tic Russia, has been fully justified by every mouth's intelligence, 
which, during the past year, they have received from their Mis- 
sionaries. . 

" The labours of Mr. Mitchell, and his co-adjutor, James Peddle, 
at the Missionary press, and of Mr. Dickson in revising, correct- 
ing, and translating, have been such as to merit the highest com. 
mendation. Wherf it is considered that these have been the only 
constant and efficient labourers at this post of duty, and that, be- 
sides having to attend to the instruction of their own families, they 
liave had to converse, almost daily, and often for hours together, 
with Persians and others who visited them with the view of ob- 
taining copies of the New Testament, and information concerning 
the truths of Christianity, some estimate may be formed of their 
activity, and diligence, and zeal, from the following statement of 
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what they have been enabled to accomplish within the short space 
of a twelve-month. During that period, viz. from Jan. 1st, 1816, 
to Jan. 1st, 1817, there have issued from the Missionary Press — 

"800 copies of a Turkish Tract, containing the first three chap-^ 
ters of Genesis. 80O copies of an Arabic Tract, containing the 
twentieth chapter of Exodus and the fifth of Matthew. 2000 co- 
pies of a Tartar Xract, for the Orenburg Mission. 3000 copies of 
an Arabic Tract, containing a Short History of the Bible ; with a 
small Catechism annexed. 4000, copies of a Tartar Catechism, for 
the Kirghisians, &c. at Orenburg. And 5000 copies of Luke's 
Gospel, of the Karass Translation, for the Russian Bible Society : 
making in all Fourteen Thousand Six Hundred copies of various 
religious publications, 

" During the same period, they have bound and prepared for dis- 
tribution, 904 copies of the Psalms in Turkish (printed the pre- 
ceding year) ; 134 of the Karass New Testaments ; and 3 10O of 
the Gospel by Luke : besides stitching, &c. the Catechism and 
.Tract*. 

< c Nor have these publications been suffered to lie by them : for, 
with the addition to the above, of about 600 copies of the Scrip- 
tures in various languages received for distribution from the Rus- 
sian Bible Society, they have sold, circulated gratis, sent to Karass, 
to Orenburg, to the government of Cherson, toTheodosia and Sym-* 
pheropol in the Crimea, or given to the Bible Committee in Astra- 
can, no fewer than 2566 copies of the New Testament in whole 
or in part, or portions of the Old Testament, together with 6548 
Catechisms or Tracts ; in all 9114 copies. 

" The number," say the Missionaries, Ci is much greater than" 
(till they had calculated the amount at the end of the year ; " we 
expected it would have been ; and. when we consider that many co- 
pies of the Holy Scriptures have been issued by the Ast,racan Bi- 
ble Committee also, we cannot but rejoice that so much of the 

precious seed of the Word has been scattered in these barren re— 
gions/' Yes ! and in regions, it may be added, in which, little 

more than^twelve months ago, the sound of thtGosncl was scarce- 
ly 
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\y known, and many of the miserable and blinded Natives were 
almost asjgnorant of the very existence of sueh a volume as the 
Bib'e as- if it had never been published among men. 

" Through the medium of the Astracan Committee, and by the 
constant co-operation of the Missionaries with the Russian Bible 
Society, and its now numerous and daily increasing branches in the 
southern province of the Empire and thcTauridan Peninsula, a 
door is indeed set open, and we trust by God himself, for the 
circulation of the Scriptures : and if He shall keep it open, as we 
fervently implore that He will, no man will be able to shut it, till, 
throughout the widely extended region of which Astracan is the 
centre, the people of every religion, and language, and tribe, to 
the east and the west, to the north and the south, hear and receive, 
in their own tongues., the inspired record of the wonderful works 
of God. 

« The Committee of the Russian Bible Society have engaged the 
Missionaries at Astracan to print a new edition of the Tartar* 
Turkish New Testament, translated by Mr. Brunton at Karass, 
This important work has, in all probability, by this time commenced; 
the British and Foreign Bible Society having, on application from 
the Committee of the Russian Bible Society, with their wonted 
liberality, furnished a new fount of types for the purpose, which, 
the Directors have lately learned, were some time ago on their 
way from St. Petersburgh. * 

" Nor has the generosity of the Parent Institution stopped here, 
Having heard of the exhausted state of the Edinburgh Society's 
funds last year, and consulted how they might most efficiently aid 
the Mission consistently with the object and plan of their own So- 
ciety, they voted a sufficient quantity of paper, through the medi- 
um of the Russian Bible Society, for 5000 copies of the Tartar Old 
Testament, which they understood was preparing by the Mission- 
aries at Astracan. To this translation Mr. Dickson began to apply 
himself, after the printing of the Book of Psalms was finished ; and 
intended to publish separately, from time to time, such parts of it 
as he might be able to accomplish. With this view; he commenced 
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with the Book of Job, purposing to have this, together with the 
Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, and the Song of Solomon, printed before 
proceeding to the Pentateuch. On learning, however, that there 
was every probability that the expence of publishing the whole of 
the Old Testament would be defrayed by the Bible Society, he 
began with Genesis, the translation of which he had finished in > 
December last. 

"In the mean time, the printing of the second edition of the New 
Testament, for the Russian Bible Society, will be going on ; and 
Mr. Dickson, during the intervals from correcting the press, &c. 
which he may enjoy, will be proceeding with the translating of the 
Old, which perhaps may be completed, and ready for being pat 
to press, by the time that the printing of the New Testament is 
finished. There can be little doubt, indeed,. that by that time 
the Pentateuch will be completely translated and carefully revis- 
ed; as the Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
have judiciously recommended should be done, before any of the 
paper which they have furnished for the edition of the Old Testa* 
ment be actually employed. 

"In this translation, Mr. Dickson will derive great assistance 
from the manuscript Tartar version, written in Hebrew character* 
for the use of the Karaite Jews of the Crimea, which Mr. Pinker- 
ton, during his tour last summer, discovered and purchased at Bak- 
cheserai,'the ancient Tartar capital of that peninsula, and the 
whole of which he has already sent to Astracan. Along with the 
last volumes of this valuable work, he has also sent them the first 
four books- of Moses of the Turkish Bible now printing at Ber- 
lin ; so that, to use his own expressions, the Missionaries are 
" thus possessed of every possible help, almost, for producing a cor- 
rect version of the Old Testament in Tartar .'f 

" In addition to these proofs of the peculiar interest which As- 
tracan is at present calculated to excite, in regard to the printing 
and circulation of the Scriptures, it must be gratifying farther to 
know, that the Archbishop of that city has applied to the Missi- 
onaries to undertake an edition of the Georgian Scriptures, of 
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which country he is himself a native ; and that he has communi- 
cated his anxious wishes on this subject to the Committee of* the 
Russian Bible Society. So desirous is he to have this work ac- 
complished, that he has resolved to take the whole troub'e of cor- 
jecting the press on himself ; and is determined to leave nothing 
undone, that shall be in his power to expedite its accomplish- 
ment." 



v The two following articles from Bell's Wegjdy Messenger, hare 
been sent us by a highly esteemed friend, of whose favors we beg 
to request a continuance. 

VII. Idolatry abolished. 

€< Letters have been received by the London Missionary Socie- 
ty, stating that idolatry is completely abolished in Otaheite and 
Eimeo, and, in a considerable degree, in other islands adjacent. 
The king, Pomarre, has sent all his family idols to the mission- 
aries, desiring them either to destroy them, or send them to Eu* 
rope, that the people of England may see what Cc foolish gods" 
they formerly worshipped." 

VIII. Merchant Seamen's Auxiliary Bible Society. 

** On Thursday (29th Jan. 1818) a numerous meeting took place 
at the Egyptian-hall, Mansion-house, for the purpose of forming 
a society for the distribution of Bibles amongst merchant seamen. 
The Lord Mayor was in the chair; who stated the purpose for. 
i^hich they were assembled. 

" Admiral Lord Gambier v addressed the meeting upon the reso- 
lution for forming the society. 

"Mr. John Thornton seconded. the resolution, the object of 
Trhich was to serve 120,000 of our uninstructed countrymen. It 
was admitted by the Committee who met every day to remedy 
the grievances existing amongst seamen/ that the present stateof 
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poverty to which they were reduced, was the result of that sys- 
tem of profligacy which invariably ivas consequent upon a neg- 
" lected moral education. ' 

" Mr. J. Stephen congratulated the Lord Mayor upon being, 
in a manner, the Patron of this Institution, originating as it did in 
the present Mayoralty. Never was there a nation more indebted 
to her seamen than this, arid never was there a generation of Eng- 
lishmen more indebted to them than the present. There was no- 
thing, he contended, in the character of the sailor opposite to re- 
ligious feeling. He constantly saw the wonders of the deep, 
where danger was the most eminent, and deliverance the most mi- 
* raculous. Infidelity was not a part of his character. He was 
more liable to superstition ; and from the neglect of his mind, was 
-in the habit of calling that fate, which was the effect of direction. 

" Mr. Wilberforce said, that if the eyes of the nation were 
turned from the sea to the land service, it was because the mem- 
bers of the former had already cleared the ocean of the enemies of 
their country, and had, of course, left opportunities to the army^of 
"shewing similar prowess upon their element. {Applause.) He 
described the seamen as thrown upon the wide world with Provi- 
dence alone for their guide, and with their country for d debtor 
for its glory and existence. They were exposed to all manner of 
vice in distant countries, and associated with the common refuse 
of mankind ; but if they were to be exposed to foreign .venom, 
they should Jbe furnished with an antidote within, by which its 
influence might be counteracted. {Applause.) That man was 
-little acquainted with human life, who supposed that the careless 
spirit of a seaman should be preserved in t>rder to make him fight; 
True courage was not built upon so flimsy a foundation. 

" The resolutions were carried unanimously, after which the 
Meeting separated." 

IX. Instance of Religious Liberality. 
The following incident which lately occurred in Ireland, res- 
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i 
peering one of the Schools under the patronage of the Hibernian 
Society, exhibits a pleasing instance of liberality of mind. 

" In another part of the country, the school had bren so opposed 
by some persons in the neighbourhood, as to discourage the mas- 
terto such a degree, that he talked of giving itup. A well-disposed 
Catholic priest hearing of this, sent for the master, and asked him 
to stay all night with him. When the master rose in the morn- 
ing, he found his host was gone out. On his return to break- 
fast, he desired the master to try one day more. This he was 
unwilling to do ; but at the earnest solicitation of the priest, he 
consented. When they came near the school-house, the master 
was surprised to hear the voices of children, expecting to have 
found it deserted. On entering, he foubd above fourscore chil- 
dren, assembled, and waiting for bim. The worthy priest had risen 
very early, aud had been over, mountains and bogs from house to 
house, to induce the parents to send their children to schooL 
The number aferwards increased very considerably." 



X. Contents of Dig-durshuna, No. IV. 

No. IV of the Dtg-durehtma, the monthly Bengalee publication, conti- 
nuing the sketch of General History, contains the division of the Roman 
Empire into Eastern and Western— the Fall of the Western part— some 
acconnt of Mahommed— the rise of the Musulman Empire in Asia— in 
Spain— in Africa and Egypt— The Five later Musulman Empires,— that of 
the Seljnks at Bagdad— of Ghizni— of Jinghis khan— of Timur-beg— of the 
Turks', with reflections on the fall of the four former of these. It contains 
further, a Dialogue between a Teacher and his Disciple, respecting New- 
ton's discovery of the doctrine of Gravitation ;— and the Apologue of the 
Earth, and her Children complaining to her of their various miseries. 
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THE FRIEND OF INDIA. 



No. IV. 



New Asylum for Lepers. 

WHILE we were proceeding with our view of the Institutions at 
this Presidency for alleviating and removing the misery of men, we 
were pleasingly surprized by receiving an account of an Institution 
different from any we have yet had occasion to mention ; the pro- 
priety and importance of which seemed to warrant our laying aside 
other things for the sake of bringing it before the public as fully a& 
we are able. 

The disease of Leprosy is one of the most dreadful that can 
affect the human frame. From it no age or situation in life seems 
to be exempt. Its existence in the time of Moses gave rise to those 
directions relative to the discernment of it, and to the seclusion of 
those who were afflicted by the disease, which for precision and a 
regard to general comfort, can be paralleled in no human code of 
laws. 

* We have little left us on record respecting the Leprosy as exist- 
ing among the Greeks and Romans. Except by those who wrote 
on medicine, little notice is taken of the disease, and very few in- 
timations given respecting persons affected therewith, who^ we have 
reason to^ think, were not numerous. Even the few medical writers 
themselves, do not mention the Leprosy as a disease highly frequent. 
But the history of this disease in Europe during the middle ages 
deserves our serious perusal. For a full thousand years, reckoning 
from the beginning of the sixth century, it was said to prevail in so 
great a degree, that it was one of the chief objects on which the 
benevolence of christians exerted itself ; and iiltimately it absorb- 

M 
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. ed a very large proportion of the wealth of Christendom, whicb 
was appropriated by the donations of the charitable to the relief 
and maintenance of those afflicted therewith. Every country in 
Europe abounded with its hospitals erected for the exclusive re- 
lief of Lepers. It appears that in France alone there were above 
two thousand, as Lewis VIII, king of France, made bequests in 
the year 1227 to two thousand Leprosaries within his own domi- 
nions. In England also there were great numbers of these esta- 
blishments ; it is said that the city of Norwich alone contained 
five. A most extensive institution of this kind was founded also 
in Leicestershire, as early as the reign of king Stephen, at a place 
from thence termed Burton Lazars. It was dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary and St. Lazarus, and ultimately became possessed of 
immense riches. 

One cause of this peculiar attention to Lepers was, a mistaken 
idea that Lazarus mentioned by our Lord in the parable as lying 
at the rich man's gate full of sores, must have been a leper; and 
hence the superstitious spirit of the times erected him into the tute- 
lar saint of all afflicted with this disease : An order of knighthood 
was also instituted of which this saint was the patron ; and the 
knights of St Lazarus had the double duty to discharge, of war- 
ring against infidel^ and of attending on lepers, the lazarettos 
being in general placed under their controul. Lepers indeed were 
admitted into this order, andin some instances the master of it was a 
leprous knight. The immense wealth they accumulated became at 
length a temptation to the cupidity of sovereign rulers ; and Philip 
the Vth, of France, as is well known, accusing all the Hospitallers 
of conspiring against Christianity with the Turks and Jews, seized 
-their property throughout his dominions, and cruelly caused a great 
number of them to be burnt alive. 

But while this disease, through the mistaken ideas of the age, 
was rendered the means of enriching many religious, and doubt- 
Jess of supporting in idleness a great multitude in reality never in* 
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fected with this disease ; in many cases the restrictions imposed 
on lepers were harsh and cruel, particularly when so many circum- 
stances join to render it at least doubtful whether this disease be 
at all contagious. A person afflicted with a real or supposed le- 
prosy was treated like a dead body, funeral obsequies were per- 
formed for him, and masses said for the benefit of hia soul. The 
following is the description of their treatment given by a French 
writer: 

€C A priest, clothed in a surplice and stole, repaired with the 
cross to the leper, who was prepared for the ceremony. The holy 
minister began by exhorting him to bear patiently, and in a spi- 
rit of resignation and penitence, the incurable affliction with 
which God had stricken him ; he then besprinkled the sufferer 
with holy water, and conducted him to the church. Here the le- 
per put off his ordinary clothes ; and, having put on a black habit 
prepared for the purpose, fell on his knees before the altar, be- 
tween two trestles, and heard mass ; after which he was again 
sprinkled with holy water. This ceremony, it will be remark- 
ed, differed very little from that whicli ls usually performed at 
funerals. While the leper was conducted to the church, the 
same verses were sung as at burials, and after the mass, which 
was also the same as that which was performed for the dead, the 
Libera was sung, and the leper was then conducted to the house 
destined for him. When he had arrived, the priest again ex- 
horted and consoled him, and threw a shovel-full of earth on his 
feet. The hut (where there was no lazaretto) was small, and 
was furnished with a bed and bedding, a vessel for water, a chest, 
a table, a chair, a lamp, a towel, and other necessaries. He was 
presented with a cowl, two shirts, a tunic, and a robe called 
housse, a little cask, a funnel, a rattle to give warning of his ap- 
proach, a knife, a stick, and a girdle of copper. 

" Before the priest quitted him, he interdicted him from appear- 
ing in public without his leper's habit and his feet naked ; from 

M2 
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going into churches, mills, or where bread was cooking; from 
washing his hands, clothes, &c. in the wells and brooks ; from 
touching any commodities that he desired to purchase at market, 
except with a stick, in order to point out the article wantel ; and 
from entering houses, or taverns, for the purpose of purchasing 
wine, as he had only the privilege of remaining at the.d jor, of 
asking for what he required, and receiving it in lis little cask. 
He was farther enjoined not to draw water, but with a proper ves- 
sel ; never to reply to the questions of any one who met him on 
the road, unless he was to leeward, in order that the inquirtr 
might not be infected by his breath and the contagious odour ex- 
haling from his body ; never to place himself in narrow roads ; ne- 
ver to touch children, nor to give them any thing which he had 
touched; never to appear in public meetings ; and never to 
eat or drink with any but lepers. In short, these wretched peo- 
ple were regarded as dead among the living : their children were 
not baptized at the fonts ; and the water employed at their bap- 
tism was thrown into lonely places. When a leper was sick, the 
priest administered the sacrament to him, and extreme unction ; 
and when he died, he was buried in his hovel, or in the place of 
interment appropriated for the leprous." See Og£e, Abreg6 de 
PHist. de Bretagne, prefixed to the Diction, de Bretagne.* 

While we thus survey the prevalence of this disease in Europe 
for so many centuries, however, and contrast therewith the almost 
complete extinction of this dreadful malady in modern times, par- 
ticularly in England, we cannot but hope for results of the same 
nature in this country where this malady is so dreadful. What 
has been effected by the application of European science elsewhere, 
may be reasonably expected here ; and we cannot speak too high- 
ly of the wisdom and philanthropy which have thus generously 
opened the way for its application. While by this institution much 
will be done to alleviate the personal sufferings of those who may 
be afflicted with this disease, an opportunity will be afforded 

• See Encyclop, Brit. vol. xx. 
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for the fullest examination of the nature of the disease, and the 
application of all those means of cure, which scientific research 
and acumen may suggest ; and this may possibly lead in this coun- 
try, as it has in our own, to the almost complete extinction of 
the disease. We trust therefore that our readers will deem no 
apology necessary for our inserting at full length the proceedings 
of a society for the support of an object, so new, so interesting 
in its nature, and so important to India in its results. 

Proceedings of a General Meeting of the European and Native 
Inhabitants of Calcutta, held at the Town Hall, in pursuance 
of Public Notification, on Saturday, the Wld August, 181 8, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the Establishment of 
an Asylum for Lepers. 

On the motion of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, J. H. Haring- 
ton, Esq. was requested to take the Chair ; and the object of the 
Meeting haying been stated as mentioned in a letter addressed to 
the Managers of the Town Hall, dated the 12th instant, and more 
fully detailed in a printed paper, circuited for general informati- 
on ; the following Resolutions were unanimously passed : 

1. That an Institution be established for the reception, medi- 
cal care and support of Lepers ; to be denominated u The Cal- 
cutta Asylum for Lepers." 

2. That His Excellency the Goyernor General, and the Mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council, who are Patrons of the Calcutta Na- 
tive Hospital, be requested to accept also the Patronage of this 
Institution. 

3. That the business of the Institution be conducted by 
Twenty-four Governors, resident in Calcutta or its vicinity ; of 
whom a proportion, not exceeding a moiety, may be Natives of 
India ; with the assistance of a Secretary ; a Surgeon ; a Treasur- 
er ; and such other Officers as may be required. 
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4. That Donations and Annual Subscriptions be solicited for 
defraying the expenses of the Asylum ; and that all persons sub- 
scribing annually for this purpose, be entitled to vote at the elec- 
tion of Governors, and be themselves eligible in that capacity. 

5. That the very liberal Donation of twelve Biggah9 of 
Ground and 5000 Rupees, by Baboo Kaiee-shunk«r Ghosal, 
which was tendered by him to the Select Vestry of the Cathedral, 
with a view to promote the foundation of an Asylum for Lepers ; 
and which the Select Vestry are willing to relinquish for the be- 
nefit of the Asylum now established, be accepted, nnd thankfully 
acknowledged. That the land granted by Baboo Kalee-shunku r 
Ghosal, be secured to the Asylum, in such manner as the Gover- 
nors of the Institution may, on inquiry, find legal, and judge to 
be the most proper ; and that as a public token of respect to the 
donor, he be elected a Governor of the Asylum for life. 

6. That an Annual Meeting of Subscribers to the Asylum be 
held in the month of January, for receiving and publishing a Re- 
port of the Proceedings of the Governors, with a statement of 
Receipts and Disbursements, duiing the past year ; and for elect- 
ing the Governors of the ensu'n* year. The first Annual Meet- 
ing to be held in the monh of January, 1820. 

7. That the Governors of the Institution be empowered to call 
a special General Meeting of the Subscribers, if circumstance* 
should at any time appear to require it ; and also to fill up, from 
among the Subscribers to the Asylum, any vacancies that may hap- 
pen in their own number, or in the official situations above spe- 
cified, within the period of one Annual Meeting and another. 

8. That it be left to the Governors of the Asylum to adopt 
such measures, consistent with the Rules established at the present. 
Meeting, or at any future General Meeting of Subscribers, as 
may appear best calculated for carrying into effect the design of 
this Institution ; which is limited, ia the first instance, to the 
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care and support of Lepers, with such members of their respec- 
tive families as cannot be separated from them. In furtherance 
of this design, however, it shall be at the discretion of the Go- 
vernors to grant such aid, as the funds of the Calcutta Asylum 
for Lepers may admit, to any Auxiliary Institutions, founded on 
the same principles, which may be established at any of the ci- 
ties, chief towns, or other places in the Provinces subject to this 
Presidency, where a local Asylum for Lepers may appear to be 
. required. 

9. That the Funds of this Institution, which may not be re- 
quired for current disbursements, be vested in Government Secu- 
rities, payable to the Treasurer for the time being ; and that such 
Securities be not disposed of by the Treasurer without an order 
from at least five of the Governors, but that the Principal and In- 
terest of such securities as well as all other Money belonging to 
the Asylum in the hands of the Treasurer, be appropriable to the 
expences of this Institution, by a resolution or order from any 
number of the Governors, not being less than five ; who may 
constitute a Meeting of the Governors, or may act as a Commit- 
tee under the following Rule; 

10. That six of the Governors, in rotation, form a Quarterly 
Committee, to visit the Asylum, and transact the detailed business 
of the Institution, in concert with the Secretary and Surgeon, in 
inch manner as may be determined by the Governors collectively ; 
any five of whom shall be sufficient to form a quorum, at their 
Meetings, to be convened by the Secretary. 

11. That the following Gentlemen be elected Governors of 
this Institution for the remainder of the present year ; and till the 
period of the next Annual Election to be held in January, 1820; 
in addition to Baboo Ralee-shunkur Ghosal, who has been elect- 
ed Governor for life ; The Lord Bishop of Calcutta ; Joseph Bar- 
retto, senior, Esq.; James Robinson, Esq.; W. O. Salmon, Esq.; 
John Palmer, Esq. ; The Venerable Archdeacon Loring; Aiexan- 
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der Colvin, Esq. ; J. W. Sherer, Esq. ; J. P. Larkins, Esq. ; Jamet 
Jamieson, Esq. ; Charles Lushington, Esq. r Edward Brightman, 
Esq. ; Thomas De Souza, Esq. ; Rev. J. Parson ; Rev. T. T. Tho- 
mason ; Charles Trower, Esq. ; Radfaa Madhub Banoorjya \ Ka- 
shee-nath Banoorjya. 

12. That to complete the number of Governors fixed by the 3d 
Resolution, the Governors above elected be authorized to add 
five Natives of India, who may be eligible under the 4th Res** 
lution, as Subscribers to the Funds of this Institution. 

IS. That James Robinson, Esq. be elected Secretary to this 
Institution. 

14. That the House of Joseph Barretto and Sons, be appoint- 
ed Treasurers to the " Calcutta Asylum for Lepers ;" and that the 
amount of all Donations and Subscriptions for the Asylum be paid 
to them on account of this Institution, 

15. On the motion of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, resolved 
unanimously, that the cordial thanks of this Meeting be given to 
Mr. Harington, for not only his conduct in the Chair, but also 
for the trouble which he has taken in preparing the Rules brought 
forward by him for consideration of the Meeting ; who further ex- 
press their regret that in consequence of Mr. Harington's ap- 
proaching departure from the Presidency, they are precluded from 
the hope of his future services. 

16. On the motion of Baboo Kalee-shunkur Ghosal, Resolved 
unanimously, that the thanks of the Meeting be offered to the 
Lorli Bishop of Calcutta, for his kind and valuable aid in pro- 
moting the objects of the Meeting. 

17. On the motion of Mr. Harington, Resolved unanimous- 
ly^ that the cordial acknowledgements of this Meeting be given 
to James Robinson, Esq. for his benevolent and zealous exerti- " 
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mis, In adopting the preliminary measures, which led to the es- 
tablishment of the Asylum for Lepers now founded. 

18. It was further Resolved, that the proceedings of this meet* 
Ing be printed and published for general information. 

J.H.HARINGTON* 

A book for Donations and Annual Subscriptions, (the latter to 
commence with the year 1819,) was opened at the Meeting re- 
ferred to in the above proceedings ; and the following names and 
sums have been already entered : 

RarihaMadhubBanoorjy, 200 50 
Kasheenath Banoorjya, - 200 50 
T. Thomason, - - - - 60 86 
W. B. Bayley, - - - 300 WO 
James Robinson, - - • 200 100 
H. Townley, - - - - 100 60 

G. Forbes, SOO 100 

J. Pattle, - - - - • 400 100 
S.S.Robinson, - - - 60 ^6 
Lieut. Irvine, - - - • — 60 
W. C. Blacquiere, - - 100 -r* 

K. Wolff, 100 60 

J. Mackillop, • - - - 800 150 
J. Palmer, - • - » • 800 200 
P. Maitlsnd, - . * - SOO — 
Mackintosh and Co. - - 600 200 
F. Hall, - - - - - 100 — 

The Subscription Book is now open at the Calcutta Exchange, 
— and Donations and Subscriptions will be received by Joseph 
Barretto and Sons, Treasurers, or by Mr. Robinson, Secretary, 
at Brijee-tuUow. 





Don. An. 


Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 


400 100 


J. H. Ha ring ton, - - - 


400 100 


Kalee-shunkur Ghosal, 


6000 — 


J. Barretto, - - - • 


2000 — 


Archdeacon Loring, - « 


200 50 


Joseph Parson, - - - 


200 60 


£. Brightman, - - - 


600 100 


J.W.Sherer, . • - - 


800 100 


J. P. Larkins, - - - • 


800 100 


C. Trower, - - - - 


100 60 


R. McClintook, - - - 


600 100 


W. Orton Salmon, - - 


200 60 


C. Lushing ton, - - - 


100 60 


Alexander Colvin, • - 


400 69 


W. E. Rees, . - - - 


800 60 


J. Money, - - - - - 


100 30 


T. De Sonza, - - • - 


600 — 


J. Jamieson, - - - - 


100 60 



II. Some Remarks on Lucknom. 

" Lucknow is about six miles in length and the same in breadth * 
but from east to west the population it somewhat the fullest ia 
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extent.— From a calculation made in <he time of Astoph^nd-Bawt 
lab, this city is said to contain 800,000 souls. It it a lively, riefy 
and splendid city. Some of the houses in the same street with 
the Nabob's palace are built in the European style, and hare a 
grand appearance. The huge brick buildings in other parts, on 
account of their high Walls and well guarded gates, are like pri- 
sons ; beyond which nothing of the interior can be Viewed. The 
principal streets, four or five in number, are broad and in good 
order ; but the lanes, (very numerous) are like filthy gutters, yet 
pastry-cooks 9 and confectioners 9 shops are to be seen in most of 
them. The greater part of the city presents a confused asaenw 
Uage of tiled and straw huts, and indifferent brick buildings. In 
general, the houses are crowded upon one another 5 and notwith- 
standing the want of room, numerous groupes of trees are every 
Vhere to be seen. That part of the city which descends toward 
the Goomtee, has a fine and picturesque appearance when viewed 
from the bridge. The Sepulchres of the Musulmans of note are 
scattered in almost every part of the city. Masjids, Eedgahs, 
Durgahs, and Houses for prayer, are also numerous : some of these 
are extensive, and very expensive buildings. 

" This is literally a bloody city. Murders (the most unprovoked 
4n ioqte instances) are committed every week. It is a city of 
viofence and lust issuing in the most unnatural crimes ;— and calls 
loudly for the sanctifying influence of the gospel to quench the rage 
of inordinate affections, — or the deluge of God's wrath to extirt* 
guish the violence of raging and multiplied iniquities. 

"During my last short stay one of the Nabob's elephant keepers, 
had his h* ad cut off, and another an arm in a dispute with a zu- 
mindar; — eight men were killed outright, and several dreadfully 
wounded in an en agement between two of the Nabob's battalions; 
a lad had his wrist struc k off in a lane, and was robbed of a ban- 
gle he wore; and a woman of ill fame was plundered of every thing 
valuable about her house and person, to the amount of 20,000 
Rupees in money, jewels and clothes, and herself stabbed, which 
causing her bowels to gush out, she stooped to stay them with 
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her hands, and then received another stab in the back; but tieU 
(her proved mortal. The poor creature survive^ and recovered* 



{II. Extract '(tf a letter from an Officer in the Upper Provinces*. 

u We have travelled over eight hundred or one thousand mile* 
since we left Lucknow, but during all this, few opportunities have 
offered of conversing much with the natives : indeed a large pro* 
portion of the country we have passed through was almost depo» 
puiated by the oppression of Mahratta brahmuns, or the rapine 
of Musulman freebooters ; this system I trust we have, under Pro- 
vidence, been the means of abolishing. If ever a war was neces* 
I aary or justifiable, the late one was so. The < 4 Moloch of barbarity 
has been overthrown," and brahmunism bag. received a blow whicl> 
twill prove fatal to it, I think, in a, great measure ; and this is the 
opinion of a great number among themselves. 1 cannot forbear 
remarking, what a wonderful period that of the last six months 
lias been in India ; it is doubtless for sonve important purpose that 
4>ur empire has been thus extended,, else whence such extraordfo 
nary infatuation in those who became our eneml.es, — and our own 
very great success ? I hope this change in the external condition 
of these countries is.prep^ratory to improvement of a higher nature. 
Let those who would leave the natives to their own religion, con* 
sider what the fruit of the_tree is. What wou d have been theic 
Jjtate, had it not pleased the Almighty to subject them to a Chris* 
tian power ! Their religion, instead of being any restraint on the 
natural depravity of man, holds out at uremenrs to the gratifica- 
tion of almost every evil propensity ; the character of the Mah- 
ratta Musulman, or Pindaree, I think is the worst 1 know in In- 
dia ; I have heard of some acts of atrocious barbarity and abomi- 
nation that are hardly credible. The Mahrattas themselves, here-, 
abouts, are highly debauched ; aud their deceit, dishonesty, &c. 
are very great. They are also extremely ignorant, and though all 
the brahmuns employed in the business of government are called 
f unditSp there are very few who have read any thing more than \ 
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fart of the Suruswutee grammar, and the Geeta, Doorga Perth, &c* 
They appear to know just sufficient of their religion to enable 
them to practise their tyranny and extortion. Their stories 
from the Bhaguvut of Krishnu, &c. were it not for the shocking 
consequences they produce, I should term the most despicable 
and childish parts of their religion* They are so very ignorant 
that any thing like convincing them by serious reasoning is out 
of the question : there are however some who appear curious to 
read and enquire. What a field this for your schools J May wo 
some day see them flourishing here- 

" The Musulmans hare had so little influence here, that Persi- 
an is hardly known. Correspondence is carried on in the common 
spoken dialect of Mewar, consisting, like the rest, of corrupt 
Sungskrit, and some as corrupt Persian words. The Mahratta 
language is used by those of that nation : it is understood by some, 
but spoken by none of the country people ; indeed, as all connec- 
tion with Poona is now at an end, and the Mahratta government 
almost abolished here,, it will probably fall into disuse entirely. 
The spoken dialect differs littlejrom those of Oodoypore, Joud— 
pore and Joypore : it is extremely barbarous in style and ortho- 
graphy : the common corruptions seem to be a nasal pronuncia- 
tion, the substitution of h for s, z for 7, &c. There are no books 
in it, though they have some in the Braj language, as the Geeta, 
Bhaguvut, Ramayan, &#, 

" By the bye, let me mention an idea which struck me on read* 
ing a paper of Mr, Colebrooke's, that this dialect, the Brtij, should 
be more properly called the Kanya-Koobja, as prevailing at least 
wherever brahmuns of that denomination are found. The term 
Brtij I should be rather inclined to apply to a dialect differing from 
the above, and confined I think to the country about Mut'hoora, 
in which there are few books, and those merely stories of Krishna 
and the Goopees. In the other I should include the Ramayan 
of Toolsee-das, the Satsuya of Beharee-Lal, and numerous others, 
and this is the one which I apprehend will be found extremely use* 
ful : it is, (in addition to the places I have before mentioned,) 
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understood thoroughly, and tend as far south as Soorooj, where I 
Jbave been lately, and as far west as Oodoypore nearly. 

"Infanticide is practised here : when a female child is born, they 
keep her without any nourishment till she dies, or stifle her by filling 
the month with ashes. The burning of women is more frequent here 
than in our own (upper) provinces, but I imagine less so than in 
Bengal. Adultery is very prevalent among the other casts; but the 
Rajpoot women are deterred, by the fear of being murdered. The 
motive for destroying their female offspring I conceive is, their aver* 
sion to humble themselves by paying the usual compliments to the 
father-in-law at the marriage, and their inability to expend a suf- 
ficient quantity of money. I am extremely glad to hear of your 
plan for instructing Christian children in Sangskrit : it will, as you 
say, enable them to oppose the brahmuns on their own ground, 
apd to expose their absurdities." 



IV. Of the Bkeels, by the tame. t 
*' There are a singular race in this part of India whom you have 
not perhaps heard of, I mean the Bheels ; they live in the hills 
and forests, and subsist chiefly by hunting and plundering travel- 
lers : they are in a very savage state, dwell in small huts made of 
boughs of trees, &c. eat the flesh of all animals they can get> 
though some of them will not kill cows. They have scarcely any 
religion, though they now and then perform pooja to a rough un- 
shapen stone, under the name of Bhyruv. They have some kind 
of marriage ceremony, but I understand from many people, that 
an almost promiscuous intercourse is practised by them. They pay ' 
some little respect to brahmuns, but as they have no division of 
casts among them, I do not think they can be considered as a 
tribe of Hindoos, though they may imitate them in some things; 
I have not learned that they have any particular dialect of their 
own, although it is probable they have. They mix very little * 
Wkh the inhabitants of towns and villages. It appears to me 
possible that these, with the Bhugulpore mountaineers, may be the 
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remains of a people who have betot conquered and driven to tfc% 
mountain! and forests by the Hindoos. Indeed, it is said that 
this country was subdued by the rajpoots, when they first came 
from Ayodhya, and invaded Mewar. Are they not mentioned in 
the Ramayan ?" 



V. Donation from the Zith Regiment to Native Schools. 

In a letter from Serjeant Worrall, of H. M*s. 94th Regiment 
at Dinapore, dated in May last, he informs one of the editors, 
that, " on Christmas evening, after worship, a public collection was 
made to be used in any way found most needful; so that it might 
be for the furtherance of the Redeemer's kingdom ; and that after 
their arrival at Dinapore they gave one Hundred Sicca Rupees 
to Messrs. Moore and Rowe, to help forward the native schools*" 
Our friend adds, " for the satisfaction of the minds of all, we 
shall be very thankful to have it mentioned in the public letters 
that One Hundred was collected, and tuai it was applied to tn$ 
aforesaid use." 

VI. Death of the Rev. Robert May: 
This month, our long esteemed Fri nd the Rev. Mr May has 
been suddenly removed by death. He was taken ill in a fever si 
Chinsurah about the 4th of August, and on the 1 1th was removed 
to Calcutta for the sake of medical assistance, where be died on the 
13th at the house of the Rev Mr. Townley. He was the next 
morning attended to the grave by a great numb r of r speetable 
friends. We hope to give a short Memoir of him in our nest 
Number. 

yiL Reasons for giving Moral Instruction to the Native Irish 
through the. medium of their Vernacular Language. 

The following speech delivered at the Third Annual Meeting 
of aSociety for promoting Irish Schools at the City of London T** 
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*fcro, l$fa&opsgate T street, Joner27, 1817, by Jehu Sydney Taylor, 
Esq. of the Middle Temple, in reply to a gentleman who strongly 
objected to the plan of the Society, has been since published se-* 
parately ; and it seems to contain so much good sense, and so 
much to the point on the subject of Irish Schools, that we thought 
it might not be improper to submit it to our Readers : 

" Two years ago I had the honor of addressing the friends of 
this society : — I trust the present meeting, so numerous, is equal- 
ly zealous in forwarding a plan that is to give a new aera to the 
history of my country. But I hare a painful task now to under- 
take : in that meeting there was but one sentiment of generous 
unanimity ; one conviction of the justness of the means, and the 
utility of the end, which the society was so benevolently animat- 
ed to accomplish — to the former, one individual has now stated 
objections. However, before I reply to the arguments of that 
gentleman, my countryman, who has preceded me, I wish to say 
a few words on the general nature of the Institution. This is 
a subject that must be important to every one whose heart is hu- 
man — but peculiar y interesting to an Irishman, as it is one of 
the strongest principles of our nature, when not warped by vici* 
ous habits, to feel iuci ement and animation in whatever is con- 
ducive to the we fare of that spot of earth, we call by the sacred 
name of Country ! 

• " But why is my country different from yours ? is it not encir- 
cled by tne ramparts of the same constitution ? does it not sweat 
allegiance to the same Sovereign ?' has t not shed its blood in the 
same ranks, for the same object, with a like devotion ? and has not 
our combined legislature pronounced them one, and the same, 
united in interest — identified in policy ? Why tien is my country 
different from yours i But I will not flatter myself— there is a 
difference, and one, which, while it exists, must render Union 
but a political fiction, or at best but the smile of mutual compli- 
ment, barren and delusive ; having none of the core of friendship 
to assimilate sentimeat x and produce a mental co-operation. 

" But wlat is this separating influence ? you will read it in th* 
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history of a people more generous than circumspect ; — more un- 
fortunate than criminal — tossed for ages upon seas of calamity. . 
fearfully destructive of political rectitude — oppressed by a super* 
stition that frets away the moral virtues, and obscured by the 
shade of its attendant ignorance; yet still exhibiting traits of a 
character which prove how it would have repaid cultivation, since 
under all those disadvantages, it cannot be chained to an absolute 
debasement ! Is it then strange that our countries are so unlike, 
or is it hot rather astonishing, that they are not more decidedly 
contrasted ? Yet still the difference is manifest, and to dissipate 
the. obstacles to a sincere coalition, the voice of the legislature 
must of itself be, as vain and ineffectual as the command of Ca- 
nute to repel the waves rolling beneath the immutable impulse of 
nature — No — you must first tranquillize and conciliate before 
you can reform, and when you have done this, the British em- 
pire, as far as regards Ireland, will be no longer an ill-consorted 
alliance of discordant elements, and jarring propensities ; but si- 
milar tastes, habits, and acquirements must blend into a commu- 
nion of sympathies, and beget congenial association. 

' ** That this has not been achieved before, is not so much a re- 
proach to Ireland, as a disgrace to the land which has held the 
rod of domiuion over her ! — You boast, and justly, of your libe- 
ral habits— your civilizing institutions — and the solid tone of your 
national character ; but consider your advantages, and contrast 
them with the circumstances of Ireland ! — look through your his* 
tory for the causes why you are exalted, and she is abased ! When 
you were a land of naked and wild barbarians, whose dwelling 
was the forest, and whose food the precarious acquisition of the 
chase, a people, then the most civilized and polished in the world, 
descended upon your shores. — It is true they came as conquerors, 
but they conquered you by more than the force of arms — the do* 
minion, which the weapons of war had imperfectly attained, the 
energies of mind accomplished, and they subdued you by bene* 
fits and disarmed you by liberality. They did not treat you with 
the harsh and jealous spirit of a gloomy policy which, building 
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4ts dominion upon the weakness of man, dare not impart to 
those over whom it presides any share in the knowledge which 
confers superiority. It is true, they took from your ancestors 
their savage independence, but in place of its dangerous freedom 
they taught them the construction of the social state ; encouraged 
in them a love of civil improvement, and though possessing no 
pure religion themselves (not like you in possession of the light 
of the gospel), they had the spirit and the feeling to unbind the 
human sacrifice from the altar of superstition ! — Thus was Eng- 
land, when a land of savage darkness, visited by the arts and in- 
formation of a great Community ; and thus did she receive from, 
a power beyond herself, the impulse that carried her to a grand 
destination. Happy would it have been for Ireland if this les- 
son of policy^ which the Romans taught your ancestors, had in* 
structed them to use their conquest over her in the same spirit of 
intelligent mercy ; and taught them to excite a spirit emulous of 
their improvements, instead of inspiring vulgar awe and consci- 
ous humiliation ! 

u But however, a brighter prospect presents itself ih the future 
— I look not to the melancholy past for subjects of reproach or 
gloomy reflection-r-but that from the sorrows of experience may 
be elicited the light which shews the errors of former conduct, 
»nd retrieves the calamities to which they have given birth. Re- 
member that a people with the sensibilities, of the Irish cannot 
&if your slaves, without being dangerous, or your free brethren, 
without being affectionate ; and they can hardly be free till in- 
struction has made them appreciate the value of the blessing, and 
taught them its genuine enjoyment and best security. I know 
there are many who think, that there is something radically de- 
fective in the Irish character ; something that sets it at variance 
with the regular habits of well-ordered society, and renders it 
averse from the aspect even of the wisest legislation ; but let them 
remember that it is but lately my countrymen have had reason 
to learn the docility which a judiciously mild, and conciliatory 
treatment produces upon the human mind. It is but lately that 
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they have been taught that there is a virtue in obedience, be* 
cause authority has shewn itself virtuous — and that there is 
wisdom in submissiftn, because demanded by an intelligent con* 
trouK — Yes, I perceive that the British people, advised by the 
examples of the past, counsel better for the future interests of 
Ireland ; they now perceive it is a mtMal authority which must 
mould the heart of Ireland in conformation to British sentiment, 
and the interests of an united empire ; and they have discovered 
that the great instrument of this must be Education. 

"I believe all enlightened minds agree upon this subject ; — I be- 
lieve my eloquent friend, who last addressed you, and who I am 
sorry to say objected to the main feature of the institution, is of 
the same opinion ; — we only differ with regard to the means. No. 
doubt man is stubbornly tenacious of his first-received opinions, 
when he has carried them unmolested from childhood to maturity ; 
but it is on the plastic and unconfirmed disposition of youth that 
education is to manifest its finest power, in counteracting the bias 
of wrong prepossession. Convinced of the truth of this, many 
and strenuous exertions are making by various societies to pour 
out upon the young mind of Ireland the liberalizing spirit of in* 
Struction, that future times may never witness the horrors whose 
recital is so afflicting*, and weep for the degradation over which 
we have lamented ! 

" Of all the plans which have been adopted for this great purpose, 
yours appears to me the best calculated, not only for the speediest, 
but the most permanent success. The gentleman who last address- 
ed you has said, " that the Irish peasantry are not disinclined to- 
wards the English language." That gentleman has not had all the 
experience of his countrymen which would give his opinion the 
requisite authority— -he has merely resided in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin, within the pale of an English colony, where I acknow- 
ledge Irish is spoken by very few— he has 'indeed been in the 
North of Ireland, among the descendants of Scotch settlers— but 
he has never been, as I have, in the South and West— there he 
Wtttld have found the posterity of a people, the first possessors of 
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the island, inheriting a strong animosity against the English name 
—full of cherished antipathy to your language, your manners, and 
their dreaded innovation. I* it strange that such a people, influenc- 
ed as they are by the traditions of ancient times, should lore a Ian* 
guage which bears with it the endearing memory of their indepen- 
dancer-breathes the spirit of their bards, celebrates the achieve- 
ments of their heroes— contains the names which embellish their ro- 
mantic history*— and in their legendary songs* like the voice of 
departed days, is full of a mournful fascination J That the Irish 
should be attached to their native language, when it has been at* 
tempted to drive them out of it by persecution, is not a curious sin- 
gularity in the history of mankind* All nations so* circumstanced, 
have been fond of the relics of their former freedom, however bar- 
barous, and have clung to whatever reminds them of recorded glo- 
ries, however dimly seen through the fables and mist of antiquity* 
I have known other persons besides this gentleman, who, possess- 
ing more benevolence than penetration, are alarmed at this way 
of attempting to inform' the Irish* They suppose, that by thus 
countenancing the love for their native language^ you will roll 
back upon them in ten-fold darkness that cloud of barbarism 
which they say is beginning t6 break, and that you will finally 
shut out every ray of civilization. But I conceive the imagination 
©f such persons stronger than the reasoning faculty ; they look no 
farther than the surface of things, and the first impression with them,, 
(as it often is with an Irishman,) is ail in all. They do not con- 
sider that when knowledge is introduced in any way,, it will work 
its own effects — that morality will not be less moral— nor reiigi-. 
on less pure, nor Hs civilizing spirit less corrective of impetuous 
passions, and erratic sensibilities, because, introduced through the 
medium of the Irish langurge ; and when such information it 
conveyed to the mind of man, what matters it in what language 
he speaks ? Is not his heart right ? — is not his understanding 
strong i — is not the voice of the Christian in his actions ? Doe* 
lie not do his. duty to God and his neighbour ? — and I would 
like to know what language could fit upon such a man, the stafo 
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of barbarism, and make him undeserving the most glorious com- 
munity ? — I should be glad to know what nation could expel 
, him from its bosom, because he loved the language of his fore- 
fathers, and the words which were the first his infancy had utter- 
ed ! No, let the mind be informed and the habits well directed, 
and men's language will accommodate itself to their moral im- 
provement, it will become polished and pleasing : or if it be in- 
flexibly barbarous, they will take advantage of a language already 
formed* for the expression of their new wants ; and fitted to the 
extent of the intellectual attainments which result from civilization* 

" But my friend has told you of a formidable influence in Ireland. 
I know it too well — and my country knows it too well — and it 
is on that ?ery fact that the strongest argument against his opinion 
is founded. That dominion which was commenced in dark and 
barbarous times, has, through a series of ages, established oyer 
the Irish population a terrible ascendancy. It has reduced them 
I am sorry to say, almost to a state of satisfied servitude, that 
kind of habitual slavery, in which chains and darkness are so fami- 
liar, that we have no remembrance of liberty and light ! and in 
Which we look upon those who would beckon us from our dunge- 
ons as tormentors, that would betray us beyond the bounds of our 
security ! To this infatuating influence, under which reason must 
be silent or rebellious, nothing can be opposed with such probable 
chance of success as the Gospel, conveyed through the medium 
of the Irish language. For you know, and the gentleman has 
told you that, that authority has forbidden the Book of Life, as 
something whose perusal is dangerous to man's salvation — yes, 
it rejoices in having rendered the human heart proof against the 
eloquence, with which its God addresses it— Awful violation ! — 
to enact laws against God's law — to tear down the proclamation 
of his pardon to repentant men, and prefix to his published or- 
dinances penalties against reading them ! An insult like tfiis to an 
earthly sovereign would provoke extermination ! But God, in his 
wisdom, is of long endurance ! — He allows human agency to have 
the merit, under his providence, of dissipating the obstacles which 
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raises to Ms power ; and though any other system should 
obtrude itself like an opaque body between the light of heaven 
and the earth on which it would shine 5 covering human minds 
with the gloom of eclipsing superstition, yet that light which is 
able to consume it from its presence, permits it for a time, only 
to try the charitable energies of man to man I Those energies are 
now put to the test of a great struggle, and this is an sera in which 
tjiat agency is greatly operative ; and you are instruments in 
aiding and promoting the grand design, which 4s to be consum- 
mated in the ascendancy of truth. Direct your efforts then to a 
country too long neglected, and too well deserving of your most 
active attention. I repeat it, the most effectual means to introduce 
to the Irish peasant a salutary influence, which must correct an 
injurious and hereditary feeling, is to make the language of truth 
address him — in what ? in his own tongue ! Yes, let him have the 
advantage which .was given to the Cappadocians, and the Phrygi- 
ans of old, and which is granted the Indian of the present day ; let 
not him alone be an exception to the rule of an intelligent philan- 
thropy. Vigorous indeed must be the understanding of that Irish 
peasant who would dare read the Scriptures contrary to a penal in- 
junction ; and when they accost him in a language, for which, neither 
from nature or from acquirement has he any affection ; but when 
you introduce the Gospel to him in his own language, there is some* 
thing too congenial to his feelings, too agreeable to the patriot- 
passion in its aspect, to allow him to refuse its invitation, no 
matter what sentiment he may be told it contains. It has at least 
a charm in some measure capable of counteracting the charm that 
has enslaved him. t It will at least induce inquiry ; and when the 
subject of that inquiry is the Gospel — hesitate not to put it in his 
hands— man's duty will then be performed, and Heaven will not 
let it be in vain f Once received, it will soon improve his moral 
perceptions, till he becomes sensible of the odious deformity of that 
gothic superstructure whose gloomy and fantastic battlement 
have so long thrown their shadow oyer his country, chilling its 
moral bloom, and causing its virtues to perish untimely ! 
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** I must add a word or two in reference to my friend, who feat 
last addressed you. — I have, I trust, already replied to the main 
objects of his discourse. There is one argument on which he haa 
laid great stress — he has said that there is no analogy between 
Ireland and Wa'es. I am sorry for it— I am sorry they are not 
more alike — there never was an analogy ; and because there if 
not one, our argument is stronger, and his is less convincing. In 
Wales there is no authority that interdicts the Gospel to the hum* 
ble peasant — that banishes its consolation from his hours of trial 
-r-ancT its pleasant voice from the felicities of his fireside 1 jetf 
because he loved and understood his native tongue better than 
yours, you gratified that natural feeling, and gave him the Bibte 
in Welch ; and when the Irish have not only one power against 
receiving the Scriptures in English, but another, and more formi- 
dable, that would prevent their receiving them at ail — will you aU 
low the sacred volume to appear in a less attractive garb in the 
eyes of the latter, than it wore when you solicited the former to 
accept ? —Will you not take advantage of the prejudice in favour 
of the language that it may gain admittance for the sentiments 
which destroy all prejudice f — If an attachment to what separates 
and divides can be made introductory of aknowledge, that teaches 
enlarged views of the social duties, and supplants an instinctive 
by a reflecting patriotism, surely this" is a wise application of in* 
teligent power to the obstacles of ignorance, and its perversa 
opinion : — you thus take possession of an outwork, calculated to 
defend the prejudices which you attack, and convert it into a 
shelter for the approaches that must terminate in their extirpate 
on ! 

"But my friend has shewn more of the speculative theorist, than 
the practical philosopher :— objections like what he has now 
made in the case of our country were advanced before with re- 
gard to Wales, but as reason shewed they were illiberal, expert* 
ence has proved their futility ; and Wales, now in possession of 
the inestimable gift, sends out her own heroes in the cause of in- 
struction* I could point out one in this assembly, who has come 
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froto the besom o,f her hills to traverse {he wilds of my native 
land ; fulfilling that text of Scripture, " How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him who bringeth glad tidings." Yed ; 
that gentleman has done more good (this I say because I know 
him well, and the friends that are acquainted .with his labours,) 
by the knowledge he has accumulated, and the labours he has un- 
dertaken, than the formal decree of a legislature could have ac- 
complished ! Yes, he has devoted himself indefatigably to eman- 
cipate men from the bondage of ignorance, and to deliver them 
from the frightful dungeons of an Irish Inquisition ! Again, in 
reply to my friend, there are in many parts of Ireland, numbers 
who never speak English at all ; their evidence is taken in a 
Court of Justice by means of an interpreter : how, I ask, is my 
friend's plan to operate for the education of those? how will it 
not cruelly protract their time of ignorance and of servitude? 
Gentlemen, I believe it is allowed in this country that an Irish- 
man may .speak twice ? perhaps if you will give my friend an op- 
portunity, he will now disavow his opinion*— I have been among 
the rude population of my country, and I know that many of them 
cannot converse even on the most common topics in English :— 
well then, are they to be persuaded to take up an English spelling- 
book, and afterwards go through all the drudgery requisite to 
teach them to reason in a foreign tongue, before you can give 
them moral instruction, although it is proved that they may be 
taught to read their own language in a few months, and thus you 
are at once enabled, by putting an Irish Testament in their hands, 
to teach them the knowledge that surpasses all knowledge, before 
they go down to the grave ! 

"Again, there is a vast part of the population that speak Eng- 
lish partially. Their knowledge of it is but the ungracious ac- 
quaintance of necessity. As Mr. Anderson has well observed in his 
" Memorial,'' they only speak as much as is absolutely requisite 
for their ordinary intercourse of life with the English, or their 
descendants. He has truly and expressively said, they cannot 
reason in that language,* Irish is still the language of the heart, 
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and Che best part of the understanding." Well then, it is certai* 
that if you agree with my friend, an immense number of human 
beings must reach the goal of mortality irretrievably lost as to 
knowledge /while you are disputing and hesitating about the means 
of their instruction ! Think you not that their immortal souls 
will be required at the hands of an enlightened generation ! 

61 1 say it is a prospect too terrible to contemplate : you have 
proofs; proofs are^stronger than all theoretical reasonings — strong- 
er than the contemplations of the philosophic mind, however learn- 
edly abstruse, or ingeniously imposing — you have in reply to all 
speculative calculations, the most stubborn of all arguments — that 
of experience, — the most decisive of all answers— that of a prac- 
tical conviction. 

iC I trust I have not trespassed too long upon your time. I shall 
be glad to see my friend exert his eloquence in a good cause, since 
he has been able to say so much, though I hope to no effect, on a 
bad one : to no effect, not because he has not shewn eloquence 
'and ability, but because you have had reason to be unalterably con- 
vinced to the contrary, by the lucid statements of the Report, to 
allow any ingenuity, however plausible, to controul your determi- 
nations. I only add, that you must expect obstacles, many and dif- 
ficult. What moral conflict was ever won without the struggle of great 
opposition ? all moral revolutions are slow and progressive. The 
means of dissipating intellectual darkness have never been orga- 
nized into that power of producing immediate effect, like what 
the Deity has performed in the physical economy of the universe. 
When this earth is involved in obscurity, it may be brightened by 
a sunbeam which has traversed millions of miles, with a rapidity 
which outrun^ conception ; but no nation, ignorant and debased, 
has ever become suddenly glorious in the lustre of civilization, or 
has ever emerged from the confusion of barbarism to instantane- 
ous apprehension of order and intelligence. Do not therefore, be- 
cause you meet obstacles, lose that confidence in your cause which 
must make it surmount them. But it is enough for you to be con- 
vinced that in undertaking this task, you perform a great duty to 
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your fellow-creatures, and you may safely trust the result to that 
God it ho watches over the operation of Charity with a parental 
folicitude — Yes, under his direction you may safely commit to the 
earth of Ireland, the seed of cultivation— He will not fail to cast 
ttpon i{ the sunshine and rain of his peculiar protection, and in what* 
ever age it may Spring and be nurtured, it will be a nobler bequest 
to posterity than the sword of conquest ever transmitted, and will 
cover your memories with the most enduring of all decorations—* 
that of moral and intellectual victory.'* 



VIII. Edinburgh Mission continued. 

In our last we gave an extract from the Report of this Socio- 
ty relative to Astracan, the first and the chief seat of that missi* 
on. The following extract respecting Orenburgh, is not wholly 
uninteresting, nor Mr. Paterson's journey into Crim-Tartary. It 
is highly pleasing to 9ee the efforts almost simultaneously made in 
nearly every part of the heathen world to fulfil that great conu 
mand of the Saviour of men, " Go ye into all the world, and preach, 
the gospel to every creature." 

Orenburghy 

" Though perhaps not so interesting, on account of its novel* 
ty, as it was last year, is such as to give no discouragement to the 
hopes which were then expressed as being entertained with re- 
gard to the Kkghisians.- Among these ignorant and degraded ro- 
vers through the great Steppe to the east and south of that city, 
Mr. Macalpine, with his constant and zealous attendantj Walter 
Buchanan, the converted Cabardian* have been unremittingly 
continuing their labours y and the progress which several of them, 
notwithstanding all their disadvantages* arising from natural indo- 
tence* acquired listlessness, and deplorable poverty, have mado 
in religious knowledge, is one of the most gratifying circumstan- 
ces which can be conceived. Birabi, to whom may now be add- 
ed, Sunchbye, Janten, and some others of the most intelligent 

P 
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of them, are steady in their attachment to the Missionaries, ear,, 
nest in listening to their instructions, and most solicitous to 
bring their neighbours and acquaintance to hear the truths whiclx 
they themselves openly acknowledge to be the truths of God. 
Perhaps, it cannot as yet be said that any of them have given de- 
cided evidence of genuine conversion to the faith and holiness 
of the gospel ; but all who had discontinued the observance of the 
stated Mahomedan Sacrifices, have remained firm in their renun- 
ciation of their superstitious service 5 and were there only more 
Missionaries among them, of whom some might particularly de-f 
vote their attention to the young, great things might be expected, 
through the accompanying influences of Divine grace, from the 
favourable disposition which they. have uniformly and persevering* 
ly discovered, to attend to the message of reconciliation by Jesig 
Christ." 

Mr. Pater sons journey through the Crimea, 

cc Leaving Karass on the 10th of May, along with Andrew Skir* 
tine Hay, one of the ransomed slaves, and carrying along with them 
three hundred copies of the Tartar New Testament, and a great 
number of Tracts in the same language, they proceeded toward 
the Peninsula, through the Steppe between the Kuma and Tcher- 
kask on the Don ; visited Rostof and Mariupol, on the Sea of 
Asoph ; entered the Crimea, at Perecop ; traversed it southward 
by Koslov and Sympheropol, then eastward by Theodosia or Kaf- 
fa, and Kertch; whence, crossing the Straits of Jenicale to the 
Isle of Taman, they returned homeward by the Kuban ; reaching 
Karass in safety on the 18th of July : though Mr, Paterson's 
health was considerably injured by the fatigue of travelling, and 
the state of the weather ♦# His spirits, however, were continually 
revived, and his thanksgivings to God were called forth, by the re- 
ception which he himself, and the object of his journey, met with; 
not only from the friends of the Bible Society, of whom there are 
many, and not a few of them most active members of Bible Com- 
puttees, in Taurida 5 but by the population of every description, 
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4i The interest excited by his conversation was almost univer- 
sal, and by no means confined to the professors of any one reli- 
gion in particular. During the whole of his itineracy through 
Little or Crim-Tartary, till he reached Perecop, Qnly three Prtefts 
refused the New Testament, one of whom did not return the co- 
py, which he received to examine, till after he had it nearly a day 
in his possession, Mollas, and Effendis, and Imams, in every 
district of the country, welcomed the precious gift : several na- 
tive^ of Turkey carried it along with them to the places of their 
residence j and not only Greeks, but Jews, and Mahomedans, 
and Pagans, seem prepared to receive the Gospel." 

(To be continued.) 



IX. Ethiopic Manuscript; 
While efforts are making to translate the Scriptures into those 
languages of Asia and Africa^which have been hitherto without 
them, it is pleasing to observe that Divine Providence is con- 
stantly bringing forth to view those translations of the Sacred 
Scriptures which are already in being. This, as we have menti- 
oned, has been the case with the Armenian and the Malay versi- 
ons, of which editions have been printed by the Calcutta Bible 
Society. But it is a circumstance which demands our gratitude, 
that a most valuable Manuscript of that ancient and highly es- 
teemed version the Ethiopic, should be now brought to light 
containing the whole of the Pentateuch, of which only the first 
four chapters of Genesis have yet been printed, with the next 
three books of the Old Testament. This valuable Manuscript, 
which the Church Missionary Society possess has been kindly of- 
fered to the British and Foreign Bible Society. The^following is 
an account of the Manuscript drawn up by Mr. Lee, who has of- 
fered his services to bring it through the press. 

rt It is remarkable, that, notwithstanding the great repute of 
the Ethiopic version among the learned in Europe for more than 
two hundred years, the far greater part of the Bible has never 

pa 
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appeared in print. It is probable, indeed, that Ludolf, the 
great Etbiopic scholar and grammarian, wontd hare printed ma* 
ny portions, and perhaps the whole of the Old Testament, had 
sufficient encouragement been afforded him : bat, in those times, 
neither the lore of letters, nor tre superior desire of giving the 
waters of life freely, had obtained an ascendancy over the minds 
of men, sufficient to bring to li^ht so valuable a portion of die 
Sacred Scriptures. Stii we are much indebted to Lndolf and his 
excellent cotemporaries, both for the portions of Scripture which 
they did print, and for the Elementary books which they left be- 
hind them. Much, howefer, remains to be done, In this very in- 
teresting department of literature ; which has now, for more than 
a hundred years, scarcely been so much as named, much less in- 
quired into. 

" The first portions of the Etbiopic Scriptures that appeared fa 
print, were the Psalms, and the Song of Solomon ; edited at 
Rome, by John Potken, A. D. 1513. In 1548, the New Testa- 
ment was also printed at Rome, by some Abyssinian priests ; and 
was afterward reprinted in the London Polyglott : but, as the 
Manuscripts used in the Roman edition were old and mutilated, 
the editors restored such chasms as appeared in the text, by 
translations from the Latin Vulgate. These editions, therefore, 
are not of much value, as they do not present faithful copies of the 
ancient Ethiopic text. About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury appeared in print, the Book of Ruth ; the Prophecies of Jo- # 
el, Jonah, Zephaniah, and Malachi ; the Song of Moses ; that 
of Hannah (1 Sam. ii.); the Prayers of Hezekiah, Manasseh» 
Jonah, Azariah, and the three Chidren ; Isaiah ; Habakkuk ; 
the Hymns of the Virgin Mary, Zachariah, and Simeon; and the 
first four chapters of Genesis. In 1815, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society published a reprint of LudolPs Psalter. This is the 
whole of the Ethiopic Scriptures hitherto printed. It does not 
seem necessary here to enumerate all the reprints of the above 
portions of the Ethiopic Bibie. 

« By the help of the invaluable MS. which has come into the 
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Society's possession, we hope, through the blessing of God on 
our endeavours, to add something to the very scanty stock above 
enumerated ; and, what is, far better, to multiply copies of the 
Word of God for the benefit of the Churches in Abyssinia. This 
MS. contains the first eight books of the Old Testament, written 
tm vellum, in a bold and masterly hand, in two columns on each 
page. The length of the page is that of a large quarto : the width 
is not quite so great. The volume contains 285 folios, of which 
the text covers 282, very accurately written, and in high pre- 
servation. " On the first page is written, in Elhiopic, the invo- 
cation usually found in the books of the Eastern Christians ; " Tn 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
Then follows an account of the contents of the book, written 
in Latin by some former possessor, and a date, A. D. 1696, 
20th Sept. On the reverse of the first folio is found a tab ! e, noj 
unlike the tables of genea'ogy in some of our Old English Bibles, 
which seems to be intended to shew the hours appointed for cer- 
tain prayers. x Hien follows the Book of Genesis, as translated 
from the Greek of the Septuagint. On the reverse of the third 
folio is the following inscription, in Arabic : "The poor Ribea, 
the Son of Elias, wrote it : O wine ! to which nothing can be as- 
similated, either in reality or appearance : O excellent drink ! of 
which our Lord said, having the cup in his hand, and giving thanks, 
*This is my blood for the salvation of men.'" Folios 7 and 8 
have been supplied, in paper, by a more modern hand. On the 
reverse of fol. 8 is a very humble attempt at drawing, in the fi- 
gure of a person apparently in prayer, accompanied by an inscrip . 
lion, in Ethiopic, at the side of the figure : u In the prayers of 
Moses and Aaron, to * Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, am I, thy 
servant, O Lord, presented in the power of the Trinity, a weak, 
infirm, and defiled sinner. Let them implore Christ." Under 

* As this inscription, which occurs on the supplied leaves, savours of the 
errors of the Romish Church, it was probably written by some Abyssinian 
Catholic. The inscriptions of Isaac, the writer of the MS. though mutU 
teted, and sometimes obscure, seem free from these errors. The figure of 
8t. Peter, mentioned below, was probably traced by the same hand. 
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the drawing, in Ethiopic : " In the same manner, every slayer 
that shall slay Cain, will I repay in this ; and, as he slew, so 
shall he be slain." On the reverse of fol.^98, at the end of the 
Book of Exodus, are two figures, somewhat similar, but rather 
better drawn, and seemingly by the writer of the MS. ; and, in 
another place or two, there are marginal ornaments. At the end 
of Deuteronomy is this inscription, in Ethiopic : " The repetition 
of the Law, which God spake to Moses. Numbered *507Q 
(words). Intercede for your slave Isaac."— At the end of the 
volume : "Pray for those who laboured in this book; and for 
your slave Isaac, who gave this to Jerusalem, the Holy." Then 
follows an inscription, in Arabic : " In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, one God. O Lord, save 
thy people from every evil ! O our God, Jesus Christ, the 
speaker to men ! O holy people, remember your slave Isaac, 
the poor : God shall remember you in the mercies of this Book* 
Pray, if God be willing, that I may be permitted to see your 
face. And pray for me, the sinner. Pardon my sins, O Lord I 
and let my body be buried in Mount Sion." Then follows, in 
Ethiopic : " That our enemies may not say of us ; * We have 
conquered them :' be ye prudent. We have given you a lamp. 
Be ye the culture. — Sow ye the flock : reap and rejoice." 
A few lines have been erased. Then follows. . . . u me, Isaac, 
the poor, in your prayers. It was completed in Beth Gabbaza, 
of Axuma. In thy name, O Lord, have I planted, that thou 
place me not in any other place except Mount Sion ; the mount 
of Christ ; the house of Christians. Let them not be forgotten 
in your prayers, who have read and testified to you. Preserve, 
O Lord, this my offering for me thy servant, the poor ; and pre- 
serve all these Books which I offer, that the brethren, dwelling 
at Jerusalem, may be comforted. And pray for me :+ forget me 
not in the Holy Offices, and in prayer, that we may all stand be- 

* It is customary among the Jews, Syrians, and Ethiopians, to number 
the words in the Books of Scripture. 

t In most of the Eastern Churches, it is the practice to enumerate their 
taints in a certain part of the Liturgy, 
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tort God in the terrible day arid hours. . That it might not be 
written that we were wanting, I have previously gent and given 
you this for the warfare of the testimony. Intercede, and bless. 
And also for the refreshing of the record of the Fathers : and al- 
so for Cueskam,* the Queen of the Sons of Abyssinia ; that they 
may, be comforted, and thence convert our region — may, more- 
over, migrate into other regions, and restore Jerusalem : — and 
for the Calvary of Mary. Let them pray for me. Let it be pre- 
served as the widow's mite, for ever and ever. Let them not 
sell or exchange ; nor let them carry it away ; nor let them cause 
it to be placed elsewhere. And. . . ." the rest is wanting. Hence 
it appears, that the Book was written at Axuma, the ancient ca- 
pital of Ethiopia ; and that it was sent by Isaac to the Abyssini- 
ans residing in Jerusalem. No date appears in tbe MS. itself. 
It is, probably, about three hundred years old. On the reverse 
of fol. 285, is a drawing, intended to represent Andrew the Apos- 
tle with the book of the Gospels in one hand, and the keys in 
the other. Some less ingenious draftsman, however, has, by 
jneans of the transparency of the vellum, traced out this figure 
on the first page of this folio, and given the name of Peter to his 
humble representation. He has thus succeeded in assigning to 
St. Peter the first place, and also in bestowing on him the keys* 
Against this picture of Peter is placed his age 120 years.'* 



X. Reformation of the Convicts at Sheerness. 
. The following extract of a letter from a quarter on which 
dependence may be placed, and referring to circumstances highly 
interesting in themselves, we beg to lay before our readers : 

• The name of a region, a sea, and a mountain, in Ethiopia; so celebrat- 
ed, as to be esteemed by the Ethiopians as preferable to even Sinai, or 
Mount Olivet ; and, as tradition says, thither Joseph or Mary, with the 
child Jesus, betook themselves, making it their residence for some time, 
after the flight into Egypt. Castel : sub voce. — - -Ludolf: sub voce, says it 
is the name of a Monastery in Upper Egypt, which was always had in great 
veneration by the Copts and Ethiopians ; aud where Christ is said to have 
resided with his mother, when he fled fro© Herod. 
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" On my return from a late accidental visit to Sheeroass, I 
felt 80 impressed by the scene I witnessed on board the Bel- 
lerophon convict ship, that I am led to believe, if an account 
of it could be given to the public, it might be productive of 
much good, and would hold out to all persons in authority, and 
to the clergy in particular, the encouraging prospect of much 
fruit being produced under God's blessing, from the most unto- 
ward soil, by persevering and unwearied culture* The profliga- 
cy of convicts has been hitherto justly proverbial : not so the 
case on board the Bel erophon, where at this time are about four 
hundred and fifty persons of that description. Their rules 
oblige them to assemble for divine worship, in the chapel of the 
ship, every Sunday : but besides this, every night in the week, 
except Saturday, (when only the singers meet, the others being 
employed in cleaning and fitting them elves for Sunday,) up-* 
wards of three hundred regularly and v oluntarily assemble in the 
chapel for school. Those who are capable of it instruct tin 
others j and numbers, even of old men, have, with much delight 
and comfort to themselves, learned to read during their impri- 
sonment, and now declare that they feel an happiness from their 
J&ible which no other thing ever afforded them. Nay further^ 
they are often heard to assert, that they should never be asham- 
ed to confess that they had been confined on board a convict 
ship ; since they have learnt far more in that situation, than they 
had done at any period of their life before. The sight is grati. 
tying in the highest degree, to see upwards of three hundred of 
these once unfortunate men and boys, some instructing, and 
others attentively learning, and then ail closing the evening to- 
gether with prayers and praises j their chaplain, the Rev. £• 
Edwards, and the commanding officer of the ship, Captain Owen, 
and the other officers superintending and conducting the whole. 
A prophane or obscene word is not heard amongst them : and I 
can in the utmost sincerity declare, having been present several 
evenings in the chapel aboard the Bellerophon, that I never in 
my »ife saw a congregation met together amongst whom there 
appeared more real devotion* 
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" The good order and decorum of these men is indeed won- 
derful ; and they seem to feel for their chaplain and command- 
ing officer an affection and a sense of duty like that of chi dren 
for parents -, which indeed these deserving persons have well 
earned by their humane, though firm, superintending care of the 
prisoners, whose welfare and everlasting happiness, I believe, 
they constantly feel the most anxious desire to promote. To so 
much earnestness have the men themselves been brought for 
spiritual improvement, that some of them every evening repeat 
from memory, the lessons of the day ; on Sunday, the Epistle 
and Gospel ; and occasionally the whole Thirty-nine Articles; 
and several homilies. During my visit, a lad repeated a double 
homily in the chapel, without the least hesitation or a single 
mistake. 

if It is not to be supposed that this has been effected without 
the most unwearied zeal and diligence of the above-mentioned 
chaplain, aided and assisted in all his pious and moral plans by 
Captain Owen, and the officers under him. The Almighty, who 
generally may be observed to prosper a diligent use of the means 
of grace, has blessed their zealous endeavours with a success, 
which affords the brightest omen for all who are desirous to 
emulate their pious labours. 

" A pleasing instance of honesty lately occurred amongst the 
convicts : — one of whom, whilst at his labour in the Dock Yard, 
found a purse containing four three-shilling pieces, which he 
could undiscovered have converted to his own use -, but he car- 
ried it to his officer to have the owner found, who proved to 
be one of the drivers of the carts employed in the yard." 



XI. Letters of the Emperor Alexander and Prince Gallitzin to 
the Secretary of the Massachusetts Peace Society. 

The Massachusetts Peace Society are publishing a monthly 
work under the title of, the " Friend of Peac,e." Copies of this . 
they have sent to the Emperor Alexander and to Prince Gallit- , 

Q 
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2in, with a letter addressed to His Imperial Majesty respecting 
the object of their Society. The answer returned by that Mo- 
narch will be pleasing to every friend of humanity. It requires on- 
ly to be substantiated by future deeds, as we hope will be the case, 
and many millions will hate cause to rejoice. 

Letter of the Emperor* 

** To the Reverend Noah Worcester, Secretary of the Massachusetts Peace 

Society. 
" Sir—Your letter in behalf of the Massachusetts Peace Soci- 
ety, with the books accompanying it, were received. The object 
which this philanthropic institution has in view, the dissemination 
of the principles of peace and amity among men, meets my cor- 
dial approbation. My endeavors to procure peace and good- will 
among nations are already known ; and the power and influence 
which Almighty God has committed to me, shall ever be employ- 
ed, I trust, in striving o secure to the nations the blessings of 
that peace which they now enjoy. 

u Considering the object of your Society, the promotion of 

peace among mankind, as one eminently congenial to the spirit 

of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, I have judged it proper to express 

" these my sentiments respecting your labours, in answer to your 

communication to me on this subject. 

ALEXANDER, 
v St. Fetersburgh, July 4, 1817." 

Letter of Prince Gallitzin. 

"Sir— I received your letter of the 9th of April, with the 
Numbers of the ' Friend of Peace' accompanying it, for which 
I return you my hearty thanks. The object which your Society 
has in view is of great importance to the well-being and happi- 
ness of the human race. Indeed it seems to me to be almost the 
same as that of Bible Societies ; for it is only in proportion as the 
divine and peaceable principles of the Gospel of Jesus Christ pre- 
Tail in the hearts of <men that lasting and universal peace can be 
expected. A blessed period i3 promised in the word of God; 
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when men shall learn the art of war no more. This period I un- 
derstand to be the same as that in which it is prophesied that ail 
men shall know the Lord, even from the least unto the greatest, 
and that the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord. 
These latter promises seem to be daily fulfilling in every quarter 
f>f the world, by the exertion of Bible and other Christian Socie- 
ties to disseminate among men the saving and pacific principles 
of Jesus Christ. They are preparing the way for your Society's 
gaining its object — peace — universal peace, when men shall learn 
the art of war no more. Most earnestly praying for every bless- 
ing to accompany your labour, in promoting peace on earth and 
good-will among men, I shall reckon it a peculiar honour to be 
among the members of such a humane society. 

' " I remain, Sir ; your most obedient servant, 

"Prince ALEX. GALLITZIN." 



XII. Trad Societies in Germany, #c. 

In reviewing the Report of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, we had occasion to mention the degree in which the Scrip- 
tures are now circulating in various parts of Germany. The fol- 
lowing facts relative to the circulation of religious Tracts there, will 
be perused with pleasure by all who feel an interest in the revival of 
true religion in that country, so endeared to Protestants as origi- 
nating the Reformation. 

" Seventeen Tracts have been published in the Dutch language 
by the Rotterdam Missionary Society. A special commission has 
been appointed for the purpose of selecting, priating, and distri- 
buting suitable Tracts in the Dutch, German, and French lan- 
guages. The whole number published by the Rotterdam Society 
amounts to nearly One Hundred Thousand. 

"A Tract Society had been organized in the Moravian settlement 
at Zeist, which, encouraged by a grant of £ 10, proceeds with 
great spirit, and promises exteusive usefulness. A noble Lady, 
residing one part of the year in Cleves, and the other at Cologne, 
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equally distinguished by her rank in society, the cultivation of 
her mint', and the pious benevolence of her exertions, has for se- 
veral years past been engaged in the distribution of Religious 
Tracts, and has witnessed many a pleasing result of her activity. 
Her unwearied zeal has at length been rewarded with the esta- 
blishment of a Committee, the members of which it is hoped, will 
prosecute the object with ardour and with success. 

" The Tract Society at Elberfeld and Bremen, has collected con- 
siderable sums of money, and published ten different Tracts. The 
Committee are numerous and highly respectable ; and have for their 
President an aged and pious clergyman. This society has bestow- 
ed kind attention on soldiers marching to the army, and on those 
that were sick and wounded. Many thousands of its small pam- 
phlets have been distributed in the various hospitals and depots 
established by the allied armies in France, Belgium, and Germa- 
ny ; and some of the officers and soldiers have adverted, in terms 
of the most lively gratitude to the benefit derived from their perusal. 

u Still more extensive are the operations of the Northern Union, 
(or the Christian Association in Northern Germany.) The Society 
now comprehends nine Auxiliary Committees. Several Princes 
and Princesses, with many Noblemen, Clergymen, and Gentle- 
men are among its contributing members. The amount of its col- 
lections in 1814, a year extremely unfavourable on account of the 
dreadful calamities of the war, was nearly j?300. This Society has 
already published three volumes of Tracts. One of these Tracts 
is addressed to so.'diers in the field, of which 8000 were distri- 
buted in one year ; and some pious officers have greatly promot* 
ed their circulation. 

"The WirtembergTiact Society has, printed and distributed up- 
wards of 35,000 Tracts. The first report of the Religious Tract 
Society of Berlin, will be read with satisfaction. In the course of 
the last year upwards of 100,000 Pamphlets were issued from its 
Depository, and sent even to the remotest parts of the Prussian 
monarchy. The Nurenberg Committee are indefatigable in this 
labor of love. One of its most active members, Mr. John Tobias 
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Riesling, was led by his mercantile business, for fifty-two succes- 
sive years, twice in each year, to visit a part of the Austrian do- 
minions, and it may be truly asserted, that he never left them with- 
out having sown some good seed, which has already sprung up in 
many places and has brought forth some thirty, some sixty, some 
an hundred-fold. 

" A Tract Society was also established in September last, at Koe- 
nigsfield, a Moravian settlement in the Black Forest. The exer- 
tions of these Societies are materially assisted by the voluntary 
efforts of many pious individuals, in various parts of Germany, 
both among the clergy and laity. Some enlightened Catholic 
priests do not hesitate to circulate tracts published by Protes- 
tants, on subjects of experimental and practical piety. 

u The same good work is successfully carried on by Societies, or 
individuals, in some of the principal cities of Switzerland ; chief- 
ly in Basle, Zurich, Bern, Aarau, St. Gall, Schaffhausen, Lucerne, 
Geneva, and Lausanne. From the latter town the most cheer* 
ing accounts have lately been received. A whole volume trans- 
lated into French, will shortly issue from the press of the Socie- 
ty established there. 

" The operations of the Evangelical Society in Stockholm have 
been carried on with the greatest vigour and success. Its general 
Meeting, held on the 21st of April, 1815, was more numerously 
and respectably attended, than any former one. Count Rosen- 
blad, its noble President, was in the chair, supported by the 
Archbishop of Upsala, all the Bishops, and many members of the 
national Diet. A handsome donation of 600 rix-dollars was re- 
ceived from His Royal Highness the Crown Prince, and many 
dignitaries in church and state were announced as members of 
the Society. The number of Tracts published by the Evangeli- 
cal Society, from this first establishment to the close of 1814, was 
952,750, to which, upwards of 100,000 Tracts have been add- 
ed in the course jof the last year. 

" Some most interesting communications have been received 
from the Rev. E. Henderson. In the years 1814 and 1815 he 
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paid a visit to Iceland, on behalf of the British and Foreign Bf- 
ble Society, and while he felt anxiously desirous to enrich its in- 
habitants with the treasure of the Scriptures, he improved the 
opportunity of promoting the benevolent design of this Instituti- 
on. — c Of the gratitude,* he says, < with which little tracts are 
received, and the avidity with which they are read, I have had 
the most convincing proofs since my arrival in the Island, having, 
in the short space of time I have been here, circulated no lets 
than 1,950 copies of Scripture Extracts, and 2,640 of The 
End of Time : I have had numerous applications since the copies 
were all gone, and those who have not obtained them wait with 
impatience for the arrival of more from Copenhagen. What is still 
more encouraging, a Religious Tract Society is organizing in let* 
land, which has already met with many friends and subscribers.' 

" In the Russian Empire God has been pleased to raise up volun- 
tary agents for the translating, printing, and distributing of Religi- 
ous Tracts. Among these an amiable Princess stands prominent, 
having translated and printed, at her own expense, a large num- 
ber of Religious Tracts. Nearly 70,000 copies of thirty differ- 
ent Tracts had been printed in October, 1815 ; and the far great- 
er part distributed in Petersburgh and Moscow : of late, however, 
the demand had begun to extend to other parts of the empire, and 
numbers have been forwarded to various towns, for sale, and gra- 
tuitous distribution. Vivian's Dialogues are translating into the 
Armenian language. Mr. Paterson states in a letter from Pe- 
tersburgh ; dat^d October 22nd, that by the aid of this Society se- 
veral thousands of Tracts have been distributed inDorpatia, which 
were eagerly sought after, and read with much attention." 



XIII. Versions of the New Testament in the Pushtoo and Kunkun 

languages. 
In the beginning of this month was finished at press the New 
Testament in the Pushtoo, and the Kunkun languages, under the 
superintendance of the Missionaries at Serampore. The Pushtoa 
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version was seven years in the press. This language is spoken by 
the nation of the Affghans, beyond the Indus, who have been by 
some supposed to be descended from the ten tribes carried away 
by Salmanaser. It is printed in the Arabic character, and contains 
782 octavo pages. The Kunkun is spoken on the western coast of 
India from Bombay to Goa. It is printed in the Nagree charac- 
ter, and contains 706 pages. It has been about five years in the 
press. The Missionaries will esteem it a favor if any gentlemen 
acquainted with these languages, will examine either of these 
versions of the New Testament, and favor them with .corrections 
and emendations, with a view to a second and improved edition. 
The following are the points to which they would particularly re* 
quest their attention. 

They should feel greatly obliged if any one would examine the 
Style, and compare it with that of other books in the language, 
the style of which is allowed to be good. In doing this it will be 
useful to avoid general observations, which however easily made, 
are of no service in the improvement of a version ; one observati- 
on drawn from practical knowledge, and supported by authorities 
brought forward from works of repute, contributing more to il- 
lustrate the true nature of any language or dialect, than a thousand 
general observations, unsupported by examples. 

They also beg such as are sufficiently acquainted with these 
languages, kindly to examine the Construction, and to point out 
particular instances wherein they think it improper; in doing 
which, it will be of great utility to adduce examples of a different 
and superior mode of construction, drawn either from valuable 
works or from practical observation. 

They further intreat that gentlemen will examine the rendering 
of Particular Passages, and kindly instance such as may appear to 
them inadequate, or obscure. In doing this, they beg leave to 
suggest the still more urgent necessity of adducing emendatory pas- 
sages and phrases, which they trust will appear evident when it 
is considered, that in the New Testament particularly, there must 
occur many ideas which are almost wholly new in these languages ; 
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and it can scarcely be expected, that in dialects as yet so little cul- 
tivated, there should be found all those terms in divini ty which 
the Greek language furnished in such abundance. Many phrases 
and terms therefore must be created for the occasion, or accom- 
modated as nearly as possible ; and hence though a term may be 
uncouth, if we would express the idea it must still be retained un- 
til a better can be found. Important service will therefore be ren- * 
dered by any gentleman's suggesting terms or phrases more ade- 
quate, or better understood, in the room of any which may appear 
objectionable, as by this method a number may be brought for- 
ward from which a selection may be made to the highest advantage. 
And it may be hoped, that by this course, should those who are 
best able, thus kindly contribute their aid, the various versions 
of the Scriptures in the languages of India, may ultimately be 
brought to a considerable degree of perfection.* 



• XIV. Dig-dur$huna, No. V. 

No. V of the Dig-dwrshuna, the Monthly Publication in Bengalee, will 
contain, 1. A continuation of the General View of History, containing the 
History of the Western World from the division of the Empire to the pre- 
sent time.-*. A concise view of the present state and population of the 
world and the various Religions professed, with an average of the nnmber 
of persons attached to each.-3. On the cause of Thunder and Lightning. 
—4. An account of the manner of taking; whales.--5. Brief History of the 
chief cities in Bengal.-0. Anecdotes from History, illustrative of particu, 
lar virtues. 

•»• Of this or any of the former Numbers of the Viz-durshuna, Five co- 
pies on English paper may be had for a Rupee, for the sake of distribution 
among native attendants and neighbours, by any gentleman who may favor 
the Editors of the "Friend of India" with a line on the subject. 

• Should any gentleman request a copy of the Pushtoo, or the Knnkun 
version of the New Testament, it shall be cheerfully sent by Dawk Bangy 
(Postage being paid,) to any part of India. 
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THE FRIEND OF INDIA. 



No. V. 

WE now proceed with our former plan of giving an account of 
the Institutions which have been formed within the Presidency of 
Fort William with a view to the welfare of India, by Ae allevi- 
ation and removal of corporal suffering, or, which is far more im- 
portant, the removal of that ignorance which nourishes depravity 
of mind, and originates innumerable miseries. The next which 
comes in the order of time, is that generally termed the Bemvo- 
lent Institution, or, The Institution for the Instruction of Indi- 
gent Christian Children. 

The first step in this Institution was taken by a collection be- 
ing made for this object, Dec. 25, 1809, at the Lall- Bazar Cha- 
pel, after a sermon N on the subject by Dr. Marshman, one of the 
pastors of that congregation. The following were the views 

pWhich determined the Managers of the Institution to attempt 
originating it, and to persevere till it should be accomplished. 

It was considered that there were throughout the country a ve- 
tj considerabb number of children who bore the Christian name, 
chiefly the descendants of those who formerly embraced Christi- 
anity ; who not being constantly taught to read the Holy Scrip* 
tures in any language, had in point of literature sunk below their 
Hindoo and Mussulman neighbours : they were of course instruct- 
ed in their vernacular written character, and in that degree of 
knowledge which belonged to their respective casts and profes- 
sions ; while these, Christian by name, but completely unused to 
thestudy of the Holy Scriptures, the medium through which 
knowledge is preserved and nourished among the lower classes in 
every Christian country, had gradually sunk below their heathen 

R 
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neighbours ; and haying no motive for learning their multifarious 
alphabet, although they habitually ipoke their language, and in 
general no means of acquiring the Roman character, nor the know- 
ledge of any language they could identify therein, if they made 
the acquisition, they in reality grew up unacquainted with any 
alphabet, and while bearing the Christian name, they were, though 
in the midst of civilized life, nearly as ignorant of literature as the 
roving tribes of the desert. 

But if equally ignorant with these savage tribes, they were not 
equally free from vice. Into all the vices which are included in 
the dregs'of civilized life, their situation naturally led them. Ha- 
bits were insensibly formed which no ray of light directed, and 
no pangs of conscience in any degree restrained, and which were 
of course the reverse of almost every thing moral. 

In this state the question was, how to meet the circumstances 
of these children without doing them real injury. To take them 
out of their proper circle and from under the care of their parents, 
while it promised an apparent good, might have entailed on them 
real evil. What school could have received them all ? and what 
funds have fed and clothed them ? And further, impregnated as 
the minds of many of them were with the seeds of every vice, 
was it certain that, where hundreds herded together, vice would 
not in general have been propagated rather than habits of virtue ? 
Besides, how were they to be provided for when grown up ? 
What influence could have sufficed to procure situations for them 
which would have been received without discontent ? — or which 
indeed could have secured them the comforts of life, after being 
accustomed to different diet and clothing for years, and in rea- 
lity raised to a new sphere of life f Amidst all the wretchedness of 
their situation, still the seasoning given them by poverty and hard, 
ship was invaluable as to future life ; and their having no patron* 
age on which to depend beyond the slender influence of their 
parents, or possibly their own endeavors, at least freed them from 
the pangs of disappointment, while it rendered them willing to 
accept the lowest employ which held out a prospect of support, 
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and urged them to use their utmost exertions to preserve it when 
once obtained* Hence it was foreseen that any plan of instruc- 
tion which should deprive, them of these advantages, would scarce* 
ly be a boon to them viewed on the largest scale. It was there* 
fore supposed that a School, which on the new system of education 
should enable one Master to instruct a number hitherto supposed 
incapable of obtaining instruction from one man, should impart a 
knowledge of writing and figures, and open the way for the Sa- 
cred Scriptures to be read in both the Roman and the Bengalee 
characters, — should create no more interference with religious 
opinion than merely resulted from the perusal of the Scriptures, 
leave every child as completely under the parent's influence and 
controul as before, and therefore diminish no exertions as to fu- 
ture prospects in life, nor habituate in the least to a different kind 
of food and clothing, might be the means of good as far as it could 
be imparted, and of good alloyed with evil in as small a degree as 
possible. 

The plan was acted upon early in the year 1810. Mr. Henry 
Peacock, who had filled with satisfaction to the Committee of 
Management the place of fourth Master in the Upper Orphan 
School at Kidderpore, was intrusted with the care of the infant 
Institution, and discharged his duty to the full satisfaction of 
both the parents of the children, and the Managers. In about a 
year, the number of children exceeding a hundred, it was found 
necessary to think of a larger room than a private house afford- 
ed : upon which, as the Institution was much in debt, the Mana- 
gers purchased premises in the Lall- Bazar and erected, a spaci- 
ous room at their own risk, letting it to the Institution at a mo- 
derate monthly rent The generosity of the public has been such 
however, that on the purchase of the whole of the premises for the 
Institution, there now remains a debt of only three thousand Ru- 
pees. 

The benefits of the Institution have since been extended to Se« 
rampore, to Dacca, and this year to Chittagong. 

These schools have already sent for thnearly a thousand Chris* 

R2 
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tian children, instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, fn 
different decrees, and capable of perusing the Scriptures in the 
Bengalee or the English languages, without their being taken at 
all out of their former sphere of life, (any farther than their em- 
ployment at school kept them from scenes of idleness and vice) 
and therefore without their previous means of providing for them- 
selves being diminished. Of these some have doubtless resigned 
themselves again to idleness and want ; but in the case of many 
others, the degree of learning they have acquired has operated as 
a spur to further exertion, and has opened their way to useful life. 
The number of children in all the schools supported by the Insti- 
tution at present, somewhat exceeds Four Hundred ; aud the In- 
stitution at the date of the last Report, was about Three Thou- 
sand Rupees in debt. Farther enlargement would be superflu- 
ous, as the Seventh Report of the Institution has been so recent- 
ly published. 

II. The European Female Orphan Asylum. 

We now come to an Institution agreeing with that just menti- 
oned in its principle, but differing from it in the objects it em- 
braces and the support it affords them. In the former, to have 
taken its objects out of their sphere, would in general have insured 
to them future misery and want ; while the immediate object of 
this Institution is to rescue its objects from misery and destruction 
by taking them wholly out of their former situation, and educat- 
ing them from the earliest dawn of reason in a course of virtuous 
industry. The propriety of this will be easily seen when it is re- 
collected that these are European Female Orphans exposed to all 
the misery and danger which are inseparable from such being rear- 
ed in a barrack. "The Institution owes its origin to the philan- 
thropic exertions of Mrs. Thomason, lady of the Rev. T-Thoma- 
son, who brgan it in July 1815, and to whose indefatigable exer- 
tions it is chiefly indebted for its present flourishing state. The 
necessity of such an Institution, and the reasons for its formation, 
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We cannot give more fully thai* in the language of the First Report 
published last year. Tb^y are as follows: 

(i 1st.— It has long been observed, by persons whose situation 
have enabled them to know the state of the children in the King's 
European regiments in this country, that those who become or- 
phans at a very tender age, being usually left to the care of care- 
less nurses, and in many cases altogether unprovided with nurses, 
are very seldom reared to maturity through the ignorance^ indo- 
lence, or cruelty of those who are entrusted with their manage* 
ment. An Asylum, therefore, for the reception of such orphans, 
■would tend to the preservation of many lives which are now k>sf, 
through the neglect or mismanagement of nurses, or the want of 
nursing altogether. 

u 2d. — Those who are happily preserved through the dangers 
of infancy, manifest (as they grow up) all those corrupt principles 
which are naturally cherished by the vices abounding in barracks. 
If nurtured in vice and always conversant with scenes of profli- 
gacy, it is scarcely supposable that any female should prove a vir- 
tuous character ; but the education of orphans in barracks is sub- 
ject to peculiar disadvantages. Deprived of a parent's eye, they 
live in a manner at large, and the actual consequences are such 
as may be easily foreseen. Several persons, well informed on 
this subject!, have declared, that during their long acquaintance 
with the regiments to which they belonged, the orphan girls have, 
without one single exception, when arrived at maturity, given 
themselves up to dissolute habits. A second important benefit, 
therefore, resulting from the proposed Institution, would be, the 
snatching of these helpless children from scen:s of temptation, 
in order to the training of them up in habits of industry, and be- 
stowing on them the blessing of a good education. 

" 3d. — The dangers from exposure to bad examples in a barrack 
are, in the case of European orphans, peculiarly to be dreaded, 
because they are for the most part friendless , being far removed 
from all their relations, in a strange country, left to the casual 
mercy of individuals, who are often caHed {by, their own necessi- 
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tous circumstances) either to desert their charge entirely, or con- 
sign it over to another equally unable with themselves to use per* 
manent vigilance in the work of superintendence. The dangers 
of such a changing, inefficient, and often capricious control are 
obvious. Those who are peculiarly subject to it, therefore, pos- 
sess peculiar claims on our compassion. 

« 4th. — An establishment for European orphans, promises pecu- 
liar advantages to the children and to the parents : — to the chiU 
dren 9 by their receiving that mode of education, and enjoying 
that treatment, which is most suitable to them, and which they 
would have enjoyed in their native country ; for it is intended that 
they should be brought up independent of servants ; and that they 
should be taught to wait as much as possible on themselves ; and 
that they should receive that sort of instruction in the manage* 
ment of a house, and care over younger children, which wilt ren- 
der them capable of earning their own livelihood in any way the 
governesses may think proper to dispose of them. — To the parents, 
by the comfort they will derive from the reflection, that should it 
please God to leave their children orphans, they will be suitably 
provided for and educated. This is a prospect which must cheer 
our soldiers under the gloomy apprehension of leaving their chil- 
dren destitute, and in a country like this, where the spirits are so 
often depressed by the climate, must add materially to the com* 
fort of their lives. 

" 5th. — In the existing charitable establishments, the class of 
orphans embraced by this proposed Institution, remain in a great 
measure unprovided for. The regimental schools, lately esta- 
blished, do not remedy the evils this Institution is intended to 
meet. They provide instruction, it is true, for all the children of 
the regiment ; but still leave the orphans in an unprotected state : 
females are still exposed to the dangers and temptations of a bar- 
rack ; they are familiarized to vicious practices from their earli. 
est years, and cannot escape contamination without a miracle." 

Founded on principles like these, it is no wonder that this In* 
stitution should interest the feelings of the humane, and expert* 
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ence all that encouragement it so well deserves. Spacious pre- 
mises have been purchased for the Institution in the Circular 
Road, for the sum of Sicca Rupees Thirty-seven Thousand ; and 
we rejoice to add, that the liberality of the public has already re- 
duced the debt on this purchase to about Ten Thousand Rupees. 
The number of Orphans in the Institution were Twenty-six at 
the date of the last Report, which number has been increased 
since. But we forbear to enter into farther particulars at present, 
as we understand the Second Report of the Institution may be 
shortly expected. 



For the " Friend of India.'* 

Letter I. 
Mr. Editor, 

Through the medium of your publication, I am anxi- 
ous to draw the attention of the Christian public in India to the 
subject of this letter, the great importance of union in prayer for 
those influences of the Divine Spirit, without which the gospel can 
never be established in this country. 

I presume that none of those to whom this letter is addressed, 
entertain any doubts whether such influences are bestowed on 
men or not. The effects of St. Peter's sermon on the day of Pen- 
tecost fully prove the fact. In the close of that account it is said, 
" And the Lord added to the church daily such as should be sav- 
ed." It is said of Barnabas (Acts xi. 24) that " he was full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith : and much people was added to the 
Lord." The preaching of the cross is called (1 Cor. i. 18) the 
power of God to those who are saved ; and in 1 Thes. i. 6, the 
apostle says, " Our gospel came not unto you in word only, but 
in power" When to these passages of scripture are added the 
effects of the preaching of the gospel by Brainerd, Whitfield, and 
many others in England and America, the fact will be established 
beyond all doubt, that setting aside all natural impressions on the 
passions, the Holy Spirit does give power and efficacy to the , 
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preaching and other modes of making known the divine word, so 
as to " give testimony to the word of his grace," and that he car- 
ries it to the hearts of men as in " the demonstration of the Spi- 
rit and with power." Hence also in the work of conversion (John 
iii. 5.) the Holy Spirit and the word (under the term water) are 
united by our Lord himself, and the necessity of a holy birth by 
these two agents is there expressly insisted upon as a qualificati- 
on for heaven. 

The account which Brainerd gives of the change wrought un* 
der his preaching and catechizing upon the hearts of the savage 
Indians, is too remarkable to be omitted : speaking of the Indians 
he says, " There was much visible concern in the assembly, and I 
doubt not but a divine influence accompanied what was spoken 
to the hearts of many. Five or six of the strangers appeared to 
be considerably awakened : and in particular one very rugged 
young man, who seemed as if nothing would move him, was now 
brought to tremble like the jailor, and weep for a long time." — • 
I will only quote a few more of Brainerd's own words on this sub- 
ject : " The pagans that were awakened, seemed at once to put off 
their savage roughness, and became sociable, orderly, and humane." 
u God was pleased to give the primary Gospel truths such a pow- 
erful effect upon their minds, that their lives were quickly reform* 
ed." Again, " When these truths were felt at heart, there was 
no vice unreformed, no external duty neglected. Drunkenness, 
the darling vice, was broken off. The same might be said of all 
other vicious. practices. The reformation was general, and all 
springing from the internal influence of divine truth upon their 
hearts." u It w mow nearly a year since the beginning of this gra- 
cious out-pouring of the divine Spirit among them." 
. President Edwards adds, at the close of the account of the life 
of Brainerd — " The foregoing account of Mr. Brainerd's life may 
afford matter of conviction that there is indeed such a thing as true 
experimental religion, arising from immediate divine influences, 
super naturally enlightening and convincing the mind, and power- 
fully impressing, quickening, sanctifying, and governing the heart." 
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The President then gives proof of tbis from Brainerd's life, and 
from the effects of those truths which he believed and preached 
to the Indians, in which summary we have these words relative 
to the Indians : u And this example and these endeavours were 
attended with most happy fruits and effects on others, in huma- 
nizing, civilizing, wonderfully reforming and transforming some 
of the most brutish savages ; idle, immoral, drunkards, murderers, 
gross idolators, and wizards ; bringing them to permanent sobrie- 
ty, diligence, devotion, honesty, conscientiousness, and charity," 

Respecting the power of the word on the hearts of the Afri- 
cans, thus speaks the Right Rev. Bishop and Chancellor Pontoppi- 
dan, relative to those in the Danish West India Islands : "Among 
the negro slaves, even of the most wild and barbarous nations, who 
in their own country seemed to have quite lost all humanity, one 
may meet with very many instances of a sincere and abiding con- 
version to Christ, that is to say, a conversion to his mind, and the 
following of his example." 

The state of the Greenlandeus before conversion is thus* des- 
cribed by Crantz : u They were not only heedless, volatile, and tri- 
fling under the instruction, but if the brethren tarried longer than 
one night with them, they used eveqr means to entice them to a 
conformity to their wanton dissolute ways. And when this did 
not succeed, but the brethren retained in all circumstances their 
seriousness and sobriety, then they tried to tire them out by 
mocking and mimicking their reading, singing, and praying with 
all kinds of antics, or by accompanying it with their drumming 
and odious howling. They took occasion from their outward po- 
verty to ridicule them with all manner of cutting sarcasms, which 
the brethren had by this time learned to understand, as well as 
their significant looks and gestures, And if they replied, that 
they did not stay there for the sake of outward advantages, and 
good eating and drinking, but for the sake of their souls, to teach 
them the will of God : then they retorted with a taunting jeer: 
lllivse fijokar saromarpisigut ! * Fine fellows indeed, to be our 
teachers ! We know very well that you yourselves are ignorant, 
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and must learn your lesson of others.' The brethren bore such 
rudeness and mockery with calmness and serenity. But when 
the savages perceived that they could effect nothing this way nei- 
ther, they insulted and abused their persons* They pelted them 
with stones out of sport, climbed upon their shoulders, took their 
things and shattered them to pieces, and tried to spoil their boat, 
or to drive it out to sea. Nay one night the brethren heard a 

noise on the outside of their tent, and perceived that somebody 
was striving to pull aside the curtains of the tent which they 
had fastened with a couple of pins. They went out to see who 
it was, and there they beheld a number of Greenland era gather- 
ed about the tent, some with their naked knives in their hands, 
nor could they drive them away till they threatened them with 
their fire-arms. The brethren supposed at that time that they only 
came to cut their tent-skins to pieces; but some years after, when 
some of the Greenlanders in these parts were converted, they were 
informed, that they had conspired against their lives, in hopes 
that the other Europeans would not think it worth their while to 
revenge the death of such poor despised people." u Any one who 
had known the heathen, had seen the little benefit from the great 
pains hitherto taken with them, and considered that one after 
another had abandoned all hopes of the conversion of these infi- 
dels, while some thought they would never be converted till they 
saw miracles wrought, as in the Apostles' days, (and this the 
Greenlanders expected and demanded of their instructors) ; one 
that considered this, I say, would not so much wonder at the past 
unfruitfulness of these young-beginners, as at their stedfast perse- 
verance in the midst of nothing but distress, difficulties, and impe- 
dimeuts internally and externally, and that they never desponded 
of the conversion of these poor creatures amidst all seeming im- 
possibilities. Hitherto they had not seen the least trace of an 
abiding blessing and impression from the truths that had been held 
forth unto them. The Greenlanders that came from a distance, 
were stupid, ignorant, and void of reflection, and the little they 
could tell them at a short visit, even if it was heard with some im- 
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pression, died away presently in their perpetual wanderings. Those 
who lived constantly at Ball's river, and had been instructed so 
many years, were not grown better, but most of them worse ; 
they were disgusted, tired, and hardened against the truth. They 
resolved to hear no more without a present, for they would be 
paid even for lending their ears. As long as they were told any 
kind of news, they hearkened with pleasure ; tfrey could also 
bear to hear some little histories out of the Bible, and the Mira- 
cles of our Saviour and his Apostles. But if the missionaries 
wished to give them right ideas of the nature and attributes 
of God, of the fall and the corruption of the soul, of God's wrath 
against sin, of the necessity of an atonement, of faith in Jesus, 
of the means of grace, of the cure and sanctification of the ruin- 
ed soul and body, of the example of Christ, and of eternal hap-, 
pin ess or-misery ; they were sleepy, said yes to all, but slunk a- 
way presently. Or else they shewed their dislike openly, and 
began to talk of their seal-catching ; or they excused themselves, 
that they could not understand and comprehend it. * Shew us 

* the God you describe, (said they), then we will believe in him 

* and serve him. You represent him too sublime and incompre- 
€ hensible, how shall we come at him ? Neither will he trouble 
6 himself about us. We have invoked him when we had nothing 
c to eat, or when we have been sick, but it is as if he would not 
c hear us. We think what you say of him is not true. Or, if 

* you know him better than we, then do you by your prayers ob- 

* tain for us sufficient food, a healthy body, and a dry house, and 

< that is all we desire or want. Our soul is healthy already, and 

* nothing is wanting, if we have but a sound body, and enough 
« to eat You are another sort of folk than we ; in your country, 

< people may perhaps have diseased souls, and indeed we see in- 

< stances enough in those that come here, that they are good for 

< nothing ; they may stand in need of a Saviour and of a physici- 
' an for the soul. Your heaven and your spiritual joys and felt- 
' cities may be good enough for you, but this would be too tedi- 
' ous for us. We must have seals, fishes, and birds. Our fcouls 
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4 can no more subsist without them, than our bodies. We shall 
4 not find these in your heaven, therefore we will leave your hea- 
4 ven to you and the worthless part of the Greenland*!*, but as 
4 for us, we will go down to Torngarsuk, there we shall find an 
4 exuberance of every thing without any trouble.' " 

Such was the state of these people immediately preceding their 
conversion. Let us now see the wonderful effects of divine in- 
fluence on their dispositions and characters : 

4 June <ld. Many of the Southlanders that went by here, visit- 
* ed us. John Beck was just writing out fair, part of a translate 
4 on of the Evangelists. The savages wanted very much to know 
4 what was contained in that book. He read something of it to 
4 them, and took that opportunity to enter into a discourse with 
4 them. At the 6ame time, he read out of the New Testament 
' 4 the history of our Saviour's conflict on the Mount- of Olives, 
4 and of his bloody sweat. Then the Lord opened the heart of 
4 one of them whose name was Kaicunak, and he stepped up to 
4 the table, and said with a loud, earnest, and affecting voice : 
4 How was that ? tell me that once more ; I would fain be saved 
4 too. Some of them laid their hands upon their mouths, as is 
4 customary among them when they are struck with wonder.* In 
4 short, there was such an agitation and stirring among them, as 
4 we had never seen before.' 

The moral effects of these impressions on the characters of the 
Greenlanders are too well known to need farther mention. They 
have excited the admiration of the whole Christian world. And 
thus adds Crantz, respecting the Greenlanders : " What men 
have contributed to this blessed work, is a small matter. It is the 
Spirit of the Lord, that gave power to the word ; called, gathered, 
and enlightened these poor heathens by the Gospel, and hitherto 
has kept them with Jesus Christ on the only true faith." 

Jn the year 1816, as had often been the case before, divine 
influences were enjoyed by many persons in North America, 
Thole congregations were sometimes deeply affected, and the 

* This is exactly what the Hindoos do in moments of surprize* 
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persons thus impressed were not only mechanics, but often per- 
sons of liberal education, some of whom had been long under the 
influence of deism, and had the strongest aversion to the doctrine 
of divine influence on the heart Many students at colleges were 
thus impressed ; and by their future actions testified, that by 
these influences, their dispositions and characters had undergone 
a most important and interesting change.* 

1 1 is upon these influences then, that Christians in India must 
depend as it respects all their hopes of the spread of true religion* 
And the present state of things, among ail denominations in this 
country, proves how greatly these influences are needed. We 
have translations of the Scriptures, Bible Societies, Schools for the 
instruction of the rising generation, English preachers in their 
own and the native languages, native preachers, and a goodly num- 
ber of pious men scattered all over India ready to assist in improv- 
ing the condition of the natives. And let every sincere Christian 
be abundantly thankful for all these auspicious circumstances. 

But though I have been in India a number of years, I have ne- 
ver heard of any highly powerful impression having been yet 
made on congregations of natives or even on individuals, in any 
part of the country. I do not doubt but that there are, both on 
the Coast, and in Bengal, and Hindoost'han, a great number of 
pious Christian natives. 1 have seen a number myself. Still. I 
fear, it must be admitted, that the natives, for want of deeper im- 
pressions on their minds, are mere dwarfs in the Christian life, 
rather than men of full stature ; that they have but an imperfect 
experimental knowledge of the life of faith; that their zeal is 
sluggish, and their characters very imperfect. The modest de- 
fence of the native Christians by the venerable Swartz, appears to 
admit of the existence of a state of things similar to what is here 
described. Converts are made, and very justly admitted to a pro- 
fession of the Christian faith ; but there does not seem fo be any 
deep impressions made upon their hearts ; and the account of their 
conversion is generally meagre, and destitute of those striking 
circumstances common to conversions at home. 
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It might be said, in endeavouring to account for these defici- 
encies in the conversion and Christian character of the native 
Christians, that their knowledge of those truths which most deep- 
ly affect European and American Christians, is exceedingly defici- 
ent, that the standard of morals among these Asiatic Christians 
is still very low, and that the habits of persons just emerging from 
these ' abominable idolatries' are not easily eradicated. All thii 
might be pleaded, and its fovea must be admitted ; but it is ne- 
vertheless equally certain, that a larger portion of divine influence 
would do more to elevate the character of these converts, than 
whole centuries of mere outward instruction : the case of the dis- 
ciples after the day of Pentecost is fully in point here, separately 
from every consideration of the bestowment of miraculous pow- 
ers. What a striking contrast between these distinguished indivi- 
duals as seen before and after their receiving those influences of 
the Spirit which form the common patrimony of all true Christi- 
ans. 

(To be concluded in the next number.) 



IV. Remarks on the Javanese Language, by the Rev. G. Bruckner, 
of Samarang. 

As you wish me to give you some account of the nature of 
that language, I will just pen a few observations which I have 
made from time to time. This language is remarkably soft and 
easy in its pronunciation, and though there are a few sounds in it 
which cannot be correctly expressed by any European Alphabet, 
yet every learner may acquire them very soon without much trou- 
ble. It sounds indeed pleasant in the ear of a European, if spoken 
by cultivated natives. It is simple in the grammatical rela- 
tion of words. In the colloquial part, the nominative or agent 
precedes the verb or attribute, and the accusative case or object 
follows the verb. Yet I have observed in their writings another 
arrangement of words, wherein I find the verb to precede the 
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agent, and the objective case to come immediately after the agent 
with a preposition before it. The construction of its sentences is 
also plain and natural. It seems not to abound in figures, but it 
is not utterly destitute of them. 

It has properly no declensions like European languages ; here 
the cases are merely denoted by the. relation of the words to them- 
selves or by some preposition. Neither does the plural number make 
any difference, except that the noun is generally doubled. Nor 
properly speaking, can it be said that this language has any con- 
jugation y for the verb remains unaltered through all the tenses, 
numbers, and modes, except that some particle is annexed to the 
imperative, and conjunctive modes. And the passive voice is made 
only by some particle prefixed to the verb, or a syllable inserted 
between the two first radicals. There is also a causal mode like 
that in the Hebrew and other Eastern languages, made by some 
affix to the verb. The different tenses and modes are formed ac- 
cording to certain models. 

The derivation and forming of words is very regular, and con- 
venient. There may be made nouns or substantives almost of 
every adverb and adjective by joining thereto certain prefixes and 
affixes. This is also the case with the verbs ; a vast number of 
them are made from nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, by joining to 
those the proper prefixes and affixes. 

Pronouns suffer also no alteration, either by putting them into 
different cases, or numbers. But the personal pronouns are nu- 
merous. There are six which express the first person. They are 
used according to the various relations and ranks amongst the 
Javanese. 

This language divides itself into two principal branches, which 
have been called dialects. The one is used by persons of rank 
when they issue some order, or when they address the lower 
ranks of people, and is called the Bahasa-luar, or the language 
without. The common people make use also of this tongue in 
addressing each other. 'It is mixed with many Malay words, 
which however are changed according to the sounds of the Java* 
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nese alphabet. The other branch, which goes also under the name 
of Javanese, is called the Bahasa-dalem, or the Court language. 
It is used when the people in the lower ranks address or speak to 
some person of higher rank. This language is also used among 
the courtiers themselves who consider each other of equal rank. 
This Court language divides itself into two dialects, which come 
very near each other, except that in the one are used some words 
which are not used in the other. But the Bahasa-luar, and the 
Bahasa-dalem must be considered quite as two different tongues, 
and the mere appellation of dialects is not sufficient to express the 
idea correctly. For the one has quite other words than the other 
for expressing the same idea or naming any object. There is per- 
haps as much difference between these languages as there is be- 
tween the Bengxlee and Hindoostanee. It is true some words 
are common to both of them, but this is no sufficient reason to 
look 'upon them as mere different dialects. There are also found 
in them both, a number of Malay words > but this is no reason 
that they should be called dialects of the Malay. These two 
languages are however written with the same letters, and have 
nearly the same method in the order and arrangement of words; 
they are also mixed together, particularly in their historical 
books, in which frequently persons of different ranks and ages are 
introduced, whence it becomes necessary for a person who studies 
Javanese to learn them both. From this arises partly that great 
copiousness in the Javanese tongue, of which I made mention in 
one of my former letters to you ; so that there are found some- 
times for one thing, six or eight appellations ; and for each tri- 
fling variation of any circumstance, another name. We have 
already more than twenty thousand words collected, but still if 
I read some of their books, I meet with a vast number of words 
which are not found in our collection. Nevertheless there seems 
to be a great poverty in the language for the conveyance of reli- 
gious ideas to the mind ; it is for that reason that a quantity of 
Arabic words have been introduced for the sake of religion. This 
language has been used in a great degree since the introduction 
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of Mahometanism in this country. There are also found a great 
number of Bengalee and Sungskrit words in this language. They 
are found very numerous in their ancient books, and they con- 
stitute a part of what is called the Kawy. language. 

The writing of this language appears to have been cultivated 
early. Their books however, appear not to contain any proper 
information respecting the origin of the nation and language. As 
to the alphabet the Javanese say it was brought to them by a per- 
son called Aji Soko, who they say, came from the other side of 
the water j some suppose from Bengal. They look upon, him 
as the grand reformer of their tongue. Perhaps this answers the 
question in some measure, Why are there found so many Sungs- 
krit words in the Javanese ? For the Javanese look upon this 
man as a supernatural being, who could take wings to himself when 
he chose, in order to fly from the top of one mountain to any other, 
and take upon him what shape he Irked. But respecting the time 
in which he lived all is involved in darkness. Whether the Javanese 
tongue be radically a language of itself, or whether it be derived 
from any other, I cannot decide. So much is certain, that there 
are found in it a great number of Malay, of Sungskrit, of Arabic, 
and even of Chinese words. But this may arise from their early 
intercourse with all those nations ; as they have taken in like man- 
ner several words from the Dutch language, since the arrival of 
the Dutch in this Island. 

The Javanese language is spoken over the whole Island, except 
in some districts of Cheribon, which are inhabited by the Sunda 
people, who speak their own language. The Javanese is also 
spoken at the Court of Madura, whose princes are descendants 
from the kings of Java. I am informed that it is also spoken and 
used as the Court language in the kingdom of Palembang, on the 
Island of Sumatra. Thus I have detained you with a long story 
about the Javanese language, I hope you will have the goodness 
to mention in your next to me what you wish to know more about 
it, and I shall endeavour to satisfy you, 

T 
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V. Hindoo Remains in Java, by the same. 

Respecting the Hindoo Remains in this Island, I cannot say very 
much, as I have not had the opportunity to travel as much as ma- 
ny others, who have made it their aim to search into and investi- 
gate all those antiquities, designing to give an ample description 
of all they had seen. I understand a History of Java has lately 
been published by Mr. Raffles. I suppose this work will contain 
every thing respecting Java. If you could obtain it, it would sa- 
tisfy your mind in many respects : however, I shall endeavour to 
give you a description of the few remains of antiquity I have seen 
in this country. 

There are several places in Java where remains of idolatry are 
found, such as temples and idols. But a place called Premba- 
nan, about ten English miles from Djocjocarta, seems to have been 
the Jugunna'th of Java, or the principal seat of idolatry. I was 
there myself about two years ago. On approaching it, I perceived 
nothing but a hill or a large heap of stones ; but my guide caused 
me to climb up the hill, and I saw that it was a large temple com- 
posed altogether of hewn stones about fourteen cubic inches each. 
Each stone had a tenon by which it was fastened to another. In 
this manner the whole temple was built up from its foundation 
to its top, without any cement. It must have been a huge edifice 
when it flourished, for all the hill in which this temple was, was 
formed of the Fame sort of stones, which I think had fallen from 
the edifice from time to time, and had formed that hill. The 
temple itself consisted of a room about twenty-five feet high 
and ten square. There was but one image in it of the human 
shape. It represented a woman on whose head was a crown and 
other ornaments. The upper half of the body was naked, and 
the lower part dressed in royal apparel. It was hewn of entire 
stone ; its seat was also a large stone. It appeared that the se- 
poys, who were at that time numerous about that place, paid 
their homage to this lady, for her forehead was smeared with 
some yellow and red colours. I went to the other side of the 
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hill, where there was another temple, which was not so large as 
the former: in this there sat a huge thick image shaped like a 
man, but hating an elephant's head. But here the sepoys did 
not seem to pay any attention. I went on to another hill compos- 
ed of the same kind of hewn stones, in which there was a cavern, 
but no image. There are within the circumference of half an 
hour's walk perhaps more than ten of these hillocks which con- 
tain caverns, and seem to have been used as temples. But I 
was tired in climbing up and down them and gave my curiosity 
no farther indulgence ; except that I went on from those parts for 
ten minutes farther to the west, where there are to be seen the 
remains of a royal palace built up with tiles and cement. It ap- 
pears from these remains, that this must have been a magnificent 
building. The windows are lofty, and the remaining sculpture is 
admirable. This palace seems to have been surrounded by an 
extensive wall, for, about sixty paces from the palace itself, on 
each side, is an entrance or gate, making altogether four. On 
each side of the gate ways at the entrance, sit two colossal images 
in human shape, hewn of stone, which undoubtedly must repre- 
sent certain guardians, according to the remainder of heathen my- 
thology amongst the Javanese, wherein such beings are mention- 
ed. Probably this palace was inhabited, whilst idolatry was flou- 
rishing in its neighbourhood, so that human power and the pow- 
er of darkness, might mutually assist each other in resisting light 
and reason. I have not hitherto been able to trace any thing in 
the Javanese books in reference to this place, neither do the Ja- 
vanese themselves know any thing properly of it. All seems to 
have been lost for want of writing. 

Beside these, I have seen several images scattered abroad in 
different places. I saw lately one huge image like a man x whose 
crown and other apparel consisted all of human sculls, also his 
seat was composed of them. Another I saw at the same time of . 
the same bigness as the first, arrayed like a king, having four anas, 
and holding ia each hand a different weapon. There was also a 
vtry large cow ornamented with shells and other toys ; and ano* 
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ther image in human shape of a smaller size having a cow beneath 
its feet. I have also seen some with three heads and a number of 
arms, perhaps ten or upwards, holding in each hand a different kind 
of weapon. Also some which had but one head, and many arms. 
To these I observed the sepoys paid their reverence ; they would 
burn lamps before them, and paint them with different colours. 

Some, who pretend to possess a complete knowledge of the 
Indian mythology, say that the old religion of Java was not entire * 
Brahmunism, but a mixture of Boodhism and Brahmunism. And I 
have also observed in the Javanese books, that they call the old 
heathen religion, before Mahometanism was introduced, Boo- 
dhism, and from that is derived the Javanese word for a heathen, 
which is Boodha, that is, a heathen. It must be observed, that 
all the features of the faces of those remaining images are not 
the features of the Javanese, but of the Bengalees or Siamese. 

I have also seen words engraved on stones brought from an 
old temple in the mountains, which resembled neither the Java- 
nese characters, nor the Sungskrit. Some say that it is the square 
Siamese character which is found in these old templet. Had I 
thought of it at the time I saw them that I should write about 
them to some one in Bengal, who might have an opportunity of 
decyphering these characters, I could have made a copy from 
them, and we might have got 6ome important information res- 
pecting the antiquity of the Javanese, or at least about the time 
when heathenism was introduced here from Siam or Bengal. But 
now I am not in the way to get any of these inscriptions, and I 
cannot now give anymore particulars about these remains: were 
I to investigate them again, my observation* would be more par- 
ticular. 

VI. Letter from the Rev. Mr. Hands to Mrs. Marshntm respect- 
ing the death of Mrs. Hands. 
My dear Madam, Bellary, Aug. 19, 1818. 

If our kind friend Mrs. M. has not as yet 
left Calcutta, yon hare been before this, made acquainted with 
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the distressing loss which I ha?e experienced. Your affectionate 
sister and my beloved wife is no more ; on the 1 st instant her 
happy spirit ascended to her Saviour and her rest. Enclosed is a 
copy of a paper I drew up to send to our dear friends in Eng- 
land. As the last words of a dying friend are precious, I doubt not, 
the account will be interesting to you and the friends at Seram- 
pore, who were acquainted with the dear deceased. She loved 
and esteemed you all much, and to the last period of her life 
•poke with gratitude of the kindness and affection she experienc- 
ed from your family in the time of her distress and widowhood. 
But she has now done with sorrow and suffering, and with those 
dear friends who preceded her, is now singing ' Eternal glories to 
the King, who brought us safely through.' Happy season, when 
I shall rise to join with them in the everlasting song ! The Lord 
has been very gracious to me during this heavy trial, or 1 should 
have sunk beneath it. I hope the language of my heart is, ' Not 
my will, but thine be done.' What an irreparable loss to me, to 
my dear little ones, and to the whole mission family. Oh ! when 
I look at the dear babes, who so much need the care of an affec- 
tionate pious mother, my soul mourns ; but the Lord my covenant 
God and Father has done it, and I find consolation in rolling my 
cares and sorrows upon him who hath said, ' He careth for us.* 
I should have written to you sooner, but anxiety and grief have 
•omuch injured my health and depressed my spkits, that for some 
time past I have been scarcely able to do any thing, and the doc* 
tor has prohibited my sitting to write or study much. I s flfer 
gauch. from pain in my side, and often think it will not be long 
ere I follow my beloved Sarah, though for the sake of my dear tit* 
tie ones, and the good work in which God has graciously employ- 
ed me, I could wish to remain a few years longer in this vale of 
tears. The Lord was very gracious to my dearest wife in her last 
moments : some days before her death she mentioned how much 
the dreaded the straggle she feared she should saffer in the try- 
ing hour, but her death was like falling into a gentle sleep, no 
struggle, groan, or sigh was perceived. She also suffered much 
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when she thought of leaving her dear little ones and her husband, 
and said, she knew not how to give them up ; but on the day she 
departed, she said, i it is wonderful how the Lord has relieved my 
mind from this burden, I can now lea?e all with him.' She wai 
much delighted by the receipt of your affectionate letter, and wish- 
ed much to have answered it ; but was unable. The last letter 
she wrote was fifteen days before her death, to dear Augustus, of 
whose safe arrival in England we had heard the day before ; the 
accounts we hare received of him are exceedingly pleasing. The 
kind friend who took him home was a father to him all the voy- 
age : he is now at Mill-Hill school, under the patronage of our 
society, and appears the same mild, amiable pleasing child as when 
he left us. All our friends in England are quite delighted with 
him, and he with them. Had my dear Sarah recovered sufficient- 
ly, we proposed to have removed for a time after the monsoon to 
Bangalore, where we have thoughts of attempting a new mission. 
The dear children are all well, with the exception of the youngest, 
and she we hope is now fast recovering. We were grieved to find 
that you for some time past have been so much troubled with the 
liver complaint ; I hope your health is now restored. "God grant 
it may be many years ere your dear partner experiences the pain- 
ful separation I have done. Please to present my kindest re- 
gards to Dr. M. and to your son John, (with whom I once had 
the pleasure of corresponding), also to Dr. Carey and to all the 
Mission family, though personally unknown. I doubt not they 
will all feel for and sympathize with an afflicted brother, and I 
hope give me and mine an interest in their prayers. My colleague 
•Mr. Reeve and his amiable wife, request their kind regards to you* 
It is a great comfort to me {hat I have a kind brother and sister 
with me. 

I remain, &c. W. HANDS. 

Account of Mrs. Hands* s last illness. 

During the last twelve months it hath pleased God to exercise 
dear Mrs. Hands with much affliction. Since her confinement 
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in June last, she has been much subject to bilious obstructions, 
and though every means was used by a kind and skilful physician 
to remove them, they increased to such a degree as to produce in 
February last the jaundice, with which she was afflicted nearly 
two months, and which with the powerful medicines that were 
necessary to remove it, brought her so low that we feared she 
would not recover ; but the voice of prayer was heard, and she 
was so far restored as to be able in the beginning. of May to take 
a journey of forty miles with me to the Hindoo festival at Bis- 
naghur. The journey and change of air appeared to have benefit- 
ed her, and we hoped her health would soon be established. Soon 
after this our youngest child was taken ill with a fever and bow- 
el complaint from teething, and was quicklyTeduced to such a 
state, that for five weeks we daily expected her death. This occasi- 
oned her dear mother much anxiety and fatigue, which, with the 
excessive heat which prevailed at that time, not a little injured he T 
health. I wished much to have removed her and the child to ano" 
ther station for a season, for change of air ; but the doctor pro- 
nounced the child to be too weak to bear the journey. During th e 
month of June, Mrs. Hands was often ailing, but generally able 
to attend to the duties of the family. In the former part of "July 
she was frequently troubled with a bowel complaint ; but not so a 
to occasion any very serious apprehensions until about the 20th 
when the complaint, though every means had been used to re- 
move it, assumed a more alarming appearance, and began to be at- 
tended with extreme pain and sickness at her stomach, so as to 
make her reject all food ; though the best medical assistance was ren- 
dered.* She was soon reduced so low as to be confined to her bed. 
She continued gradually to decline ; but much prayer was made on 
her behalf, and we hoped, by the Divine blessing on the means 
used, she might yet be restored. On the 28th she began to com- 

*Dr. Owen, the Garrison Surgeon at Bellary,a very kind and much es- 
teemed friend of ours, during the latter part of her illness, visited her 
three and often four times a day, and left no means untried that were likely 
to be useful : to him we are under the greatest obligations. 
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plain of acute pain in her right side, 'which indicated an affection 
of the liver ; the usual remedies in such cases were resorted to, but 
without effect ; for the pain, accompanied with violent fever and 
vomiting, continued until Saturday noon the 1st of August, when 
an abscess which had formed in the liver burst, and nearly three 
pints of its contents were thrown up from the stomach ; nature 
now very rapidly sunk, and about a quarter after three in the af- 
ternoon she breathed her last. 

For several days previous to the departure of my dear wife, 
she was unable to speak much ; for beside excessive weakness and 
constant pain, the nature of her complaint and the medicines used 
to counteract it, produced a degree of stupor which almost inca- 
pacitated her for thought and reflection. This grieved her much. 
A few days before her death, she lamented the darkness of her 
mind, and the want of satisfactory evidence of her being a child of 
God. I endeavoured to comfort her, and remove her doubts, by 
referring her to past experience, and repeated to her part of the 
42d Psalm, and afterwards read to her, Buck on the Review of 
past Experience, which seemed to revive her. She lamented that the 
cares of a large family had too much engrossed* her mind, and 
that she had not lived so near to God as in times past, and there- 
fore God had withdrawn from her the light of his countenance. 
She expressed her fear that she should not recover, and said though 
she desired to live for the sake of her family and the cause, yet if it 
was the will of God, and he would graciously remove the cloud 
from her mind, she was willing to die. On Thursday the 30th, 
during the night, she was for a short season delirious, and onfce at- 
tempted to sing ; the tune was that mournful one, Walsal; the words 
were pronounced so very indistinctly I could not understand them. 
Some time after the fever abated, and she became composed. In 
the course of the night I read to her the dying experience and 
expressions of several eminent saints, and several of her favourite 
hymns, and spoke to her of the power and compassion of the Sa- 
viour ; these seemed to afford her much comfort. I said to her, 
* My dear, if you had a Saviour now to seek, how sad would be your 
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case ?* She replied, c I sometimes fear I have this work yet to do ; 
•yet I hope I have* uot deceived myself.* I repeated to her that 
verse of Dr. Watts's : 

" A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 

On thy kind arms I fall ; 
Be thou my strength and righteousness, 

My Jesus, and my all/' 

She said that verse expressed her feelings and desires, and she 
hoped Christ was the foundation on which all her hopes were built.. 
When about to pray with her, I said, * My dear, is there any 
thing in particular you wish me to ask for you ?* She said, i Pray for 
patience, for resignation, and for assurance ; these I particularly 
need/ After prayer she thanked me very affectionately, and said, * I 
was enabled to follow you all through. May our prayers be answer- 
ed/ I said, ' My deai;, are you afraid to die ?* She replied * I 
fear the struggle/ I said ' Not the sting I trust/ She answered, 
f No, I hope that is taken away.* I then repeated Dr. Wattg— 

"If sin be pardon 'd I'm secure, 
Death hath no sting beside," 

In which she joined. Having repeated to her several precious pro- 
mises and other passages of Sacred Scripture which were calculat- 
ed to encourage and strengthen her faith, I said, ' Should this af- 
fliction terminate in death, Is there any particular text with which 
you would wish it to be improved i* She replied, ' I wish both Mr* 
Reeve and yourself to improve my death. Mr. R. to the young 
people, from 1 Tim. 1. 15. * This is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation,' &c. and you from John iii. 16. ' God so loved the 
world,' &c. These are precious texts/ 

Friday, the day before her death, brother Reeve visited her 
and prayed with her. She lamented to him the stupor of her mind, 
and expressed her hope that God would graciously remove it be. 
fore he called her into eternity. Some time after this she said to 
me, Q I have been like Hezekiah, ungrateful when he was sick and 
nigh unto death ; his prayer was heard, and fifteen years added to 
his life 3 but it is said of him, He rendered not again according 

U 
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unto the benefit done unto him. When I was raised up from sick- 
ness in answer to prayer, I was not sufficiently grateful.' Speak- 
ing to h*»r eldest daughter, Sarah Des Granges, she exhorted her 
to fear God, and (o be obedient and affectionate to me, that she 
might be a comfort to me when she was dead. On Friday night 
the fever was again very high ; and she was again for a short time 
delirious, after a little sleep (which could only be procured by 
opiates) she awoke somewhat refreshed and composed. 1 said to 
her * My dear, if you are about to enter the valley of the sha- 
dow of death, I hope the Son of Righteousness will first arise* 
and scatter the cloud that hangs over your mind, and give you light 
and comfort.* She replied, C I hope he will ; my mind is now 
more comfortable than it was.' Some time after this, waking from 
sleep, she repeated with much feeling, < For we know that if this 
earthly house of our tabernacle were dissolved, we have a build- 
ing of God, an house not. made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
vens.' When Mrs. Ross, an eminently pious member of our church 
who sat up with her, asked how she felt her mind exercised now, 
she replied, ' I cannot think much, but I hope soon to be repos- 
ing in the bosom of Jesus.' 

Saturday morning, the pain in her side being very great, the 
doctor applied another blister. When putting on the blister, and 
taking her medicine in the morning, she said ' This will be a try- 
ing day to me ; pray that my patience fail not' About noon we 
fondly hoped she was a little better, but alas ! how fallacious were 
our hopes ! Just at this time the abscess before-mentioned burst, 
and we feared she would have been suffocated with what she 
threw up. As soon as she had recovered breath, she said to us, 
* Lift up your hearts to God for me.* After this she spoke very 
little and with great difficulty, became considerably deaf, and re- 
quired cordials every h\e minutes to keep her from fainting. 
Pulsation at the wrist now ceased, and her hands and feet be- 
came cold, and we perceived the lamp of life was just about to 
expire . A ittle before she departed, I said * My dear, is Jesus pre- 
cious to you now V She replied, 'Yes.' Speaking of the precious- 
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ness of Christ to belie?ers and especially in the trying hour of 
death, I repeated that verse of Dr. Watts'9 

" Jesus my God I know his name. 

His name is all my trust, 
Nor will he put my soul to shame, 

Nor let my hope be lost. 

And immediately after, 

u His honour is engaged to save, 

The meanest of his sheep ; 
All that his heavenly Father gave, 

His hands securely keep." 

With her dying lips she then attempted to repeat the next ret$t f 
but h^r voice failed : 

" Nor death nor hell shall e'er remove 

His child reu from his breast, 
In the dear bosom of his love, 

They shall for ever rest." 

Expressing the sorrow I felt in parting with one so dear to me, 
and the hope that I should soon be with her in heaven, she said, 
* Ah ! there we shall know what real happiness is, — but I wish you 
to live, live for your children, and for your work's sake.' She now 
requested to see her eldest daughter Sarah. When she came, fix- 
ing her dying eyes upon her, she said * Sarah, you will soon have 
no mama.' She could say no more. Soon after she became very 
restless, and made a violent effort to get out of bed. Finding her 
strength fail her, she called out to her husband to assist her, say- 
ing, she could not lie there, but soon she was again composed, and 
turning on her back she fixed her eyes upwards, became insensi- 
ble, and in ten minutes after, she sweetly breathed out her soul into 
the arms of Jesus, without a struggle or a groan. This was a try- 
ing scene ; never, never shall I forget it, and the loud lamentation* 
of the children, servants, and natives of every description about 
the mission, all rushing into the room impatient to see her once 
more before life was gone, increased the distress. Oh ! that the 
death of my dear wife may prove life to some of their souls. 

Sabbath evening, about 5 o'clock, her remains were interred 

U2 
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in the garrison burial ground. The high estimation in which she was 
held by all who knew her, was particularly manifested at her fu- 
neral ; no mark of respect that could be given to her was with- 
held. General Lang, with the officers of his staff, and nearly all 
the officers and ladies at Bellary, followed her to the grave : four 
of the latter held up the pall ; all the members of the church fol- 
lowed as mourners, with the exception of a few of the soldiers who 
insisted upon being allowed to assist in carrying her ; so anxious 
were the poor soldiers to shew their esteem for her, that several 
of the Serjeants volunteered for this service. All the children of 
our school, the school of the 84th regiment, a great number of 
children of our native schools, our servants, and an immense crowd 
of natives followed ; indeed such a funeral it is said was never 
seen at Bellary before : all classes seemed anxious to shew their 
esteem for the dead, and their sympathy for her bereaved partner 
and family. Dear brother Reeve read the funeral service, after 
which all united in singing, 

"Hear what the voice from heaven proclaims, 

For all the pious dead, 
Sweet is the savour of their names, 

And soft their sleeping bed." 

Thus has my beloved partner ascended to her rest, and left me 
and her dear little ones in this vale of tears almost overwhelmed 
with affliction ; but we sorrow not as those who have no hope ; no, 
though from the stupor occasioned by disease, she was in a great 
degree incapacitated for exercising her christian graces, and did 
not enjoy those clear and transporting anticipations of glory which 
many other christians have in their dying moments ; yet we have 
the, most satisfactory evidence that she was a child of God, and is 
gone to glory. Some of her secret papers which have been found 
since her departure, have greatly revived my drooping spirits, and 
afforded a melancholy joy to my heart ; they discover the most 
exalted piety and devotion, and the most fervent love to the Savk 
our and his cause. 

She was one of the oldest missionaries of our society in India, 
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having been engaged in the work twelve years. Her heart was 
much in it, and until the arrival of our dear brother and sister 
Reeve, she laboured exceedingly hard, having a large school to at- 
tend and provide for, beside the care of her own children. She 
has now entered into rest. 

" Far from this world of toil and strife, 

She's present with the Lord ; 
The labours of her mortal life, 

End in a large reward." 

To me and the dear children the loss is irreparable. She was 
an affectionate wife, a wise counsellor, and a faithful friend, and 
to her children a most tender mother, but our loss is her eter- 
nal gain. I bless the Lord for that measure of resignation and 
support which he has afforded me under this most trying dispen- 
sation and that I am not suffered to repine, but am enabled to say, 
" Tne Lord hath done all things well. The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away, and blessed be the name of the Lord.? 

The Editors of the " Friend of India" think it right to add, by 
way of testimony respecting this excellent woman, that in an inter- 
course of more than ten years they had abundant proofs of her pie- 
ty, disinterestedness, and love to the cause of the Redeemer, for 
the sake of which she left her native land. In the year 1806 she 
spent three months with them, together with her husband the Rev. 
Mr. Des Granges, which gave them an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with her real character ; and in the Mission at Vi- 
zagapatam her labours and exertions, in connection with those of 
her worthy husband, were such as to command the respect and es« 
teem of all who knew her. On the lamented death of her husband, 
she, at the earnest request of certain highly valued friends, spent 
nearly a year at Calcutta and Serampore, with her two infant 
children, where her conduct in that state of affliction served only 
to raise her in the estimation of those who feared God. And of 
the manner in which she discharged the various duties of life, 
since her marriage with Mr. Hands, and her having on her the 
domestic care of the Mission at Bellary, the affection and grief 
of her bereaved husband sufficiently testify. We think it but an 
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act of justice to bear this testimony to her character, as being ami- 
able and exemplary in all the duties of social life ; an affectionate, 
faithful, and judicious friend ; as eminently conscientious in her 
whole deportment, and as having willingly spent herself in the 
service of her Redeemer, and attempting to promote his cause in 
India. She was about thirty-eight years of age. 



VII. Death of Mrs. Lee. 

In the course of the month, we -have received the melancholy 
news of the death of Mrs. Lee, wife of the Rev. Mr. Lee, Mis- 
sionary at Ganjam, in her passage to England on account of her 
health. Mr. and Mrs. Lee had been resident for a considerable 
time at Ganjam, where the sickness which pervaded the town in 
the last and the preceding years, had so affected, the health of them 
both, as to render a voyage necessary for its re-establishment. In 
August the last year they therefore came to Calcutta, with a view 
to a voyage to the Cape, and ultimately to England, if necessary. 
It was in their passage from the Cape to England that she was re- 
moved by death. The Rev. Mr. Hands who communicated to us 
the melancholy intelligence, adds, " Oh what a dying world is this ! 
Six who had belonged to the Vizagapatam mission family, are now 
numbered with the dead ! Soon we must follow. Oh ! to be 
prepared." 

VIII. New School Societies. 
In the course of the last month, much has been attempted in 
Calcutta of a nature highly interesting to the friends of India. In 
addition to the Society for Lepers mentioned in our last, new ef- 
forts have been made relative to Schools, of a highly praise-wor- 
thy nature. The Diocesan Committee under the immediate di- 
rection of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, has taken 
up this object with a degree of interest and vigour, highly promis- 
ing in their result, and have formed a Committee for the parti- 
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cular object, under the name of " The Diocesan School Commit** 
tee," which plan, from the liberal manner in which it is supported, 
and the character of the gentlemen engaged in conducting it, will, 
we trust, be ultimately productive of much good to India. 

Another Society was also formed in the beginning of the month 
under the name of "The Calcutta School Society," of which 
Lieut. F. Irvine, and £. S. Montagu, Esq. are the Secretaries* 
This Society also will, we hope, prove a most valuable coadjutor 
in the work of enlightening the natives of India, and of dispel* 
ling that cloud of moral darkness which has so long overspread 
a country blessed with the richest bounties of Providence. 



EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 

IX. Some? account of the Vuhabertzy^ contained in an extract 
from a letter of Mr. Patersirts. 

<c In a short tour from Petersburgh, we fall in with a colony 
of Cossacks, consisting of about ninety persons, who are in these 
quarters for the word of God and for the testimony of Jesus Christ. 

"They belong originally to the Don, and are of the sect Duha- 
bertzy, of whom you will find some particulars in Piukerton's 
History of the Greek Church. Since they came to Finland they 
have had no books among them, not even a single copy of the 
Scriptures. We had a long conversation with one of them, who 
could not read, and yet he answered all our questions in the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures. We asked if they had any priest among 
them. He answered. Yes, we have a great High Priest, who is 
holy, harmless, &c. Have you Baptism ? We are baptized with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire. Have you Communion r We have 
Communion with the Lord Jesus daily. Have you Churches ? 
I hope you do not think Churches are built of wood and stone. 
Wherever two or three are gathered together in Christ's name, 
there He has promised to be with them, and there is a Church of 
Christ. We have now conversed with you for more than an hour, 
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and are of one heart and one soul. We are a church when you 
will. With the so called Churches, we can have nothing to do, 
as they admit drunkards, &c. but a Church of Christ is holy, and 
all its members should and must be so too. You will find no such 
persons among us. 

" What is your opinion of the new birth ? (reading to him the 
passage in the 3d chapter of John). We are born the first time 
when we are born of our mother, but the second time, when our 
hearts are ^changed by the word and Spirit of God, when we are 
led to hate what we once loved, and love what we formerly hat* 
ed ; when we give over living in sin ; not that we are perfect in 
this world, but we have no pleasure in sin. What is meant by be- 
ing born of water and of the Spirit ? By water is not meant bap- 
tism, but the word of God, for we are born of the incorruptible 
seed of the word which liveth and abideth for ever ; and as it is the 
Spirit, by whose operations this is effected, so we are said to be 
born of the Spirit. That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; so 
you see, we are not Christians or born again as we came into the 
world ; we do not inherit it of our parents. — But seeing you can- 
not read, how came you to know all this ? I wonder that you 
can ask such a question : has not Jesus promised to be with his 
people' always, even to the end of the world ; and has he not pro- 
mised to give them his Spirit, to teach them all things ? He says, 
when you are brought before governors and kings for my sake, 
take no thought how or what you shall speak, for it shall be giv- 
en you in the same hour what you shall speak. Now I believe 
the promise ; I have often been called to answer for my religion ; 
and I have always found Jesus true to his word ; and now when 
called to come before you, I prayed God to fulfil his promise to 
me, and He has done it : you see I speak freely to you, and you 
seem satisfied with me. You are the first we ever met in this 
place who understood us. You must be taught by the same Spirit. 
Can any among you read ? There are some among us "who can 
read, but you seem to lay so much stress upon reading, and being 
learned. Jesus Christ had no other learning, than what his pa- 
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rents taught him ; and the Apostles were all unlearned men. It 
is enough if we are taught of the Spirit. Do you cross yourselves 
before the pictures ? That we cannot do : you know the com- 
mandments (repeating the 1st and 2d). Are you obedient to the 
laws ? As far as they do not interfere with our religion and faith. 
We have sworn allegiance, and we serve in the army. Are you 
not Duhabertzy ? Our gracious Emperor has been pleased to call 
us so, and we submit We call ourselves true Christians. We 
are the same as from the beginning. Are there many on the Don 
of your way of thinking ? O ! yes, many thousands ; but they 
are afraid to shew themselves, or to avow their opinions. Have 
you been persecuted ? If any man will live godly in Christ Jesus, 

he must suffer persecution » 

We then related to him what was going on in the religious world, 
and made him acquainted with the Bible Society. I wish you had 
been present while we related all these things to him ; he seemed 
to awaken as from a dream, a heavenly joy beamed from his coun- 
tenance, which melted our hearts. At last he exclaimed, il Now he 
is near. We have long been expecting him to come, and have long 
been convinced it could not be far distant ; but never believed such 
preparations were making for his coming. No person has ever told 
us of these things before. I will go home to my church, and re- 
late to them all these glorious things. How will my brethren 
rejoice when they hear them." We gave him a Russian Testa- 
ment, and some of our Society's publications, to carry home with 
him to his brethren, .as he always called them. It seems they 

have all things common, or nearly so. Their conduct is most ex* 
emplary. They have a good report of all men, even of their ene- 
mies." 

X. Mr. PatersonU Journal continued. 

The following extracts from Mr. Paterson's journal will not 
be read without feelings of peculiar interest : 
" At a village between Mariupol and Perecop, r a number of 
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people, among whom was the headman of the village, came 
with a young Molla, and begged a New Testament. I gave him 
Tracts, but he earnestly begged a, Testament. He said he would 
read it in the Musjid, and pray for the welfare of my soul. I told 
him that the Efiendis would not allow it to be put in the Musjid, 
nor to be read there : but the people insisted to the contrary, 
and said that the house belonged to them, and not to the Effen- 
dis. After some conversation, I solemnly addressed the young 
Molla, and delivered the New Testament into his hands. He 
went away very happy. The headman of the village begged a 
Tract and a Testament for his son. The greater part of the in- 
habitants were assembled, and a number of them urged me to 
stay with them some days. 

" * At this place, my young friend Shattuse,' whom he had met 
three days before, and who had received a copy of the New Tes- 
tament with many expressions of gratitude, ' came up to me on 
horseback, saluted me after the Eastern manner, and kissed my 
hand. He had brought his New Testament bound in his bash* 
luk or covering for the head, and I suspected that he had been 
ordered to give it me back. But how agreeably was I disap- 
pointed to hear him tell me, that he loved the New Testament; 
that he had left his mother's house ; and was determined to fol- 
low me wherever I went, and become my son ! He said that his 
friends and the Mollas had advised him to do so. He proceeded 
with me on my journey through the other villages.' 

€i At Koslov, sitting and musing in my lodgings on the obsti- 
nacy of the Mahomedans, and revolving in my mind the best 
means to employ in order to induce them to receive the truth, in 
came a company of Jews, and sat down at my side, and entered 
into conversation with me on religion. I spoke to them, and 
read portions of the New Testament to them. One of them 

opened a copy, and read to his countrymen two or three chap- 
ters. He read it with ease, and earnestly requested that I should 
give it to him. I told him that it was the New Testament ; that 
I had brought copies of it to give away to Mahomedans ; and that 
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I was afraid, though I should give it him, that he would not read 
it, as it contained the history of that Jesus whom their forefathers 
crucified, but whom we believed to be the promised Messiah, and 
the Saviour of the World. He said that if I would only give it 
to him, he would read it, and that he stood as much in need of it 
as the Mahomedans did. His brethren made intercession for him, 
and said, ' We wish ourselves to learn what is contained in the 
New Testament.* After some hesitation on my part, but anxiety 
on theirs, I thought it might be of advantage to the young man, 
and therefore gave it to him, and exhorted him to read it. No 
sooner had he received it, than another Jew sat down beside me, 
and read the New Testament fluently, and insisted that I should 
give him a copy also. This Jew was from Bakcheserai, and in- 
formed me that he had sold Mr. Pinkerton a Tartar Bible in He- 
brew characters for two hundred rubles. After a considerable deal 
of conversation, I gave him likewise a New Testament. He not 
only read it with the greatest ease, but evidently understood what 
he read. He offered to sell me another Tartar Bible ; but, as Mr. 
Pinkerton had already purchased a copy, I did not think it ad- 
visable to buy another. Several more Jews came forward who 
could read Turkish, and requested New Testaments, but I was 
obliged to refuse them. One, however, was peculiarly urgent, 
would not go away, and used many arguments to induce me to 
give him one ; but, for a long while, without effect, my whole 
stock being now reduced to eight copies. He at last said, ' Give 
me this book : it had been good for me that I had never seen it, 
unless you give it me : it may be of eternal advantage to me. Af- 
ter such expressions, I could not withhold it from him any long- 
er, but gave it to him as the Word of God, and exhorted him 
to read it There were more than twenty Jews in this company, 
and I conversed with them more than an hour.— In the evening, 
several other Jews made application for books ; but my stock be- 
ing so low, I could not gratify their desire, but promised to get 
copies sent to them from Theodosia. I could have given away 
many copies of the Scripture to-day, and was sorry that I had 

V2 
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sent the whole commission to Theodosia. The circulation of the 
Tartar Testantent among the Jews did not, indeed, occur to me 
till I was actually among them, and saw their anxiety to possess 
the Sacred Volume.* 

" 4 Next morning, a few more Jews came, and made inquiry 
about the coming of the Messiah. I pointed put to them the pre- 
dictions of the Prophets with regard to Christ, and particularly 
insisted on the 53d chapter of Isaiah, and the passage in Daniel 
which says the Messiah shall be cut off. 9 — Mr. Paterson then 
gave them a summary account of the history of Christ, and dwelt 
particularly on the cessation of sacrifices among the Jews ; con- 
cluding with stating the resurrection of Christ, his ascension, and 
the certainty of his coming to judgment. ' When I had proceeded 
thus far,' says he, c the man from Bakcheserai, and a few more, 
joined the company, and I desired him to read to his countrymen 
the translation of the 53d chapter of Isaiah, contained in one of 
our Tracts, which he immediately did. One or two of them ap* 
peared to be impressed with what was said, and expressed them- 
selves that the Messiah was come, and that it was in vain to look 
for any other.' 

" At a village between Theodosia and Kertch, ( a number of Tar- 
tars being assemb'ed, I desired Andrew Hay to take a New Tes- 
tament and read to them, while I gave away Tracts to Russians 
who were stationed there on account of the post. I then my- 
self read to the Tartars, one of whom was anxious to purchase 
a New Testament. I told him that it was the Gospel of Jesus, 
and the word of God ; and that, as I myself had received it for 
* nothing, I would give It him, provided he solemnly promised to 
read it. < We are all sinners,* I added ; 4 and had not God re- 
vealed his will to us in his Word, we ourselves could never have 
found it out.' This book (taking it up in my hand) tells us how 
we may be reconciled to God, how we may obtain his friend- 
ship, and be eternally happy. I give it then to you as the Word 
of God : read it as such, and may God grant a blessing !' After 
he received it, he kissed the book and my hand, and then carri- 
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eel the Testament to his tent.' He almost immediately returned 
with a ruble, which he offered to Andrew Hay ; and, on his re- 
fusing the present, came and complained to me. But I said to 
him, 4 Friend, keep your money; keep the book: the boy whom 
I have, stands- in need of nothing. All that I desire of you is, to 
read the New Testament, that you may be eternally saved.' To 
this he replied, 6 1 shall read it : my brother shall read it : . the 
Hollas and Effendis in our neighbourhood shall read it : and we 
shall all pray for the welfare of your soul, and that Ood may be 
gracious to you.* 

u These, and similar facts which might be stated, surely speak 
for themselves. And what is their language ? Is it not that c the 
fields 9 x of the Tauridan Peninsula 6 are indeed white unto the har- 
vest?' c Heretruly,' says Mr. Paterson, 6 there is a field for Bi- 
Ut and Missionary Societies : the first, in putting the Holy Scrip- 
tures into the hands of the people ; and the last, for explaining 
them, and preaching the gospel of Christ in simplicity and truth,' * 



XI. Seventeenth Report of the Church Missionary Society. 

The present is distinguished from the preceding and indeed 
from nearly every former age since the Reformation, by the de- 
sire expressed by Christians of every name and denomination, to 
make known in every direction the doctrines of Christianity. 
This disposition, from the mere circumstance of its being asso- 
ciated with sending forth* persons to other countries, is often term- 
ed the Missionary spirit. This term however is accidental, and 
is in its nature temporary. The spirit is the same whether ma- 
nifested by a disposition to diffuse a knowledge of the word of 
God in a man's own neighbourhood, or by sending it forth to ano- 
ther country ; and the ultimate establishment of the gospel in any 
country must be expected from native converts themselves rather 
than from foreign missionaries. Although the Apostles, with 

• MiHo, mittere, to send forth j passive participle, missus, sent forth ; subs t. 
mtofe, a sending forth, &c. 
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Timothy, Titus, Epaphroditus, and a few other evangelists, car- 
ried the gospel into most of the countries in the then civilized 
world, it was evidently the inhabitants of these various countries 
who received it and propagated it therein, till it finally took root, 
and overspread these respective lands. Paul, and probably Peter, 
preached the gospel in Rome ; but Clemens and Linus who were 
among its first bishops, were evidently native converts. At the 
glorious Reformation, although England derived much help from 
the German Reformers, among whom Bucer, and Fagius, and 
Peter Marfyr, resided there for some time, yet the venerable fa- 
thers of the English Reformed Church, Tindal, and Cranmer, and 
Ridley, and Fox, and Hooker, were natives of our own land who 
studied the Scriptures for themselves. So also in Scotland, while 
the present establishment was doubtless under great obligations 
to Calvin and Beza, it was to Christians of her own growth, in tte 
person of John Knox and his co-adjutors, that Scotland is chiefly 
indebted for the planting of the gospel, and all those eminent 
fruits of it in the education of youth, which have raised her to the 
highest pitch of literary and mental excellence among the nations ; 
and justly placed her sons among the principal instructors of man- 
kind. — But to return from this digression. 

It may not be useless since so much prejudice has been excited 
against both the name and the thing, to spend a few moments in 
enquiring into the nature of this spirit, and in simply tracing its 
effects, that we may be able to judge whether it be an excrescence 
of Christianity, springing from its principles as misunderstood and 
abused, and therefore injurious to mankind in its operation and 
effect; or the genuine effect of Christianity experienced as filling 
the soul, and fraught with blessings to mankind. 

Before we enter on the enquiry however, it will be necessary to 
separate from it all those adventitious mixtures which often cleave 
thereto, and disguise its very appearance. The Missionary spirit 
then is not a spirit of pride and ostentation ; it is not a desire for 
fame, another name for self-display. It is acknowledged with grief, 
that these unworthy dispositions sometimes cleave to attempts made 
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t6 diffuse the knowledge of the word of God in Tarious ways ; hut 
still the spirit itself is not made up of these : on the contrary, where 
most powerful, it is most abhorrent to them. These base and un- 
worthy dispositions however, serve to evince the excellence of the 
spirit they ape : were there nothing really praise-worthy in its na- 
ture, men would soon cease to consider it as estimable ; and were 
it not deemed estimable among men, all attempts at imitation for 
the sake of praise, would soon find their grave. Still however a 
genuine desire to diffuse abroad a knowledge of the Redeemer of 
men, is as distant from that spirit which thirsts for human ap- 
plause, as the actions of our Lord were from those of the Phari- 
sees ; and of this spirit, with all its train of envyings, jealousies, 
and unrighteous rivalries, it may not be improper to say in the lan- 
guage of our Lord, €i Verily it has its reward." 

Nor is it a spirit of visionary hope and unfounded expectati- 
on. It is acknowledged, that men may indulge vain fancies and 
expect miracles ; but the spirit here described, admits of nothing 
of the kind. It urges all actuated thereby to labor, under the 
firm conviction, that, though Paul may plant, and Apollos water, 
it is God alone who giveth the increase. But while it has a firm 
expectation that the word of God shall not return to him void, 
but shall accomplish that whereunto he has sent it, and is firmly 
persuaded that this shall ultimately be, the filling of the whole 
earth with its fruit ; it does not expect fruit before sowing, and 
still less without it : on the contrary it is on the divine blessing as 
granted upon endeavors to break up and plough the moral field, 
often after .years expended in clearing the ground — on attempts 
to plant and water the ssed sown, that a genuine missionary spirit 
fixes its full reliance relative to ultimate fruit. — In a word, it relies 
alone on " Him who giveth the increase," not indeed as deserved 
by, but as continually accompanying, that labor which He has 
commanded. 

Nor is this spirit in the least degree a spirit of coercion on the 
one hand, or of finesse and enticement on the other. The u obe- 
dience of Christ" to which those who love him, wish to bring the 
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whole world, is, the obedience of the heart, arising from supreme 
love to him for his superlative excellencies, manifested chiefly in 
giving himself for our sius, and in " suffering for us, the just for 
the unjust that he might bring us to God." All coercion there- 
fore, all threatening of pains, penalties, or temporal loss, if the 
doctrine of Christ be not received, is infiuitely distant from that 
spirit which seeks to win souls to the obedience of Christ, not 
only as completely annihilating all freedom of judgment and en- 
quiry, and therefore gaining hypocrites to Christ, whose hearts 
are not with him and with whom he can never dwell, rather than 
real disciples ; but as being in its own nature unjust, and therefore 
completely abhorred by Him, who, while a Saviour, is Jesus Christ 
the Righteous ; and who, from his loving righteousness and hat" 
ing iniquity, was " anointed with the oil of gladness above his fel- 
lows." 

Nor, on the other hand, is this spirit, a spirit of finesse and trick 
and enticement. It rejects with abhorrence every attempt to be- 
guile the simple into Christianity under other pretences. Nothing 
could be farther from the temper of Christ himself, than this dis- 
position. Judging from his insisting that none could be his fol- 
lowers who did not deny themselves and take up their cross daily, 
— who did not, comparatively speaking, hate father and mother 
and even their own lives for his sake and the gospel's, we might 
almost imagine that he meant to terrify men from embracing his 
doctrine by a needless representation of hardships. But he was 
infinitely wise ; he held up to contempt the idea of a man's be- 
coming his disciple without previously counting the cost, both be- 
cause he knew what it would really cost a man, and because his 
holy and infinitely penetrating mind, could have no delight on 
those who were not ready to part with all for his sake. He knew 
what it was about to cost him to redeem the human soul ; and he 
knew the worth of salvation ; he therefore treated with infinite 
contempt the idea of beguiling any one into a profession of his 
name, and foretold in the most unequivocal terms, what those had 
to suffer who embraced his doctrine ; saying, « Ye shall be hat* 
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ed of all men for my name's sake." In unison with this spirit was 
the conduct of that pattern of all ministers and missionaries, the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. He rejected those meretricious 
arts of eloquence, then so much used to gain followers by philoso- 
phers of different sects ; and with the noblest theme before him, he, 
though endowed with the richest talents, purposely abstained from 
enticing words of man's wisdom, lest the faith of his converts 
should " stand in the wisdom of men," and not in u the power of 
God," knowing as he did, that eloquence with all its arts, though 
it might dazzle the understanding and interest the passions for a 
season, would never produce that permanent change in the soul 
which could make a man renounce himself, as well as all outward 
advantages, take joyfully the spoiling of his goods, and suffer him* 
self to be accounted the off-scouring of all things for Christ's sake, 
Nothing therefore could be farther from the apostle, than any at* 
tempt to beguile or allure a person into the profession of Christi- 
anity, by any sinister act, — and nothing can be farther from the 
genuine Missionary spirit. If it desire men to receive Christ and 
profess his name, it must be upon the most deliberate choice, af- 
ter fully counting the cost of such a cordial and decisive recep* 
tion. 

Let us then view this spirit and disposition apart from pride and 
ostentation, from folly and fanaticism — as abhorring the most dis« 
tant approach to coercion on the one hand, and to finesse and 
deception on the other \ and endeavor to examine its real nature 
and trace its effects. This spirit then, unless we are completely 
mistaken, will be found to include in a high degree, a disinterest*, 
ed concern for the welfare of others. This feeling must necessari- 
ly enter into the very essence of the spirit in question ; for if this 
be not felt, whence any effort to lay instruction before others, of- 
ten when, through ignorance of danger, it is completely undet>ir- 
ed ? Were a man to see another about to swallow a mortal poison, 
and were his attempts to apprize him of its nature to be received 
in an unwelcome manner, what could make him persevere in them, 
but an earnest concern for his neighbour's safety ? If this were not 

W 
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felt, would not the attempt be gi?en over and the man be left to his 
fate ? Such then is the spirit in question ; it is the practical ex* 
pression of a disinterested concern for others, even when thanks 
are not receired in return. It is an emanation from the mind of 
the Saviour of the world, who " though he was rich, yet for our 
sakes became poor, that we through his poverty might be made 
rich.'' It is that spirit, which, when it fully pervades mankind, 
will remove every misery the removal of which lies within the 
compass of human power. The British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety, therefore, the African Association, the British and Foreign 
School Society, and the various Missionary Societies as far as they 
are influenced by this spirit, inasmuch as they exhibit a genuine 
concern for the welfare of other nations without any expectation 
of profit in return, do honor" to Britain and the human race. 

This spirit also involves in it both examination, and firmness of 
mind. It does not bend itself to the removal of spiritual and eter- 
nal'misery because regardless pf men's temporal miseries ; but 
merely because these are the greatest; — and because in removing 
these, the removal of all othnrs is secured. Hence it is not the gra- 
tification of a whim which leads them to this course, but the ex- 
ercise of the soundest judgment, acting on indubitable proof. If 
those actuated thereby wish to turn men*s attention to eternal 
salvation, rather than to confine it wholly to the removal of tem- 
porary misery, it is because they feel the justness and weight of 
that awful interrogation ; " What shall it profit a man if he should 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?" and act from the 
full conviction that striking at its root, is the most effectual way 
of removing human misery. Nor is this to be discerned without 
careful examination ; nor the course pursued when ascertained, 
without steady decision of mind, contemned as it is by all who 
merely look at the surface, and expect to remove human misery, 
while its root is nourished in the fullest vigor. This spirit there- 
fore, from its very nature nourishes examination and discernment* 
and generates firmness of mind in the prosecution of what ap- 
pears in the highest degree beneficial to mankind: disposition* 
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these which enrich and strengthen any nation in which circum* 
stances can render them habitual. They who can pursue the 
eternal good of their fellow-creatures with undeviating step, will 
find little difficulty in turning their attention to their temporal 
good, whether this consist in relieving their bodily wants, in train* 
ing them to habits of industry, or diffusing among them the light 
of science. Elliot and David Brainerd improved the temporal 
circumstances of the Indians whom they directed to the Redeem- 
er of the world. The Moravian missionaries have made the civiliz- 
ing of the Hottentots, and their instruction in habits of industry 
and the various useful arts, as much their object, as though their 
views terminated wholly in their temporal good. And the diffusion 
of knowledge and of the best habits of Buropeans, throughout the 
nations of Eastern Asia, will as really accompany genuine missi- 
onary exertions among them, as though these were the sole ob- 
jects in view. 

This spirit will also be found highly favorable to exertion. la 
a work so laborious as that of communicating instruction to the 
unlettered savage, of planting the gospel where it has never y*t 
been known, exertion is so necessary, that without a mind suited 
thereto, to engage in the undertaking is complete folly. Even 
the work of acquiring languages, in some instances without an 
alphabet, and in most without a grammatical apparatus to smoothe 
the passage, requires exertion of no ordinary kind. Yet this is 
but the beginning of labor ; every idea and expression intended 
to. convey light, and to influence the mind, must be the result of 
mental exertion. Nor is exertion less needed in missionary affairs 
at home. But this spirit nourished in any country, particularly if 
it be separate from interested motives, must add to the mental 
.Itches of that nation by whom it is cultivated. 

Lastly, z &$\rit t of jhitltfiilness and disinterested probity in pe- 
cuniary concerns, is among the fruits produced by a missionary 
spirit. Amidst all t^e Bitye, anjJ School, and Missionary Socie- 
ties, which of them has been charged by the tongue of slander 
itself with unfaithfulness in applying the funds intrusted to them I 
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Thus, under different names, funds to the amount of nearly Tw# 
Hundred Thousand Pounds sterling are raised annually in Britain, 
and applied in a great yariety of ways, without e?en the suspicion 
of a job being attached to their management or application. This 
cannot but be beneficial. The labor must in some instances be 
as great as in some of the departments of Government, yet is it done 
gratuitously. On what principle ? For the salce of alleviating the 
miseries of others. Let this principle extend its influence in Bri- 
tain, and may it not gradually induce a disposition to discharge 
public business of another kind in the same manner? Why may 
not pity be felt for our own countrymen, as well as for people of 
other nations for whose sake this is done ? and in due time why 
may we not hope to see men who can live on their own estates, as 
much ashamed to receive a large salary for transacting a little bo- 
siness for their poor and afflicted countrymen, as they would now 
be to receive a large salary for doing it in a Missionary, a Bible, or a 
School Society ? If the principle be extending, who can say where 
it will end ? 

Thus much then is clear, that if this spirit, in itself separate from 
pride and ostentation, nourish a disinterested concern for the wel- 
fare of others, lead to careful investigation respecting the best 
means of effecting this object, and to steady, perseverance therein 
when supposed to be ascertained, — to the utmost exertion for the 
sake of accomplishing it, and to a gratuitous and faithful manage- 
ment of all the pecuniary concerns connected therewith however 
laborious they may be ; surely a spirit which originates and nou- 
rishes such habits of concern for others — of investigation — of per- 
severance — of exertion — of disinterested activity in the discharge 
of business, must be valuable to a nation, whatever be the occa- 
sion in which it originates, or however small the good which may 
he accomplished thereby ; — it must bless Ihe British isles if it should 
terminate merely on the exercise of itself. But if its object be 
the same with that of the Governor of the universe — if it accord 
with the ideas of the Saviour of the world, it shall not be nou- 
rished in vain; howeve* long success may be delayed; it will be 
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given by Him who, respecting the very oltfect this spirit and dis- 
position have in view, has declared, "I Jehovah will accom- 
plish IT IN ITS TIME." 

The Report of the Church Missionary Society now before us, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, will tend, if duly weighed, to 
substantiate most of the ideas we have described as connected 
with a genuine missionary spirit, a Review of which we hoped 
to present to our readers in our Number for this month. But the 
impossibility of doing any thipg like justice to its contents with* 
in the compass of a page or two, constrains us to defer it to the 
next Number. 

{Te bt continued.) 

XII* Anecdotes relative to Prince Gallitzin and the Emperor 
Alexander. 

The following anecdotes said to have been communicated by 
the Rev. Mr. Paterson, to a preacher belonging to the society of 
Friends in London, and by him related to the person from whose 
letter the intelligence was copied, are selected from the American 
Baptist Magazine for March, 1818. 

" For many years a great friendship subsisted between the 
Emperor of Russia and Prince Gallitzin. It is said they had been 
unbelievers. It is however, beyond a doubt, that they were both 
opposed to the influence of vital religion, as may be observed 
from the following relation : 

" The office of ' Minister of religion 9 being vacant, the Empe- 
ror was desirous of disposing of it to a certain individual whom he 
esteemed ; but understanding that he was from principle attached to 
the Bible, he altered his intention, and, with some difficulty, pre* 
vailed upon the Prince to accept the situation. The Prince very 
eady felt himself in an awkward predicament, not knowing how 
to discharge with propriety, the duties which now devolved on 
him. He therefore applied to the bishop of the diocese, and 
asked his advice how he should proceed in his arduous undertake 
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ing. The bishop referred him to a certain book, whers he said ha 
would find every necessary instruction, and which he entreated 
him to study, observing ' if he faithfully did so, he would find no 
difficulty in rightly proceeding in hit new situation.' This book 
was the Bible* To this he made some opposition, but in a shoit 
tin* he secretly obtained a Bible ; read it with much attention ; 
and the more he read, the more his understanding became enlight- 
ened, and his mind satisfied. This was a short period pre- 
vious to the entrance of the French army into Russia. When 
the account of that event reached Petersburgh, the Russian court 
were in great alarm. Every one appeared to carry terror in his 
countenance. Prince Gallitzin alone seemed calm and composed* 
This circumstance caused universal surprise. Knowing the sin* 
cere attachment which subsisted between the Emperor and him- 
self, the former had noticed it, and could hardly suppose that any 
person could be thus* tranquil under circumstances which seemed 
to threaten ruin to the Russian nation. Neither would he be- 
lieve his friend was a traitor, or insensible to the present difficul- 
ties. The Emperor one day called on the Prince, and asked him 
* how it was that he was so composed while every one else was in 
dismay?' To which he replied, that he had of late read the Scrip* 
tures, and that they had fortified his mind against every danger, 
"and given him a firm trust in divine help and protection. The 
Bible lying on the table, he urged the Emperor's perusal of it, 
believing if he did, it would have the same calming influence oa 
his mind. At these remarks the Emperor appeared displeased, and, 
with some violence, pushed the Bible from him ; it fell open on 
the floor. The Prince took it up, and intreated the Emperor to 
'let him read the part which was then open. At length he edn- 
sented. It was the 01st Psalm. The Emperor was much struck 
With its appropriate and consoling language. 

41 When the Russian army was about to depart from -Peter** 
burgh to meet Bonaparte, the Emperor and officers went to 
church, as is the usual custom previously to an army's going on 
an expedition. The Emperor was greatly astonished when that 
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part of the service of the Greek Church was read, (which was a 
portion of the Scriptures) which, contained the 91st Psalm. Ho 
apprehended that Prince Gallitziri (who was with him) had desir- 
ed this, and, on questioning him', he declared that he had not 
Seen the person who had read the service, nor had he directly or 
indirectly any communication with him, since the conversation 
they had together about the Scriptures. 

" The Emperor now became, in some measure, sensible of the 
value of the Scriptures, and while in the ©atop with his army, he 
sent for a chaplain of one of the regiments to read to him. His 
surprise may be readily imagined when the chaplain commenced 
reading the same Psalm. He immediately asked him c who told 
him .to read that particular Psalm.* To which he replied, c God ;• 
for on being informed on what account the Emperor had sent for 
him, he had most earnestly implored divine direction in selecting 
such a portion as would benefit the Emperor ; and that it was from 
a divine impulse he had selected that part. The Emperor now 
became more and more delighted with the Bible, and his subse- 
quent conduct proves the influence its sacred truths had on his 
mind." 



XUI. Mission to Irkutsk in Siberia, 3000 miles N. E. of Pe- 

tersburgh. 

The following particulars relative to a Mission undertaken in 
January this year to Irkutsk, about three thousand miles from 
Petersburg!), by Mr. S.tallybrass and Mr. Rahmn, discover both in 
Prince Gallitzin and the Emperor himself, a disposition highly fa- 
vorable to undertakings of this nature. 

€i Letters lately received from Russia afford great encourage- 
ment with regard to the commencement of this arduous mission. 
Messrs. Stallybrass and Rahmn have been greatly assisted by the 
counsel and influence of Drs. Pinkerton and Paterson, by whom 
they have been introduced to his Excellency Mr. Papoff, and 
nave obtained the patronage of the Emperor, through the good 
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offices of Prince Gallitzin, the zealous promoter of every d good 
work* 

*' A respectful letter from our missionaries to the Prince, wa # 
translated by Mr. Papoff into Russ, and forwarded to Moscow, 
where the Court then was. Soon after which, Mr. Papoff, who 
bad proceeded to Moscow, wrote to the following effect to Dr. 
Paterson : — 

*' I have only time to/tell yoi£ that the Emperor has gracious* 
)y agreed to every thin" which concerns our friends Mr. Rahmn, 
and Mr. St ally brass. Letters of recommendation will be sent 
every where : a courier will accompany them to Irkutsk, for 
which purpose the Prince (Gallitzin) writes to the Minister of the 
Interior : you must present these letters to him, and inform him 
when they will commence their journey, and what more is ne- 
cessary for them. I mentioned also in my letter to his Excellen- 
cy, that when they arrive at Moscow, they must wait on the 
Prince immediately, who will present them to the Emperor, who 
is willing to make their acquaintance. God, the Almighty, to 
whose honour they devote their lives and services, shews open- 
ly his protection for their undertaking. Make to them both, as 
also to their dear partners, my best compliments. I greatly wish 
to see them once more in their passage through Moscow/ 9 

« In another letter, he says, ' His Imperial Majesty, as well as 
Prince Gallitzin, takes a deep interest in our friends, and in the 
mission which they are about to undertake.' " 



XIV. Dig-durshuna, No. VI. 

No. VI. of theDtg-durshiina, the Monthly Publication for Native Youth, 
will contain two of the articles mentioned as intended for insertion in No. 
V. which the length of the other articles however prevented. These are, 

1. A concise View of the present Population of the world, and the probable 
average number attached to the various Religions professed by mankind. 

2. On the cause of Thunder and Lightning. The uncertainty attending the 
other articles, will not permit us to insert them this time, as the Number 
is somewhat delayed by circumstances. 
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THE FRIEND OF INDIA. 



No. VI. 



Ri, tracing the progress of benevolence at this Presidency, we? 
have now arrived at the year 1815 ; and in drawing nearer to the 
present, time it is a satisfaction to observe that the spirit has not 
evaporated and become extinct, especially when we- consider its 
happy effects. A spirit of benevolence may, it is acknowledged, 
be in some instances ill-directed ; but as its exertions are always 
voluntary, there is little to apprehend from this, as the real state 
of things must eventually appear, and the remedy is in the hands 
of every individual, who, without even assigning a reason, has at 
all times the power of withholding ht& support* The mere recol- 
lection of< this,, therefore,, win ever be a check upon temerity and 
imprudence, and lead those who have an object of this nature in 
view, to seek information relative to the best mode of accomplish- 
ing it if not possessed of it already. Thus, there is no fear that 
benevolence will long. remain ilUdirected, or be lavished on use* 
less plans, as long as it remains, as it ever should be to deserve 
the name, a perfectly voluntary act of the mind* 

As this is the case then, the efforts of benevolence bless in eve-, 
ry way. They bless the giver, they do good to the recipient, and 
they in many, ways benefit society at large. They shed a- mild 
and pleasing lustre around each individual, which while it renders 
him in some degree distinguished, endears him to all who cherish 
the same feelings ; and thus they unite men together by new ties, 
pleasing because voluntary, and which grow stronger by every 
successive effort ; ties which resist the little jealousies incident to 
human nature, triumph over all the acrimony of party, and often 
unite in the most cordial affection, those who have never seen each; 
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other. Who does not feel his mind united to WilbeTforce anj 
his associates in the glorious work of extinguishing huma* slave- 
ry, however different may be his own ideas, either of a political 
or religious nature ? Who can fully trace the oblique effects of 
the Bible Society in uniting the minds of men, even of different 
countries ? The writer of this cannot recollect without delight 
a slight incident which occurred during the late contest between 
Britain and America, the interposition of the friends of humanity 
in America to replace a number of Bibles, sent by the British ao4 
Foreign Bible Society as a present to America ; but taken by an 
American ship of war. May we not discern in an action of 
this nature, the germ of universal peace ? Could two countries 
carry destruction into each other, in one of which the public mind 
bad voted a present of bibles to a part of the other $ — and which 
act the public of that other country had so respected, as to ad* 
vance money to renew the purchase that the gift might be ren* 
dered efficient when incidentally frustrated ? If enmity and war be 
perpetuated between these two countries, it must be by discou- 
raging and utterly suppressing all societies of this nature ; for if 
they continue to «row, (and it is said that in America the Bible So^ 
cieties are already increased to two hundred,) they will surely 
unite the best, the wisest, and most powerful minds in both so 
firmly, that it will be impossible for any thing to cause them to 
wage war with each other. 

Such then is the gradual but mighty effect of benevolence when 
unequivocally displayed, whether in private or more public circles* 
It must create mutual esteem and mutual confidence, and bring 
kindred minds together, whatever walls of separation, folly an4 
malevolence may have erected between them. If this then be the 
oblique effect of this generous spirit, what shall set bounds, to itff 
operation ? Shall poverty and indigence ? It is among these: 
that in Britain it has appeared most conspicuously ; the scene of 
the Widow *s mite, witnessed and duly appreciated, but not repre+ 
hended, by Infinite Wisdom, has been renewed in Britain of late, 
beyond all former times. But this leads to poverty and indigence. 
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P»ipt otit then a few of those individuals who are now reduced' 
to a state of poverty through their indulgence of this principle* 
For one such, it will be easy to point out a hundred reduced to 
indigence, by the gratification of other desires. Surely the feel- 
ings of these martyrs to benevolence must be such amidst th«ir 
indigence, as almost to take away every thing in that state of' a 
painful nature. But the fact is, that instances of this nature are 
so rare, as almost to render them worthy of being recorded with 
other phenomena, in the public annals of a country. While 
there is, a withholding more than is meet which tendeth to pover* 
ty, though it wears the appearance of prudence and good hus-* 
bandry, " there is that scattereth, and yet increaseth," through 
the secret blessing of Him who hath declared, that, " he that wa- 
tereth shall be watered himself of the Lord." Nor is this at all 
wonderful ; if this spirit in its oblique operation has such an effect 
oa society in promoting union and mutual esteem, while its 
direct effect is to confer blessing, it is no wonder that the Au- 
thor of blessing, the God of peace, should delight therein, and in 
his providence constantly preserve and bless those who nourish 
it, although this may be in a great measure unperceived by them- 
selves. 

. With this spirit it cannot be denied that British India is favored 
mi a high degree ; a spirit which tbey who lore India will never 
wish to See repressed ; — a spirit that forms one of the charms 
which render Indian Society so amiable, and often causes those 
who return to their native land to look back with pleasing regret 
*n the years they spent in India, as among the happiest of their 
mortal existence. Of the truth of this assertion no proof is needed 
beyond what the Numbers of the " Friend of India" have already 
furnished ; in which will be found brief notices of no less than EIe» , 
ten Institutions at this Presidency, the object of which is either the 
diffusion of knowledge, or the alleviation of human misery under 
some form or other. We are now called in chronological order 
to notice another, which although now extinct, was not with- 
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i 
out its appropriate merit, nor unworthy of being recorded among, 

other instances of public benevolence* We allude to^ 



The Lying-in Hospital. 

The first idea of this Institution may be traced to the Right. 
Honorable the -Countess of Loudoun and Moira, a name endear- 
ed alike to'the friends of virtue and the sons and daughters of mi- 
sery. To her feeling and enlightened mind, the distresses to 
which many of our country-women are subject, particularly inthe 
military line, at a time when humanity pleads for every degree 
of assistance, appeared such as to deserve the most serious con- 
sideration ; and an Institution, which, while it afforded relief of 
the most valuable nature to some, should afford opportunity to 
others of acquiring a degree of knowledge which might in many 
instances be the means of preserving' highly-valued lives, ap- 
peared worthy of the labor and expense it might involve. This 
idea was warmly supported by Dr. Luxmore, who, bothin his pri- 
vate circle *nd<in his more public capacity, laboured greatly to 
promote the Institution ; to which, after it was formed, he gener- 
ously devoted his gratuitous labors. 

Of this Institution the Countess of Loudoun while in India was 
the Chief Patroness ; and much benefit was reaped from it by the 
lower class of our country-women in the various regiments, which 
have been stationed at Fort William. Nor could it be altoge- 
ther useless to others in the town of Calcutta, who had an op- 
portunity of deriving that assistance from it, which however ne- 
cessary, they could scarcely have obtained from any other quar- 
ter. Happily, however, those who would form its proper objects, 
are not numerous in this country ; the natives confining their ap- 
plications of this nature generally within themselves. There is 
not, therefore, the same extensive necessity for an institution of 
this kind, which is found in many of our cities and large towns at 
borne; and hence the encouragement it needed was not of thai 
pressing nature. * 
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For the " Friend of India." 

Letter II. 
Mr. Editor, 

In my former letter I endeavoured to prove, that divine influ- 
ence was promised to the church, and had been in many instan- 
ces wonderfully poured out, so as to produce the greatest effects 
on the minds of multitudes, and the most thorough change of cha- 
racter; and that these influences were greatly needed to render 
effectual the means of Christian instruction in India. 

Admitting these premises, it seems to be a reasonable enquiry, 
What is the duty of real Christiansen reference to this need of the 
ir\fluentes of the Holy Spirit in this country ? 

As the Holy Spirit condescends to employ human agents, and hu- 
man speech, in imparting his saving gifts to men, it cannot be 
doubted, but that it is the duty of those ageiits so to acquire the 
language of the natives, as that what they deliver shall convey ideas 
in a clear, and distinct, and impressive manner. Paul in his epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, shows the greatest anxiety that the speak- 
ers in their assemblies should use language which could be well 
understood, adding, that in this case, if u there cpme in one that 
believeth not, or unlearned, he is convinced, and the secrets of 
his heart are made manifest ; and so falling down on his face he 
will worship God, and report that God is in you of a truth." If 
this anxiety to be understood was necessary in apostolic times, 
how much more necessary now. But it is to be feared that the 
discourses which have hitherto been addressed to the Hindoos by 
Europeans, have either been very imperfectly understood, or the 
idiom in which they have been delivered has been so awkward and 
barbarous, that they could not fall with weight on their minds. 
The same objection, it is to be suspected, lies against most of the 
tracts hitherto published : they have not enough of the native idi- 
om, nor of similies drawn from the natural scenery, poetry, history, 
and manners of the country. The native preachers also, even those* 
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who have been the most useful, are, it is to be feared, as yet too 
little acquainted with divine subjects, and too little impressed by 
them, to become powerful and persuasive preachers. Is it not 
then a most important duty, that those who have devoted them* 
selves to the conversion of the heathen should endeavour to remove 
these obstacles, by perfecting themselves more entirely in their 
language, especially in those features of it which carry the addresses 
of a speaker to the heart ? 

Another duty to which we are called, if we would wish to reach 
the hearts of the natives, is to be more familiar with them, and to 
borrow those manners, as far as possible, which most attract the 
tiative mind. To gaiu a familiar, a thorough knowledge of the 
Hindoos, &c. we mustsee them unfold their whole characters fn the 
most familiar intercourse. To hope to persuade men without m 
knowledge of their predilections and antipathies ; of the springs 
which move their passions of love and hatred, joy and sorrow ; of 
their modes of reasoning ; of their reflections on the events of life ; 
or of their ideas respecting a future state — is nearly as hopeless 
as that the pleasures of harmony should be excited when a mere 
rustic, destitute of knowledge, puts his rough hands on the keys 
of a piano forte. The only possible way for European Missionaries 
to acquire this kuowledge, is for them to reside in the very midst 
of the heathen,* to mix as much as possible with them in ail 
their domestic engagements, and to witness all their national 
customs. Such a familiarity as is here supposed, is, I believe* 
far more possible in the country than in large towns. These ob. 
servations, if correct, point out also the vast importance of en-» 
larging the minds of the native teachers, and as far as possible 
filling them with Gospel truth. The children of Missionaries, 

• In reading the Fifth Report of the Colombo Auxiliary Bible Society, 
t was much struck with the spirit of genuine Catholicism which pervades 
k. It reports in the most liberal manner every thing done by all denomina* 
tions in that Island for the spread of the Gospel. Respecting the Amen. 
«>an Missionaries the Report says, " They have shewn extraordinary zeal 
in thus fixing at once among the natives, entirely secluded from European 
society,* « 
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born in the country, if converted and called to the Ministry, may 
be expected to become most effective instruments, under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, in the conversion of the natives, if during 
their education they hare mixed much with the natives : hence 
also others born, and educated, and converted, in the country, 
are the very hopes of India ; and if we are anxious to prepare in- 
struments the most likely, when " full of the Holy Ghost," to 
be eminently blessed, it is to this part of the field that our espe- 
cial care as cultivators must be directed. 

Further, it is an interesting fact, that to effect the conversion 
of sinners, the Holy Spirit most frequently uses certain particular 
doctrines of the Scriptures, and that in consequence it becomes 
the duty of the Christian preacher to dwell much upon these 
themes, and to open and explain them in the fullest manner. If 
We examine what these doctrines are, we shall find, (hat the du 
tine Spirit acts, in this instance as in all others, as the u Spirit of 
wisdom,'* for these subjects are in their own nature most suited 
to awaken the attention and deeply to impress the minds of men. 
What can be more likely to affect the heart of an attentive hear- 
er, than to call his attention to the holiness, and justice, and aw- 
ful power, of the Almighty, at the same time bringing home to 
bis conscience the doctrine of the total depravity of the heart, 
and, that which follows as a certain consequence, the entire sin- 
fulness of the life ? What can be a more probable means of 
stirring up the mind to seek God, than an exhibition of the mo- 
ral impotency of man, and the certainty of his being lost without 
divine aid, and the free manifestation of sovereign mercy ? Add 
to this, the doctrine of the cross, or the holding up of Christ, in 
his vicarious obedience, his doleful sufferings, his bitter death, 
his glorious resurrection, ascension, and effectual intercession at 
the right hand of God ; his fulness of grace and truth ; his pro- 
mises to weary and heavy-laden sinners, and his ability to save 
to the uttermost all that come unto God by him. These are the 
themes upon which the divine influence propitiously descends, 
agreeably to the declaration of the apostle of the hea&en, " I 
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determined to know nothing among you but Christ the crucifix 
ed." The apostle had no doubt his reasons for this partiality, 
and for dwelling incessantly on this one subject : he says in ano- 
ther place, that it was because the preaching of the cross was the 
power of God unto salvation. It was this subject that first ar- 
rested the attention of the wild Greenlanders, as was noticed in 
the last letter (p. 142). In an account of " Great Revivals, of Re- 
ligiou in the Presbyterian churches in America," published in the 
year 1816, the truths which most affected their congregations are 
thus mentioned : u The general character of the work has been 
such as usually marks the work of the Holy Spirit. The persons 
converted hare been deeply impressed with a sense of the infi- 
nite majesty and holiness of God— of the spirituality, extent, 
and obligation of tbe divine law — the exceeding sinfulness of sin 
*— the total depravity of the human heart — the necessity of rege- 
neration by the Almighty power of the Holy Spirit — of justifica- 
tion, not by works, but freely by the grace of God, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus — the indispensable necessity 
of interest in atoning blood, and of that holiness without which 
no man shall see the Lord." He who wishes therefore that the 
influences of the Holy Spirit should render his labours effectual to 
conversion, will do well to make these heaven-selected themes, the 
principal subjects upon which he dwells in his discourses. 

But there is still another duty arising out of this question, and 
to this I am very anxious to call the particular attention of Chris-, 
tians in India, and all those in Europe and America who interest 
themselves in the conversion of the heathen of this country, and 
that is, the duty of united prayer. Union in prayer for the revi- 
val of Religion in America was once strongly recommended by 
President Edwards, and, in consequence of the powerful recom- 
mendation of this eminent divine, was heartily adopted, — the 
effects of it to this day are most wonderful. Congregations, 

towns, and even whole districts, under the instructions of the di« 
vine word, hare been seriously affected by the Great Truths of 
religion, and have manifested the greatest change of character*.. 
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In no country on earth hare such wonderful reformations been 
witnessed, evidently proceeding from a divine power on the heart. 

The peculiar difficulties connected with the work among the 
tteathen in India, arising especially from the cast, and also from 
their contempt of Europeans, their indolence, and want of curio- 
sity, plead powerfully the necessity of prayer, that ministers may 
be endowed with that spiritual power from on high, without which 
no real conversion can be effected. The remark of our Lord in 
the xviith of Matthew may shew us what is our duty in a case so 
truly difficult as that which is the subject of this letter : " This 
kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting." 

The very existence of the present Mission and Bible Societies 
must be attributed to the spirit of prayer ; and all the success they 
iiave, or ever will have, is to be alone hoped for through the preva- 
lence of the same spirit : for this is the express condition on which 
the prosperity of Zion is founded, " For all these things will 1 bo 
enquired of by the House of Israel, that 1 may do them for 
them." The divine wisdom, evident in thus uniting prayer and 
success in religious enterprizes, is so manifest to men of real piety, 
that it is needless to enlarge upon this part of the subject. Let 
then the different denominations of Christians in India 44 who know 
the worth of prayer,"* unite in this pressing duty. Divine in- 
fluence when once bestowed, will not only overcome all opposi- 
tion in the hearts and circumstances of the Hindoos and Ma- 
tolmans, but vfill shew to those who say, as in a similar case, 
<6 What do these feeble Jews ?"+ that, " blessed is the man who 
trusteth in the Lord, and who maketh the God of Jacob his re- 
fuge." " Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts. Who art thou, O great mountain ? before 
Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plain, and he shall bring forth 
the head-stone thereof with shoutings, crying, Grace grace unto 
It." % And if it should please the Almighty, in answer to our 
prayers, to pour out these refreshing and transforming influences, 

* Cowper. f Nehemiah iv. 2. $ Zechariah iv. 6, 7. 
Y 
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what a change will soon be produced ! With what force and 
ardour will Missionaries then preach — with what attention and 
feeling will whole congregations* of heathens then listen to the 
word ! What eminent Christians, what persuasive preachers, what 
Indefatigable itinerants will these converted Hindoos then become ! 
Then shall come to pass the sayings that are written, " The wil- 
derness and the solitary place shall be glad for them ; and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as tlte rose."* " The^voice of 
rejoicing and salvation is in the tabernacles of the righteous : the 
right hand of the Lord doth valiantly. The right hand of the Lord 
is exalted : the right hand of the Lord doth valiantly."* 



1IT. Calcutta School Society. 

At the request of an esteemed friend, we insert in our present 
Number the following statement relative to the origin, rules, 
and design of the Calcutta School Society lately formed, which 
we regard as a new and valuable coadjutor in promoting the wel- 
fare of India. The statement is df itself so full, as to require nei- 
ther introduction nor commeut. We give it therefore in its own 
language. 

"So early as 1814, the necessity of some Institution for the es- 
tablishment and support of Schools on the most improved and ef- 
ficient system had engaged the attention of different individuals, 
whose minds had been turned to the best means of promoting the 
moral and intellectual improvement of our Indian fellow-subjects. 

On the formation of the Calcutta School Book-Society in 1817, 
it was then a question whether its designs might not conveniently 
be so extended as to comprize the objects of a School Society ; 
but the general opinion was not in favour of this consolidation. 

However, the importance of an Institution of the latter descrip* 
tion continually becoming more apparent, after numerous private 
conferences on the subject, several Gentlemen, Members of the 

* Isaiah xxxv. 1. \ Psahn cxviii. 15, 1& 
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Calcutta School-Book Society, held a Meeting on the 24th July,, 
181$, for the purpose of considering whether the objects of that 
Institution would not be further promoted, with additional and 
Important public benefits, by the establishment of a School Soci- 
ety. Accordingly it was agreed tor request some of the Gentle- 
men present, in concert with others whom they might desire to 
unite with them, to prepare the Plan of such an Association ; and 
after making it known, to call a General Meeting of-persons dis- 
posed to join in it, for the ultimate consideration and adoption 
©f the Resolutions which might appear best calculated for carry- 
ing the design into execution. The plan was then prepared near- 
ly the same as now adopted, and was printed and circulated, pre- 
vious to a Meeting proposed to be held at the Town Hall, on 
Tuesday, the 1st day of Sep tember, when all persons disposed to> 
promote the design were invited to assemble. 

A General Meeting was accordingly held, very respectably at-, 
tended both by the European and Native Inhabitants of Calcutta, 
and which proceeded to take into consideration the Institution 
of a School Society ; when, 

* c J. H. Harington, Esq. having been requested to take the 
Chair on the motion of the Lord Chief Justice, and having stated 
the object of the Meeting, with the Rules suggested for the pro- 
posed Society, the following Rules and Resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 

Rules of the Calcutta School Society* 

1. — That an Association be formed, to be denominated u Tha 
Calcutta School Society." 

% — That its design be to assist and improve existing Schools, 
and to establish and support any further Schools and Seminaries 
which may be requisite ; with a view to the more general diffusi- 
on of useful knowledge amongst the inhabitants of India of eve- 
ry description, especially within the Provinces subject to the Pre* 
sidtency of Fort William. 

3.— That it be also an object of this Society to select pupils ot 
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distinguished talents and merit from elementary and other Schoofy 
and to provide for their instruction in seminaries of a higher de- 
gree, with the view of forming a body of qualified Teachers and 
Translators, who may be instrumental in enlightening their conn* 
trymen, and improving the general system of education. When 
the funds of the Institution may admit of it, the maintenance and 
tuition of such pupils in distinct seminaries will be an object of 
importance. 

4. — That it be left to the discretion of a Committee of Managers 
to adopt such measures as may appear practicable and expedient 
for accomplishing the objects above stated, wherever local wants 
and facilities may invite. 

5. — That no system of education shall be introduced, nor any 
book used, in the Schools under the exclusive control of this So* 
ciety, without the sanction of the Committee of Managers ; and 
that the School-books approved by the Committee, as far as they 
may b<> procurable from the Calcutta School- Book Society, shall 
be obtained from that Association. 

6. — That in furtherance of the objects of this Society, Auxili- 
ary School Associations, founded upon its principles, be recom- 
mended and encouraged throughout the country ; and especially 
at the principal cities and stations. 

7. — That a Committee of Managers for conducting the business 
of this Institution be elected annually, at a General Meeting of 
Subscribers to be held in the monih of January, at the Town Halt 
of Calcutta. — The first Annual Meeting to take place in the month 
of January, 1820. 

8. — That the Committee, inclusive of official members, consist 
of twenty-four persons ; of whom sixteen to be Europeans, or their 
descendants, and eight Natives of India ; and that five members 
constitute a Quorum. 

9. — That a European Recording Secretary, a European Corres- 
ponding Secretary, two Native Secretaries, a Treasurer, and a Col- 
lector, be appointed ; who shall be Ex-officio Members of the Com* 
jnittee. 
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10.— That all persons subscribing any sum annually to the funds 
of this Institution shall be considered Members of the Society, be 
entitled to rote at the annual election of Managers, and be them* 
selves eligible to the Committee. 

1 1. — That the Committee be empowered to fill up from among 
the Members of the Society any vacancies that may happen in 
their own number, and in the official situations above specified^ 
within the period of one annual election of Managers and another. 

12. — That the Committee be also empowered to call a Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Members of this Society, whenever circum- 
stances may appear to require it. 

13. — That the names of Subscribers and Benefactors, and a 
statement of receipts and disbursements, be published annually, 
with a Report of the proceedings of the Committee. 
4 14. — It was also Resolved, that the following Gentlemen be 
elected Members of the Committee of Managers for the remain- 
der of the present year, and till the period of the Annual Meet- 
ing to be held in January, 1820. 

The Hon. Sir Antony Duller, John Herbert Harington, Esq. 
William Orton Salmon, Esq. John Pascal Larkins, Esq Gordon 
Forbes, Esq. George Money, Esq. Joseph Barret to, seuior, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Carey, Rey. Henry Townley, Rev. William Yates, 
George James Gordon, Esq. Lieut. Francis Irvine, Edward Shef- 
field Montagu, Esq. Stephen Laprimaudaye, Esq. S. Samuel Ro± 
binson, Esq. Mr. David Hare, Mowluvee Mirza Cizim Ulee 
Khan, (Meer Moonshec in the Persian Secretary's Office,) Mow- 
luvee Wilayut Husun, (Mooftee of the Calcutta Court of Circuit,) 
Mowluvee Durvesh Ulee, ( Vukeel of the Raja of Benares,) Mow-* 
luvee Noor'oonnubee, (Vukeel of the Nuwwab of Rampoor,) Ba* 
boo Radha Madhub Banroojya, Baboo Rusomoy Dutt. 

15. — That to complete the number of the Committee fixed by 
the eighth Resolution, the Members above elected be authorized 
to add two Natives of India, being Hindoos, and eligible under 
the tenth resolution, as annual subscribers. 

16. — That Lieut, Francis Irvine, and Edward Sheffield Mon< 
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tag**, Esq. who hold the situations of European Recording Secre- 
tary, and European Corresponding Secretary to the School-Book 
Society, and have kindly tendered their services to perform the 
duties of the same situations for this Institution, be elected there-, 
to accordingly ; viz. Lieut. Irvine to be Recording Secretary, and. 
Mr. Montagu t<v be Corresponding Secretary. 

17. — That Mowluvee Mirza Cazim Ulee Khan be appointed 
one of the Native Secretaries to this Society ; and that the selec- 
tion of the other, from the four Hindoo Members of the Commit- 
tee, be left to the Committee of Managers. 

18. — That Joseph Barretto, senior, Esq. be appointed Treasur- 
er to the Calcutta School Society ; and that all contributions on* 
account of this Society be paid into his hands. 

19. — That Stephen Laprimaudaye, Esq. be appointed Collector* 
for this Society, to collect the amount of all Donations and Sub*, 
scriptions, and pay the same to the Treasurer. 

20. — It was further unan imously resolved, on the motion of 
Mr. J. Robinson, seconded by Mr. Forbes, that the cordial thanks 
of this meeting be given to Mr. Harington, for his very able con* 
duct in the Chair, as well as for the benevolent zeal which has 
conducted the Calcutta School Society to so promising a state. 

21. — It was also resolved, that the Proceedings of this Meet- 
ing be printed and published in the English, Persian, and Ben- 
galee Languages for general information. 

(Signed) J. H. HARINGTON, Chairman: 9 

In explanation of the above Rules, particularly such as- relate 
to the constitution of the Society, and the management of its bu- 
siness by a Committee composed partly of Europeans and partly 
of Natives of India, it appears sufficient to observe, that atten- 
tion has been given to the existing Rules of the Calcutta School- 
Book Society, which have been very generally approved, and ap- 
peared to furnish the best exemplar for a Sister Association, hav- 
ing in view the same beneficent object ; the intellectual and'mo* 
ral improvement of our Indian fellow-subjects. 
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The ^obligations national and individual, arising from the Pro- 
vidential establishment of the British Power in India, to promote 
the gradual attainment of the important object above stated by 
all practicable means, consistent with a due regard to the receiv- 
ed opinions of the people whose benefit is intended, have been 
explicitly declared by the Legislature of the United Kingdom, 
as well as by the highest local Authority. 

It has also been observed, in a public discourse by His Excel- 
lency the Marquis of Hastings in his capacity of Visitor of the 
College of Fort William, that " The amendment must begin from 
the lowest step. It is onlyljy facilitating and encouraging the edu-r 
cation of a rising generation, that any thing solid can be done ; a 
process to which I am satisfied the parents will every where be 
found eagerly disposed, from what they have seen of the advan- 
tages of our science." 

It would be superfluous to add any thing to the above autho- 
ritative statement on the utility of Schools and Seminaries for the 
purpose of diffusing useful knowledge amongst the inhabitants 
of India ; and it is confidently hoped that a Society, exclusively 
intended to establish, support, or assist, such Schools and Semi- 
naries, and encouraging the Natives themselves to share in car- 
rying into effect designs so conducive to their moral welfare, will 
receive universal countenance and aid from every description of 
persons, both European and Asiatic. 

It may however be proper to observe, that numerous* applica- 
tions made to persons already engaged in the work of education, 
for the establishment of new schools, attest the increasing desire 
of instruction amongst the Natives of India ; whilst the frequent 
necessity of declining compliance, from the want of pecuniary 
and other means, evinces the need of a general and united effort 
for their supply. 

Without meaning to disparage the efforts of any existing In- 
stitutions whose designs embrace the advancement of tuition, but 
on the contrary with the most cordial good will towards them and 
desire of co-operation with them ; it may be justly stated that even 
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with regard to elementary Schools a wide field remains unoccu* 
pied. 

But the Calcutta School Society does not limit its views to that 
single object. It is allowed that no plan for enlightening the 
mass of the people of these extensive and populous provinces can 
be expected to succeed, without the adoption of systematic mea- 
sures for providing a body of qualified Teachers and Translators 
from among themselves. These will be eminently useful, by their 
instructions, conversation, and writings, in diffusing just ideas 
and useful knowledge ; and through their instrumentality the 
Stores of learning and science accumulated in our language will 
be transferred into the vernacular tongues of the Country. 

Towards forming such a body the most efficient and direct means 
are obviously afforded by systematically acting on the principle of 
selection, which is popular among the Natives, and highly approv- 
ed by those who have reflected most maturely on the means of 
improving the human race. The principle has accordingly been 
distinctly recognized in the 3d Rule of the Institution ; and should 
the liberal and permanent support of a discerning public enable 
its Managers to act on it extensively and with vigour, it cannot 
be doubted that the happiest results will follow." 

To this is added a list of subscriptions within the first five 
days after the formation of the Society ; but we have since learnt 
from an authentic source,, that the subscriptions now amount to 
i 4,000 Rupees, including donations and the annual subscripti- 
ons for the first year, which is considered as extending to the ge- 
neral meeting to be held in January, 1820. The proportion 
contributed by natives (principally Hindoos) we understand to 
be very considerable ; and it is an interesting and encouraging 
fact, that, besides the Hindoo College almost entirely founded on 
the contributions of that class of the Natives whose appellation 
it bears, there are now no less than four philanthropic Instituti- 
ons, whose funds are derived partly from European partly from 
Native liberality* These are, the Calcutta School-Book Society ; 
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the Calcutta Leper Asylum, the Calcutta School Society, and the 
Institution for the encouragement of Native Schools, under the 
management of the Serampore Missionaries. 



IV, Meeting of the Asiatic Society, 

On Saturday, the 24th instant, a meeting of the Asiatic Socie- 
ty was held at their Rooms in Chowringee, at which were pre- 
sent the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, and a number of other gen- 
tlemen. The Marquis of Hastings presided at the meeting. 

A few implements of war and of husbandry used in the Eas- 
tern Islands, were presented by different gentlemen. But that 
which most attracted the attention of the meeting was, a paper 
kind y forwarded by the L terary Society at Bombay, on the Cu- 
neiform or Wedge-like characters, discovered at Persepolis and in 
various other p'aces. 

To the decyphering of these characters several men of learn- 
ing have turned their attention within these few years, as Pro- 
fessor Tychsen, Dr. Frederic Miinter, Bishop of Zealand, 
Professor Leihtenstein, and others $ but none with so much 
success as Dr. Grotefend, who in certain papers on the subject 
iaid before the Academy of Sciences at Gottingen in 1809 and 
1803, and in several papers subsequently published, particular y 
one ia 1815, *' On Pasargadae and the Tomb of Cyrus," has 
started a new hypothesis respecting: them, of which Professor 
Tychsen and Dr. Munter, with other learned men in Europe, 
are ready to think favorably. 

These characters, which several authors have taken much pains 
to assimilate with the Chinese, particularly Dr. Hager, (who in- 
sists on their having been written perpendicularly), have been 
found in the ruins of Persepolis, and various other places j and 
particularly on the bricks dug up in the ruins of Babylon. They 
all consist of such as may be termed wedge-like characters, which 

Z 
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Sf horizontal constantly point from the left to the right ; or 
if perpendicular, J from the top to the bottom. They hence 
' occupy four positions, the perpendicular diverging to the right 
thus ^ and the horizontal downwards thus "\ . B ut as the 

perpendicular characters never point upwards, so the horizontal 
characters never point from the right to the left. Hence Dr. 
Grotefend concludes, that, as the points of the perpendicular c ha- 
racters, and those which are sloping, are turned constantly to- 
wards the right, as well as the openings of all the angular ones, 
they must have been written in a horizontal and not in a perpen- 
dicular direction, and also from the left to the right. From these 
and other circumstances Dr. Grotefend has attempted to establish 
these two general principles, 

1. That all cuneiform writing is written in a horizontal direc- 
tion, and from the left to the right, in the manner of European 
writing. 

2. That all cuneiform writing is alphabetical, and neither sym- 
bolical nor strictly syllabic. 

To the first of these principles, that the cuneiform inscriptions 
found either in the Persepolitan or Babylonian ruins are writ- 
ten from the left to the right, we feel a slight degree of hesitati- 
on in assenting. It is true that in forming these characters, it 
seems mqre natural to begin with the thicker part, and to termi- 
nate in a fine taper stroke, than to begin with the point and ter- 
minate with the square part. In the angular strokes indeed, ^ it 
was necessary to begin with the point j but their opening in every 
instance towards the right, seems certainly to favor the idea that 
the view of the writer was directed from the left to the right 
Still however, the contrariety of this position to that of all the al- 
phabets .which existed in those countries, the Samaritan, the He- 
brew or Chaldaic, the Arabic, &c. ail which are written from the 
right to the left, would lead us to doubt the truth of this positi- 
on. How far the conjecture of Dr. Grotefend, that this charac- 
ter was never common, but used only for inscriptions, &c. will 
weigh against this, deserves to be considered. If this were ths 
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c$ae, however, there must, in the formation of this alphabet, have 
been a departure from the ancient Phoenician and Chaldaic mode, 
and an approximation to that observed in the^ Greek alphabet 5 
and if this be the case, this cuneiform aJphabet may serve to mark 
the connecting link between the ancient mode of writing ob- 
served by the Hebrews, Arabians, Assyrians, and Babylonians; 
and the modern mode, from the left to the right, which, through 
the Greek and the Roman alphabets, has now taken full pos- 
session of the western work). It may farther be worth the la- 
bor to hazard a conjecture, at what period, and from what cause, 
this mode of writing from the left to the right was introduced 
into India, while nearly the whole of western Asia, as well as the 
Chinese to the eastward of India, practised the mode of writing 
from the right to the left. 

To the second general principle, that all cuneiform wiiting is 
alphabetical, and not symbolic, we feel less difficulty in assent* 
in?. Even the Chinese, which differs from every thing alphabe- 
tic, can be said to be symbolical only to a certain degree. The 
greater part of their Two Hundred and Fourteen Elementary cha- 
racters, may be termed symbolic, and a few others of the class 
termed ^ jjf|, chee-sze, or characters which indicate their own 
meaning. But with the exception of these, all the rest are 
formed on the principle of uniting two characters (with their ideas) 
to represent a third; and* again adding another to this com- 
pound to represent a different idea 5 and thus with the rest, till 
characters may be found composed of seven or eight others for 
the sake of conveying a single idea. Yet these multifold cha- 
racters are kept distinct from each other, by the number and 
the varied position of the strokes contained in each primitive 
character^ so that in some no less than fifty-two strokes can be 
traced. But how it was possible, with simple cuneiform strokes 
that occupy but four positions, to form a sufficient number o 
Symbolic characters, which should convey any kind of mean- 
ing, it isitnpossible for the utmost stretch of our ingenuity to con- 
ceive. It could only be done on the principle of numbering 
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strokes so simple in their form and position. But bow far could 
the nuibber of these symbols extend > None of these inscriptions 
have a cluster of twenty cuneiform strokes; few contain morethan 
five or six. And how many ideas eould even twenty of these 
Btrokes united suggest, though varied hi all their four positions ? 
Besides, no idea could be suggested to the reader at all, but from 
its corresponding to some previous idea familiar with him. Jt is 
true that the character \ yin might possibly suggest some idea of 
the figure of a man, though certainly one sufficiently distant ; and 
possib y th* rontraction of that character ^ added to f§ yin, a 
word, thi»^|, might suggest to a strong imagination the idea of 
sincerity, bat with *hat idea could two simple cuneiform strokes 
correspond ? or three ? or five ? or even ten ? To us, therefore, it 
seems next to certain, that if these characters were not intended to 
form words and convey ideas on the alphabetic plan, they could 
convey none to any beyond the inscriber and those connected 
with him, whi< h is contrary to the very design of Inscriptions. 

It is not on this principle, however, that Dr. Grotefend rests his 
hypothesis Having observed that these characters were divided 
into separate portions, containing from two to eleven characters, 
a fact indeed ascertained by the previous labors of Professor 
Tyehsen, he, selecting two Persepolitan inscriptions found over 
the figure of a Persian monarch, and remarking a certain com- 
bination of characters to b<» repeated several times in this in- 
scription which seemed evidently to be the tit'e of the mo- 
narch in question, felt persuaded that this con. bi nation of cha- 
ra ters must denote " King j" and that they expressed the word 
which denoted " King" in the language in which the inscription 
was written. This induced him to have recourse to the Puhluvi 
inscriptions deciphered by Mons. De Sacy of Paris; and tak- 
ing it for granted that the language of this inscription was also 
Puhluvi, he by the help of that combination of characters to 
yvhicu he affixed the meaning of " king/' which occurred four 
times in the two lines of one of the inscriptions, and which Pro- 
fessor Tyehsen had previously deemed the key to the whole mb* 
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t*»nce, parcelled out the characters in the inscription in such a 
manner, as to give hiiu reason to think, that the characters whkh 
occurred between those he deemed equivaent to " king" must 
be the proper names of two kings $ and that the one king must 
be the son of the other. 

This put him on examining what two kines of Persia stood in 
that relation to each other, and searching among the Achae- 
menidae, he found no two thus related whose names appeared so 
likely from their bein^ of a suitable length, as those of Darius 
and Xerxes ; he therefore assumed the characters preceding the 
first supposed epithet for "king," to be the name of Darius's 
father ; and supposing this name must be of Persian pronun- 
ciation, he, referring to the Zend-Avesta of Anqueti', found the 
name of Hystaspes rendered there Goshtasp, Gustasp, and Kis~ 
tasp, and finding the characters which he supposed to contain 
the name of Darius's father, consist of seven distinct ones, he at 
once assumed these to express the sounds G-o-sh-t-a-s-p, Gosh* 
tasp) and accordingly set these seven apart as forming the sup. 
posed alphabet, affixing to them those several powers, g, o, sh, 
&c. Then assuming Daryavesh, as the Zend pronunciation of 
Darius, and Kshershe or Ksharsha as the Zend pronunciation 
of Xerxes, he applied them to what he deemed the names of 
those two kin-s, and finding the characters he had ascertained in 
Goshtasp i the name for Hystaspes, to answer exactly to those of 
.a simi'ar power in these two names, this appeared such a corro- 
boration of his idea, that he without farther hesitation affixed the 
appropriate names to the remaining characters in what he deemed 
these two names, Daryavesh aud Kshershe ; and thus he found 
himself possessed of Twelve a'phabetic characters with their ap- 
propriate names and powers. 

Observing farther, that in the compound which he supposed 
to denote " king," and which Dr. T. had considered as the key to 
the inscription, there was no character which was not found in 
these twelve; and conjecturing that if the language were Zend 
as his predecessors had supposed, he might find some Zendishr 
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word which denoted " king" in Anquetil's fragment of the Zend 
vocabulary, he turned thereto j and under the word Khshe, he 
found a number of synonyms for king given. On applying this 
word (Khshe) to the combination of characters supposed to 
denote " king," they were found to express it precisely, when 
interpreted by the powers affixed to the twelve characters already 
ascertained. This encouraged Dr. G. to proceed with other 
inscriptions till he had, to his,own satisfaction at least, decipher- 
ed in these cuneiform characters an alphabet, consisting of thirty 
letters, which he has arranged according to the number and po- 
sition of the cuneiform strokes, beginning with the most simple 
and ending with that which appeared the most complicated. To 
these thirty he has affixed what he deems the corresponding Per- 
sian letters. Of these characters no one contains more than five 
of these cuneiform strokes. 

After proceeding thus far, however, Dr. Grotefend ingenuous- 
ly acknowledges, that the task of the decypherer ought not to 
be confounded with that of the translator, and that a complete 
and satisfactory interpretation of all those inscriptions cannot be 
expected of him, particularly as single fragments alone exist ei- 
ther of the grammar or the dictionary of the language in which 
these inscriptions are supposed to be. But from what has been 
done, he deduces , three facts, which he thinks are pretty clearly 
ascertained : 

1st That ail the known cuneiform inscriptions, with the excep- 
tion of . one kind found at Babylon, relate to Cyrus, Darius, 
and his son Xerxes, and therefore all the edifices on which 
these inscriptions are found, owe their origin to these kings > and 
that the bas-reliefs attest the civilization, manners and taste of 
the Persians of those times. This he confirms by refering to va- 
rious inscriptions found at Persepolis and elsewhere, which, ac- 
cording to this alphabet, bear the names of those princes. 

$ndly. That the language of the species of cuneiform writing 
already decyphered is Zend-, and that hence the Zend language 
discovered by Anquetil du Perron is not forged ; but as genuine 
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as the Puhluvi and Far si dialects are ; and that we may on this 
principle consider the Zend-Avesta as a genuine work, and from it 
form a judgment of the religious ideas of the ancient Persians. 

* Srdly. That as the decyphered inscriptions speak only of Cy- 
rus, Hystaspes, Darius, and Xerxes ; and of the three last as 
grandfather, father, and son, but no where give the title of king 
to Hystaspes, the history of the Persian kines as preserved by 
the Greeks is completely confirmed. Dr.Grotefend indeed consi- 
ders the Greek history as containing such strong internal evi- 
dence of its own veracity, that he considers its correspondence 
with the inscriptions, as no small proof of his exactness in decy- 
pherinsr these characters. 

Professor Heeren, to whose workDr. Grotefend's paper is an. 
nexed, remarks respecting Dr. Grotdfend's labors, that at the 
point where the reading and interpreting of cuneiform inscripti- 
ons now stands, any further progress can scarcely he made till 
the learned sha'l have acquired a more perfect knowledge of the 
ancient languages of Persia, especially of the Zend, than it has 
been possible to obtain by the scanty fragments of grammars 
and vocabularies published by Anquetil. Independently of other 
results, he considers the labors of Dr. G. however, as leading us 
far into the history of alphabetic writing, that most important 
of all human inventions. The first species of cuneiform writing 
especially, appears to Professor Heeren to bear in a remarkable 
manner the very characteristic of the infancy of alphabetic writ- 
ing, in the quantity of characters used in so many single words, 
which he considers as an anxious attempt to spell after the com- 
mon pronunciation. From its existing in the ancient Persian em- 
pire in three different forms, he is ready to conclude that its ori- 
gin must be more remote than that of the Persian empire itself. 
He conjectures indeed from the cuneiform writing's being found 
on the remains of Babylon, that it is of Aramean origin ; and 
seems to think that the writing termed by the Greeks and Per- 
sians, Assyrian^ particularly in that passage in the fourth book 
of Herodotus wherein he mentions the two columns raised, by Da. 
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rius after passing the Bosphorus in his Scythian expedition, on 
which he caused the names of the nations who composed his ar- 
my to be cut, on one of them in Greek writing, and on the o her 
in Assyrian, to be this cuneiform writing, and that it was gene- 
rally used by the Persians for inscriptions on monuments, &c. 

Respecting these conjectures, if we allow the reality of the 
cuneiform alphabet to have been substantiated by Dr. Grotefend, 
we are still far from agreeing; with Professor Heeren relative to 
its marking the origin of Alphabetic writing. The strokes of the 
Samaritan alphabet, although it is so complete in its> nature, 
are certainly much ruder in form than these cuneiform strokes j 
and few will doubt its being far more ancient than the Chal- 
daic letters, supposed by some to be the same with our present 
Hebrew characters. But in these latter we may suppose the 
letters of Perodach Ba'adan to have been written to Hezekiah, 
nearly two centuries before Darius's time. Why therefore 
the Babylonians should have recourse to an alphabet so imper- 
fect as this cuneiform alphabet, when they for so many ages, must 
have possessed a far more simple and complete one, it is not easy 
to conjecture. If this alphabet be really written from the left to the 
right, it must evidently have been an innovation in the ancient 
mode of writing 5 and if it be allowed to mark the origin of any 
kind of writing, we should be more inclined to suppose that it 
marks the origin, in this part of Asia, of writing from the left to 
the right, rather than that of alphabetical writing. And in this 
case it is possible that the innovation might be made chiefly with 
a view to inscriptions ; for surely cuneiform strokes which require 
the pen to be taken off three or four times in forming one cha- 
racter, can scarcely be supposed to have been adopted for any 
thing else. In these various inscriptions ind* ed, this character 
could be more easily made with the chissel than those formed of 
curves j and in these they would have a neat appearance. But 
relative to the foundation on which Dr. Grotetend has erected his 
Whole superstructure, we can only say, that it is possible, that it 
is highly ingenious, and if just, important in its results 5 and that 
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it ou^ht not therefore to be hastily and carelessly rejected. We 
add moreover, that the support of such men as Dr. Munter, Pro- 
fessor Tychsen, Mons. De Sacy, and Professor Heenen, is no 
slight presumption in its favor, particularly that of the two first, 
whose adoption of Dr. Grotefend's farther discoveries in the stu- 
dy they had pursued themselves, discovers a spirit of amiable can- 
dor honorable to themselves, and favorable to the new hypothe- 
sis. But beyond this we dare not go ; we cannot but be aware 
of the arguments which may be brought against it, and having 
thus set it before our readers, we must leave it for futurity to de- 
molish or substantiate the discovery. 

At the above meeting Mr. J. C. Marshman, and Mr. Fraser of 
Delhi, were unanimously elected Members of the Society* 



EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 

V. Jewish Free School. 

The following article cannot be displeasing to those who feel 
an interest in the despised race of Israel. Their preservation 
as a distinct people, while nearly all the nations contemporary 
'with them are now merged into the common mass of mankind, 
is little less than a standing miracle ; particularly if we allow that 
account of their present number to be correct, which lately ap- 
peared in one of the public papers, and which stated them to be 
Six Millions, nearly thrice the number of their ancestors when they 
came out of Egypt. That they are thus preserved to accomplish 
some grand design, no one can doubt who reads with understand- 
ing the numerous prophecies respecting them that remain yet un- 
fulfilled ; and to such, even the most trifling incident relative to 
their being brought within the verge of the gospel, will not ap- 
pear uninteresting. The following account therefore of a meet- 
ing held by a number of Jewish and other gentlemen, patroniz- 
ing a school which bids fair to impart the most valuable instruc- 
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lion to Jewish 700th) appeared to the editors not unworthy of 
insertion. 

" OnWednesday, Feb. 4, the Friends of the Jewish Free School 
in Ebeneier Square, held their first Anniversary Dinner, at the 
City of London Tavern, Samuel Joseph, Esq. President, in the 
Chair. Several respectable Christian friends also attended, and 
the sum of 500/. and upwards was subscribed. About one hun- 
dred and fifty persons were present. 

"This school was opened in April last; die morning is devoted 
to the Hebrew language, and the afternoon to the English. There 
are already two hundred and seventy boys in the school, which 
is conducted on the British system, usually denominated La n cas- 
ter i an. Two youths who, in April last, at the opening of the 
school, did not know a letter in either language, read an address 
prepared for the occasion, the one in Hebrew, the other in Eng- 
lish, to the great delight of the company. 

"J. Van Oven, Esq. Vice-President, addressed the'meeting, 
stating, that already a class could be found in the school who 
could acquit themselves as well as the two lads who had appear- 
ed before them ; and while he and his friends were of opinion 
that they might avail themselves of some advantages in Bell's sys- 
tem, in regard to some of the children, who, when more advanc- 
ed, would be placed under the care of a separate master, for 
their improvement in Hebrew, he could assure the meeting 
that their expectations had been fully realized ; and that he be- 
lieved the system of the British and Foreign School Society 
would be found the most useful and expeditious manner of com* 
municating elementary instruction. They had availed themselves 
• of it, and could speak of its advantages from experience. He 
' congratulated the company on the appearance of a number of res* 
pectable Christian friends who had honoured the meeting with 
' their presence, and did honour to themselves by this evidence of 
liberality. 

" Aaron Joseph, Esq. the Treasurer, read over the report of 
subscriptions, and acknowledged them with thanks." 
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VI. British and Foreign School in Spain. 

The following article exhibits a dawn of hope relative to a na- 
tion hitherto the farthest removed from that cheering light which 
now gilds the horizon of the Christian world. If schools can be 
permitted in Spain, farewel to the Inquisition and all its ghostly 
train. Li»ht will surely make manifest ; and sooner or later 
Spain will enjoy something more of Christianity than the mere 
name. She will ultimately taste the sweets of that rational liberty 
which is by nature the birthright of every man, and of that gospel 
which is intended to bless every nation under heaven, 

"On the 9th of January last, a school, on the system of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign School Society, was opened in the city of Ma- 
drid, under the patronage of the Duke del Infantada, and seve- 
ral other nobles of high distinction. The Scripture lessons, used 
by the Society, were translated into Spanish, and progress was 
made in the translation of the lessons in arit hmetic and spelling. 

"A gentleman of the military profession having engaged to 
teach the system, whose talents qualify him for the undertaking, 
has been duly initiated in the method^ and devotes his ardent 
endeavours to this important work." 



VII. Southwark Fragment Schools. 

" The Committee of the Southwark Sunday School Society, not- 
withstanding they have three thousand children, in twelve schools, 
already under their care, understanding there are at least two 
thousand more poor children, in such a state of wretchedness 
that they could not be brought within their schools, on Friday 
evening last called a public meeting at the Three Tuns Tavern, 
St. Margaret's Hill, to submit a plan for extending education 
even to these wretched outcasts ; and, if possible, to stem the tor- 
rent of juvenile delinquency. C. Barclay, E9q. M. P. took the 
chair, and it was determined to form Fragment Sunday Schools, 
Vlth a view to their instruction, and providing the loan of Sun* 
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day clothes for all who may attend, including chimney-sweeps 
and others of the very lowest class of society." 



VIII. Sunday School Society for Ireland. 

The three following articles relate to the schools which hare 
been lately established iu Ireland ; and the first of them to Sun- 
day Schools, which have contiibuted so much to enlighten the low- 
er classes in a sister kingdom. It is highly pleasing to see the 
Bishop of Kildare at the head of this Society for Sunday Schools. 

The second of these bears testimony to the readiness with which 
those schools are received, wLich teach the Irish in their verna- 
cular tongue ; and while it is evident that they impart know ed^e 
to many who could receive it through no other medium, it seemt 
scarcely less certain that the taste for knowledge thus far excited, 
will also lead some forward to seek an acquaintance with the 
English language. The last of tf lese three articles testifies to the 
effect of a knowledge of the divine word obtained through her 
vernacular tongue by a woman in the lowest situation of life, and 
sufficiently shews what may be expected from the perusal of the 
Scriptures by the most illiterate in a language with which they are 
thoroughly acquainted, when this shall be followed by a divine 
blessing. 

Extract from the Seventh Kepbft of the Sunday School Society 
for Ireland, of which the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Kildare is President. 

" The expiration of another year imposes on your Committee 
the pleasing duty of reporting the progress of the Sunday School 
Society. The period during which they have had the direction 
of its affairs has been marked by much distress and difficulty, af- 
fecting every rank, in society in the United Empire, and falling 
With peculiar weight on that class, whose instruction your Socie- 
ty has been established to promote. The depression of trade 
and the diminution of employment hare seriously affected the fa- 
milies of the labouring and manufacturing poor ; the want of era* 
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ploymeni oT the parents, bf causing either tne removal oT the fa- 
mily to other parts of the country, or by causing a want of suit- 
able clothing for the children, has deprived the schools of many 
promising pupils. While it might have been apprehended that 
similar causes Would have diminished the resources, and thus in- 
jured the funds of your Society, it is therefore with fervent gra- 
titude that your Committee convey the pleasing information, 
that, during the past year, there has been a considerable additi- 
on to the number of the Schools in connexion with your Society, 
and that at no former period were its funds in a more prosperous 
state than they are at present. 

w The first work which engaged the attention of your Committee 
wa9 the publication and the distribution of the Report of the 
preceding year. From the conviction that the circulation of for- 
mer Reports had materially conduced to the prosperiiy of your 
Society, they ordered an edition of four thousand to be printed 
upon sheets (in addition to the number of three thousand print- 
ed, as usual, as a pamphlet), which they were able to circulate in 
the fttrm of a letter, throughout many parts of the United King- 
dom. This cheap method in which the report and accounts 
were printed, and the opportunity of circuiting it through the 
post ©fltee, placed it within the power of the Committee to make 
the public more generally acquainted with the objects, the views, 
and the uses of the Society. The increasing interest which the 
progress of your cause has excited in several parts of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, warrants your Committee in stating the 
encouraging fact, that these exertions have been highly advanta* 
geous." 

IX. Schools for the Irish language. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. W. M\ one of the Readers employ- 
ed by the Baptist Irish Society, dated October 16, 18i?« 
" Dear Sir, 

" I lay before you the state of the schools, which I have 

lately visited. They are in the highest degree of prosperity that 
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can possibly be expected j and I may add, (what t never expect* 
ed to see in my day,) that there is not the smallest opposition 
that I can learn from any of the priests ; bnt on the contrary, 
many of them are requesting schools for their friends and favour- 
ites. An instance of this kind has lately occurred. Yon know 
that the parish of B. was the first place in which opposition was 
made to the schools ; during the last two years, two priests hare 
exhausted themselres in their attempts to suppress them. The 
present priest, who succeeds the other two, has applied to me, 
requesting a school for his nephew ; and has promised that he 
would engage for the propriety of his conduct : this is considered 
here almost a miracle. I am sorry that his application was too late, 
as all the additional schools had been appointed. 1 told this to Col. 
P. who related to me the following anecdote of a conversation 
which he had with the same priest. ' The Colonel told the priest 
that he had heard he (the priest; had burnt the Irish Bible.' * No,* 
said the priest, ' I give you my word that I never did ; and am 
ready and willing to give you my oath ; for let us say what we 
will, the Scrip'.ures are t^e Word of God.* The Colonel would 
not suffer him to swear it, saying, his word was sufficient. 

" In my journey I visited O 's school. Twenty years 

ago I could not have imagined there w ould have been either 
house or inhabitant in this place ; and now he has on his list 120 
scholars ; among whom (a circumstance I never saw before ) 
there is not one Protestant, nor one reader that has riot less or 
more committed the scriptures to memory, both in English and 
Irish. There were ten children who repeated to me twelve chap- 
ters each, six in each language ; the Irish they spoke fluently, 
but the English with the tone that might be expected. .There was 
not, however, one verse that was not correctly repeated ; and 
what made it so gratifying to me was, that I considered they 
would repeat those chapters at home to their parents, many of 
whom do not understand a word of English !" 
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X. Anecdote relative to a poor woman taught to read the Irish 
Scriptures. 

Ci In my last short letter I mentioned some of the circumstances 
which have taken place on the mountain called Shrone Cham 

Crofran, relative to Mary R . What I then wrote was but 

little of the wonderful work of the Lord ; I hope, that through 
her instrumentality, a congregation of believers will be collected 
upon that mountain. She has never read or spoke one word of 
English, and but seldom has heard the scriptures read ; yet the 
Lord has enlightened her understanding, and pealed the truth 
upon her heart, and given her a great memory and ready ut- 
terance; for as soon as the most intricate question is propos- 
ed by an adversary, she is able to answer though with meek- 
ness and fear. She is convincing many of their errors, even from 
their own catechism ; but especially on the doctrine of Trau sub- 
stantiation. She brings this so powerfully to their understandings, 
that many are convinced that when the priest administers the wa- 
fer to them they receive it to their ruin. At the commencement 
of her conversion, she withstood the priest, who kept her more 
than an hour upon her knees. I had this account from her 
own lips as follows : When she first saw the truth of the gos- 
pel, her first enemies were those of her own house ; that is, her 
father and mother, (but, blessed be God, they are now recon- 
ciled to her, and entreated I would often visit them.) They in- 
sisted, when the priest came there to hear confessions, that she 
should attend ; which she refused to do. To hear her state 
bow trying she found it between her duty to God and the 
fear of man, is very affecting. However, the flesh being weak, 
she went. When it came to her turn, as is usual, the priest ask- 
ed her, 'How long is it since you confessed ? ' She told him, 
* What sins have you committed since ?' ' As to particular sins/ 
said she, ' I have none to mention ; but yet I have broken the 
law of God, and, therefore, I am brought in guilty.' He paus- 
ed, and then said, * Are you ready to take your Lord ?' (This 
is their mode of expression when they are about to administer 
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the wafer.) She replied, * I would be glad to know on what 
condition I am to fake him ?' He said, * If you take him free 
from sin, he will be eternal nourishment to you ; and if other- 
wise, eternal damnation to you !' She s lid, ' Then I will never 
take him on those conditions, for I know that I am a sinner; and 
in the very act a sinful thought might pass through my mind.' 

* Oh,' said he, l I forgive your sins.' * You cannot forgive your 
own sins,* said she, i there is none who can forgive my sins but 
Jesus, who suffered for my sins.* i I see,' said he, * that you are a 
preacher.'* € I am not,' she replied, < I never saw a preacher.' 

* Then how is it you come by the preacher's words ?• She said, 
€ They are the words of the Testament* Said he,* If you adhere 
to that bt)ok you are certainly damned !' < This is strange,' said she, 
€ when this is the only book which tells me how I may escape 
damnation !' i If you do not promise neither to keep, nor hear 
that book, I will have nothing to do with you !' * Well,' said she, 
i that promise I will never make ; so farewell !' She now puts the 
question to her neighbours, ' Dare any of you say, that you are 
free from sin ?* which none of them will affirm. She then tells 
them plainly, that by their own confession they acknowledge their 
own condemnation ; and many of them are under strong convic- 
tions of sin. « W. M." 



XI. Report of the Church Missionary Society continued. 

In our last number we made a few observations .on the nature 
of what may be termed, the Missionary spirit. Not indeed that 
this is strictly speaking, its exclusive term, for a time will come 
when it will be no longer applicable, while the spirit of Christian 
philanthropy which it denominates, will, we doubt not, reign 
in greater power than ever. When a desire to promote the highest 
interests of men shall exist in every country in sufficient strength 
and extent, aid sent from other countries will be no longer neces- 

* A term applied by the priests to all who read the scriptures. , 
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sary ; and it is with unspeakable pleasure that we contemplate the 
increase of this spirit in India. 

We uo w however turn to this spirit in the Mother country, as 
exerting itself in various ways to promote the highest happiness of 
those countries which are connected with Britain ; a temper more 
laudable and more truly glorious to any country than a % spirit 
of conquest or self-aggrandizement, however splendid in its re- 
sults. At this distance of time we contemplate the extension of 
even the Roman empire in its heighth of power, with far. more 
pleasure in the roads and aqueducts it formed in the conquered 
countries, in the civilization it introduced, and even in the slight 
taste for literature which it diffused among the various na- 
tions, than in all the triumphs it brought to Rome, or the trea- 
sure it enabled her to collect by way of tribute from all these 
provinces. Nor can we view Britain with her immense power of 
imparting good, animated as it now is with the increasing desire, 
as occupying a place among the nations less influential, than that 
which Rome formerly enjoyed. ' The superiority of Rome was 
chiefly that of power, exercised over countries, many of them 
in a state of semi-barbarism, and directed by a despotic head often 
devoted to every sensual gratification. The superiority of Bri- 
tain is that of intellectual exertion, affecting countries the most 
enlightened, as well as illuminating those in a state of igno- 
rance ; while it is directed by a degree of wisdom and benevo- x 
lence hitherto seldom combined. Its effects therefore are dif- 
ferent ; while Rome was an object of terror, and, through her often 
lawless and unprincipled servants, wielded the rod of despotic op- 
pression over the fairest countries on earth, the influence of Bri- 
tain is a blessing to the earth, a terror only to the evil-minded 
and the oppressor, while it is cheering to all who love mankind. 
What a loss to the earth, were Britain with all her sons, by any 
means suddenly annihilated ! What a chasm would be left in the 
moral and intellectual world ! Yet who suffered when Rome sunk, 
or rather expired of old age /So long previously enervated by her 
own vices ? 

B b 
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While this then is the station assigned to Britain by the God 
of the whole earth, let us rejoice that she has iii some measure been 
counted worthy of it, and seek to nourish and increase that spirit 
which "HE who is good, and doeth good," most approves in an 
individual or a nation. Viewing things in this light however, we 
cannot contemplate Societies actuated by the spirit of Christian 
philanthropy as dishonorable or unimportant to their country ; 
nor can we contemplate that which is the subject of the present 
article as the least important among these Societies. 

In examining its Report, the mind is unavoidably struck 
with the amount of the sum which has been subscribed to its fi- 
nances in a year of almost unexampled suffering and distress. 
This is no less than Twenty Thousand Pounds sterling ; a sum 
small compared with many others subscribed for public purposes, 
and small indeed compared with the receipts during the year at 
the theatres of the metropolis ; but great and important, when 
the object is considered for which it has been subscribed, and 
still more when we consider in what way it has been raised. It 
recals to our minds ideas totally different from such as would 
arise from contemplating a sum to this amount voted to this ob- 
ject by an act of the legislature. This might have been done 
while comparatively a small number of minds had felt the import- 
ance of the object, and concurred in the grant. But when 
we consider the number of small sums which have gone to form 
this aggregate, and reflect that in each instance there must have 
been an understanding exercised to discern and a will to approve 
the nature and excellence of this object, the raising of no sums 
can excite more pleasing ideas in the minds of those who are aware 
that" Righteousness exalteth a nation," than of sums thus willingly 
given to promote what is esteemed the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness, often by those whose circumstances more strongly resem- 
ble those of the poor widow, than those of the rich man, in the 
gospel. Perhaps the least number of minds thus concurring to 
raise this sum alone, may be estimated at Fifty Thousand ; they 
may possibly amount to a Hundred Thousand. When this idea 
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is extended to the whole Two Hundred Thousand Pounds supposed 
to be raised annually in Britain for the purposes of Christian phi- 
lanthropy, and when it is considered that those minds thus engag- 
ed in contributing, do not withdraw from the object the moment 
the mite is contributed, but rather follow it with their good 
wishes, if not with their ardent supplications, what view of things 
can be more exhilarating to those who with the heart believe the 
Scriptures, and love their country ? 

We now come to the application of this vast sum. And here 
the humane will rejoice at the thought that more than one-third 
of it has been devoted to Africa, and designed to heal the bleed- 
ing wounds of that afflicted country, so much visited by Euro- 
peans, not for its gold nor its rich commodities, but to trade in 
the persons of men. That when humanity, invigorated by a far 
mightier impulse than her own, had bust asunder the chains of 
the unhappy native, and abolished that infamous traffic, Chris- 
tianity should follow pouring balm into the wounds of this af- 
flicted country, was worthy of that enlightened mind,- who, as he 
has been ever the first among those who espoused the cause of 
the unhappy African, is also among the steadiest supporters of 
that Society which has thus directed its most strenuous effoits 
towards the very scenes of former oppression and plunder. This 
step indeed was as wise, as it was Christian-like. It was scarce- 
ly to be expected that avarice would be restrained from its prey 
by mere laws ; that rapine and plunder should bow in cordial sub- 
mission even to the acts of a British Parliament. To witness 
the real state of things therefore, was both necessary and right ; 
and if the eye of the Christian Missionary has brought down up- 
on him the hatred of those who wished to continue this horrid 
traffic, this will be ascribed to no fault in him, when it is consi- 
dered that this hatred is grounded on the same principle with 
that borne to the all-seeing eye of Omniscience itself : " He that 
doeth evil hateth the light" - 

It is however to be regretted that this spirit of hatred has been 
so successful, as almost to drive the missionaries from the imme- 

Bb2 
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cliate scene of former enormities. The following is the statement 
given of this fact in the Report : 

xi Your Committee grieve to state, that so great is the demora- 
lizing effect of the Slave Trade, and so inveterate the evil habits 
which it has generated, that it is not improbable but it may be 
necessary to withdraw wholly, for the present, from the Rio Pongas. 

" The Committee cannot but put on record an affecting in- 
stance of the mischiefs arising from the Slave Trade. 

u A Chief on the Rio Nunis had, for several years, placed hi* 
sons in the Bashia School. lie was long a determined friend of 
the AboUtion of the Slave Trade ; and would admit no Slave Ves- 
sels into the Rio Nunis : but he has been overcome. He has 
withdrawn his four sons from the Society's Schools ; and the el- 
der of them is compelled to employ the acquisitions which he has 
w\ de under the Society, in assisting his father to carry on this 
degrading traffic. ' No doubt,' says Mr. Renner, 'much against 
his tender feelings.' A Boy who could pour out his heart, as this 
poor Youth did in a letter to the Secretary, could never be brought, 
w ithout violence to his conscience, to engage in this flagitious em- 
ployment. 

" Sir, 

"I thank the Society for sending Mr. Bickerstcth out to see us. 
Oh, how kind is our Society to us poor Africans ! May God enable us that 
we may know the wa^ of Jesns Christ our Lord ; and not only know them, 
but walk in them, all the days of our lives! 

- "Oh, may God bless the Society, and the Missionaries which they 
have sent out to teach us ! OLord. bless us also, poor Africans : and teach 
us to know thy ways ; "that, in due time, we may spread abroad, and preach 
thy Gospel horn fehoic to shore 1 

" It is obvious that an entire and final Abolition of the Slave 
Trade is indispensable to the.eiiectual melioration of Africa — an 
Abolition enforced by the most rigorous punishment of all surrep- 
titious and piratical traffic ; and which must be accompanied by 
benevolent and persevering exertions to stimulate the Natives to 
habits of industry, by exchanging with them for the products of 
their soil, those things on which they have been accustomed to 
set a value. So long. as a clandestine Slave Trade shall afford to 
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such of the Natives as can engage in it, the easy means of self-gra- 
tification, no general and persevering efforts can be expected in 
the more slow bat honourable way of raising and exchanging the 
products of the soil ; and, while one Chief abounds ih sensual 
enjoyments by continuing to brutalize his country, it can scarce- 
ly be expected of others, in their present state, to persevere in a 
course of honourable poverty. The case which we have men- 
tioned is a lamentable illustration of this remark. 

"To this hour the truth' of an observation made ten ye,ars 
since by an intelligent Mahomedan Native, to one of the Socie- 
ty's Missionaries, recorded in the Eighth Report, has been ful- 
filled. 

" Our Kings and Headmen have little regard even to a civilized man- 
ner of Hie, so long as they can sell Slaves for rnm and other commodities ; 
and, for this reason, they will scarcely suffer you to stay here and to in- 
struct the people, although your intentions, and the intentions of your So- 
ciety, are very good towards your fellow-creatures." 

Notwithstanding every difficulty however, there can be no 
doubt respecting the ultimate issue of these endeavors to diffuse 
the light of revelation throughout AVestern Africa. Under the 
divine blessing nothing is requisite but perseverance in the plans 
so vigorously begun, and hitherto so judiciously conducted. Not- 
withstanding all the disappointments experienced, much has al- 
ready been done ; for, as is justly remarked in the Report, iC a 
triumph in Africa is a triumph indeed." A Colony is now esta- 
blished after combating a thousand difficulties, which bids fair to 
diffuse the blessings of civilization far and wide ; a colony u in a 
state of rapid improvement," and which has manifested its pro- 
gress in civilization and religion by the formation of an Auxiliary 
Bible Society for the peninsula of Sierra Leone and the British 
Settlements and Establishments on the Western Coast of Africa > 
His Excellency Governor Mac Carthy has accepted the office of 
President, and the first fruits of the Institution are a remittanqe 
of £\9l sterling to the funds of the Parent Society. 

Among those means which perhaps bid fairest for future use- 
fulness is the Institution at Leicester Mountain. Of nearly 
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four hundred children brought off wholly from all their idolatrous 
practices, and trained up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, it is surely to be expected that some will rise up filled 
with the' knowledge of the gospel, and fitted, by an expansion of 
mind, the fruit of a proper education, to attempt the most distant 
regions of Africa, and encounter fatigue, hardship, and danger, 
for the sake of enlightening their own countrymen. This may at 
least be expected if due care be taken, while the mind is instructed 
in the Scriptures, to avoid feeding dispositions which might lead 
them to an idle, useless, and inglorious life among Europeans, 
instead of devoting themselves to the languages, and the illumi- 
nation of their own country ; and of this canker-worm in educa- 
tion, we cannot doubt but those who have planned their designs 
for Africa with such wisdom will be fully aware. The danger 
indeed, from the fewness and the different circumstances of Eu- 
ropeans at Siprra Leone, is not sn great as in India, where to 
a native youth the temptation to seek lucrative employment 
through the knowledge of the English language, is such as no 
love of future mental improvement, can restrain so as to detain 
them at their studies, after they imagine they haye secured this 
golden acquisition ; a circumstance which if not carefully guard- 
ed against, will sap the foundation of almost every attempt sub- 
stantially and thoroughly to improve the native mind. It is there- 
fore to be hoped that of these youths, both from their being con- 
strained to remain a certain number of years under instruction, 
and from the small temptation to seek afterwards a life of secular 
profit and ease at Sierra Leone, a goodly number will hereafter 
rise up and devote themselves to the nobler employ of enlight- 
ening their own countrymen. 

From another means mentioned in this Report, we are also 
ready to anticipate much for Africa. This is the sending from 
America, Colonies of Native Africans, who, in that land of indus- 
try and exertion, have received the knowledge of the truth, have 
had their minds in some degree enlightened by science, and have 
in some degree tasted the sweets of civilized life, while they have 
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been trained up in those laborious habits which alone can secure 
them. This design, alike favorable to these Africans themselves, 
and to their country, has been taken up in the warmest manner in 
America, which we shall have occasion to notice in a future Num- 
ber. On the whole, we are exceedingly encouraged relative to 
Africa. The lives of so many of the servants of God will not 
have been expended there in vain. Those long and patient ef- 
forts made under such discouragements, are not unknown to the 
Great Head of the Church, nor unapproved by Him, who hasgraci* 
ously ministered that grace which has supported his people amidst 
these discouragements, and who is now exhorting them by his 
providence to be stedfast, immoveable, constantly abounding in 
this his work, inasmuch as their labor shall not be in vain in the 
Lord. 

Our attention has been so much drawn to Africa, by its pecu- 
liarly interesting circumstances, that we have room left for only 
a slight view of the operations of the Society elsewhere. Our 
attention has however been strongly turned to, 

New Zealand. A country this together with New Holland, in- 
teresting beyond most others. Who can think of a country blessed 
with such a healthfulness of climate, as renders disease almost 
unknown except as the fruit of intemperance, and equal in ex- 
tent to nearly the whole of Europe, — a country where common 
industry combined with economy must bring its immediate re- 
ward to every man who labors there with his hands, (a fact which 
cannot be affirmed of India, where manual labor will never sup- 
port a Briton,) without desiring that the gospel may be effectu- 
ally planted there ? Or who can think of the frank and gener- 
ous though irascible New Zeal&nder, without desiring that this 
fine race of men should be enlightened with the light of life ? 
Here then every exertion of the Society is so much clear gain to 
the cause of humanity, even in a temporal point of view. Who can 
calculate on the ultimate value of that knowledge of agriculture 
and the manual arts so necessary to life which has been already 
imparted to them, particularly respecting the cultivation of wheat ? 
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Think of that noble and ingenuous chief Duaterra, and appreci- 
ate, if it be possible, the value of the light which was imparted 
to him, impeded as it was on the one hand by the evil conduct 
of Europeans towards him, and obscured on the other by the re- 
mains of superstition. But if it be thus valuable in its first dawn- 
ing*, what may not be expected from its increased strength ! And 
surely it is necessary for the friends of humanity and religion to 
bestir themselves in this part of the globe, were it only for the 
sake of abolishing, or at least bringing to light and holding up 
to due detestation, tnose horrid scenes of rapine and murder ex- 
hibited by men who wear the name of Christian and of Briton 
only to expose them to infamy. Let the Society however, per- 
severe, and success will surely crown theii* efforts, — a success 
as complete in its nature as it will be lasting in its effects ; success 
which, while it will enlighten the New Hollander in the way of 
salvation, will arrest the arm of violence lifted up by the unprin- 
cipled of our own nation, and ultimately enable these peaceful 
inhabitants, of Austral-Asia to dwell in safety, none daring to' 
make them afraid. 

We must take a rapid glance at the proceedings of the Socie- 
ty in India. And here Ceylon arrests our attention from a fact 
mentioned in the Report, which serves to substantiate what has 
been already advanced relative to the tendency of a spirit of 
Christian philanthropy ; that if it bends itself to securing the e- 
ternai interests of mankind, it is because these include all the 
others, while it is never indifferent to their temporal interests 
when an opportunity offers of promoting them. We allude to 
the complete abolition of slavery in the Isle of Ceylon through 
the persevering and praise-worthy endeavors of the Chief Justice 
Sir A. Johnstone. It was resolved, at a meeting held by the 

Dutch Gentlemen on the list of special Jurymen at Columbo, on 
the 14th of July, 1816, that all children born of their slaves af- 
ter the I2th of August then ensuing, should be free ; which ex- 
ample was followed without loss of time by the Native Jurors 
of various casts at Columbo ; and by the Dutch gentlemen of the 
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Special Jury at Galle and Jaffhapatara. Thus is the captive set 
free, and thus does Christianity spread its benign influence around, 
wherever the least degree of life and vigor are found therein, 
which the missionary spirit is generally found to impart wherever 
It extends. 

Our limi's scarcely permit us to advert to what the Society i« 
doing on this Continent. But we cannot survey its endeavours 
to succour the ancient Protestant Mission iu Tranquebar, and to 
water the seed sown by Ziegenbalg, and Grundleiy and) Swart?, 
without peculiar pleasure ; nor. without feeling confirmed respect- 
ing the truth of an idea mentioned in a previous Number, that no 
effort of Christian philanthropy is ever lost ; but while self-aggran- 
dizing empires and dynasties sink into nothing, Divine wisdom 
watches over every effort made to promote the kingdom of Christ, 
and raises up others to carry forward the unfinished work, thl all 
its benign designs are fully realized. 

Of the same complexion is the aid now likely to be afforded by 
this Society to the Syrian Christians, which we earnestly hope will 
end in diffusing among them a spirit of vital religion. That all those 
masses of mankind which already bear the Christian name, should 
be leavened with the spirit of Christ, is as desirable, as that his 
gospel should be preached where his name has hitherto been un- 
known ; and those leadings of providence which seem effecting 
the former object, are scarcely less encouraging than those which 
are directed towards tbe latter ; while the simultaneous direction 
of the public mind towards both, encourages the hope, that the 
set time to favor Zion cannot be very far distant, when those who 
serve God thus take pleasure in her stones, and favor even the 
dust thereof. On the Society's operations within the limits of this 
Presidency, it is needless for us to enlarge, as so full an account 
has been given of them in the late Report published by their Cor- 
responding Committee in Calcutta. 

On the whole we rejoice exceedingly iu what this branch of the 
Church of Christ has be n enabled tq attempt. That this should 
in a certain degree arouse opposition will surprize none who con* 

Ca 
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aider, that from the beginning, those who were born after the 
flesh have persecuted those born after the spirit, though descend- 
ed from the same stock. Nor in the minds of such, will there be 
any doubt relative to the ultimate issue of all such opposition* 
He whose work this is, will make the wrath of man to praise him, 
and the remainder thereof he will restrain. 



XII. Incorporated Society for propagating the Gospel in Foreign 

Farts. 

(From the Christian Guardian of May last.) 

44 We have heard with great pleasure, that, within the last six 
weejts, three Special Meetings of the Society have been summon- 
ed to deliberate on the most probable means of extending the 
knowledge of divine truth in heathen nations. 

44 The Mee ings were attended by the Most Rev. the Archbi- 
shops of Canterbury and York ; the Right Rev the Bishops of 
London, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester, Llandaff, Oxford, Norwich, 
Peterborough, Salisbury, and Nova Scotia ; the Right Hon. Lord 
Kenyon ; the Deans of Westminster and Chester; Archdeacons 
Cambridge, J. H. Pott, and Watson ; the Rev. Drs. Gaskin, Mant, 
Wordsworth, &c. ; the Rev. Messrs. Hamilton, D'Oyley, Len- 
don, H. H.. Norris, Basil Woodd, &c; Joshua Watson, Esq.; and 
others. 

44 We understand that His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
stated to the Meeting the expediency and high importance of ex- 
tending the operations of the Society to the British territories in 
the East Indies and the Island of Ceylon, for the purpose of pro- 
pagating the Gospel in those regions, under the jurisdiction and 
the superintendence of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

44 After a short discussion, which stated, that no alienation should 
be made of the funds appropriated for providing missionaries and 
catechists for the colonial settlements in North America, it was 
Toted unanimously, that the sum of Five Thousand Pounds should 
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be placed at the disposal of the Bishop of Calcutta, for the purpose 
of promoting the missionary objects of the Society in India, and 
that a correspondence should be opened with his Lordship upon 
this important subject. 

"It has afforded us the greatest pleasure to hear that the Right 
Rev. the Bishops of London and Gloucester, and Joshua Watson, 
Esq. were desired to draw up a memorial on the expediency of esta- 
blishing missions in the East Indies, to be presented to His-Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, by the Most Rev. the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, soliciting the grant of a royal mandate, 
or king's letter, to all the clergy of the parochial churches and 
chapels of the Establishment, for the purpose of a general col- 
lection to be made, in order to support the expence of this en- 
larged missionary undertaking. — We understand a?so, that the 
Bishops of London and Gloucester have been requested to draw 
up an address to the clergy, and the public at large, for the pur* 
pose of exciting them to unite in the promotion of this most im- 
portant object." 

This pleasing intelligence furnishes lis with certain reflections 
which Seem naturally to flow from the subject. There can be 
no doubt, that this venerable and learned body, composed of the 
highest Dignitaries of the Church, have sufficiently informed them- 
selves on the subject of missions, and even of missions to the East. 
In addition to all that has been done 1 on the Coast, the whole that 
has been attempted in the last twenty years within the limits of 
this Presidency, which has been constantly laid before the public, 
miist have been known to them, as well as ail the discussions it 
has occasioned. 

Nor is it less certain that they have weighed all the objections 
made to missions, and examined the justness of those reflections 
which its enemies have thrown either on the cause itself, or on the 
conduct and labors of those who have been engaged therein. To 
suppose the contrary of this, would be to charge them either with 
a degree of negligence, or of deficiency in judgment, altogether 
inexcusable in so venerable a body. 

Cca 
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We obserYe further, that the charge of enthusiasm is here to- 
tally inapplicable. Whatever may hare been the* case with those 
who first engaged in this work, and whose minds the object may 
be supposed to have affected in a peculiar degree, there is no room 
for the charge here. Were any one unjust enough to attempt 
fixing this charge on such men as Dr. Wordsworth and Or. Maot, 
still who would dare to charge his Grace the Archbishop of Can^ 
terbury with enthusiasm, or his Ri e ht Reverend Brethren who 
appear as his Grace's co-adjutors in this good work ? 
/ Besides, the time which has been employed in coolly surveying 
the various efforts of missionaries, in patiently hearing all that has 
been all edged respecting them, and in carefully weighing all pro- 
babilities, must for ever banish such a thought. If twenty years, 
or fifteen, or ten, be not sufficient for the flame of enthusiasm to 
cool iu the minds of the wise and the learned, when merely quiet 
spectators, farewel to all hope of the reign of sound reason. 

It therefore inevitably follows, that this act is a complete and 
thorough Approval of the missionary spirit, after the most cool and 
impartial examination of all that has been said respecting is na- 
ture and probable effects ; — an approval of it as directed towards 
this country, and that iu no slight degree > for the sum of Forty 
Thousand Rupees devoted to this object in the very first instance, 
leaves nothing to be doubted respecting either the reality of this 
approval, or its practical nature ; and the determination to apply 
for a Royal Mandate to all the clergy of the parochial churches 
and chapels of the Establishment to collect for this object through* 
out England, sufficiently evinces, that, in the judgment of this ye- 
nerable body, the public at large ought not to remain neuter in 
a cause, which after the most patient and mature investigation, 
they feel themselves constrained so thoroughly to approve* 
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AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 
XIII. Revival of Religion in Newark. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. David Jones. 
*« Dear Brother, Newark, Nov. 28, 1817. 

" You have, doubtless, beard before this, that 
the Lord has visited his people in this place, and poured out up! 
on us his Holy Spirit. When I came to this place, 1 found the 
churcn in a very low, uncomfortable, and divided state. This was 
in January, 1814 ; and as they had been for some time without 
a pastor, the congregation was scattered, and in a manner brol 
ken up. The hearers of the word, however, soon began to in- 
crease ; and at the close of the last year, v we seemed, upon the 
Whole, to be in a comfortable state. The bones were come toge~ 
therj bone to his bone, and sinews and flesh had come upon them y 
and the skin covered them above ; but there was, comparatively, 
no breath in them. About that time, I observed several of the bre- 
thren to be much concerned on account of their own lukewarm! 
he?s, and also about the state of things among us in general. Their 
exercises were not dissimilar to those of awakened sinners ; for 
they had great distress of mind', and afterward, strong consola- 
tion. The first day of the present year will be remembered by 
many in this place with peculiar interest, in time, and I doubt 
hot, through eternity! There prevailed on that day, as we founA 
afterwards, a general impression of seriousness on the minds cf 
the people. They could not account for it; nor did they, as indi- 
viduals, know that others were exercised in the same manner as 
themselves. It was, doubtless, by an invisible hand, the effects 
of the operation of which have since been abundantly manifested ; 
but itself, like the wind, (John iii. 8.) has never been seen by 
mortal eyes. The first Monday evening in January (it is a night 
to be remembered,) the missionary prayer-meeting was held at 
my house ; there we saw, evidently, that the Lord was about 
to revive his work among us. I observed several persons pre* 
sent, who were not in the habit of attending such meetings ; and 
O sooner were devotional exercises introduced; than the jpeopit 
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teemed to melt, and many wept bitterly. We had a time of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord. From this time our 
•ocial meetings became crowded, so that no private house would 
contain the people ; we removed, therefore, into a large school 
room, which was likewise frequently crowded. Meetings of 
some kind or other, were held almost every evening, for the 
space of three months. In almost every house, as so n as we 
entered, we heard the cries of the woundrd in spirit, oreipressi- 
onsof joy from those who had been brought to liberty ! How de- 
lightful the employment of going from house to house, to weep 
with those who wept, and rejoice with those who rejoiced ; to find 
the people conversing about divine things, and frequently lathed 
in tears ; to point anxious, inquiring souls to the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world ! 

" Since the commencement of the good work, I have baptized 
sixty-five who have been added to the church in this place. A con- 
siderable proportion are heads of families ; buf the greater part are 
from among the youth. Some had been the most notoriously wick- 
ed of any in the town : others were of the most securely self-righ- 
teous among the pharisees. It is truly delightful to contemplate 
the effects of divine grace on such a variety of characters ! What 
pleasure does it afford me, to look around on the assemby and 
behold so many sinners, who have recently been plucked as brands 
from the burning ! 

" It is now more than ten months since the good work was be- 
gun. Some time has, therefore, been afforded to try those who 
professed to be the subjects of it. But though some few create 
suspicion, we have abundant cause of joy over others, who have 
more than realized our expectations, and hitherto afford ample 
proof, that they are, indeed, what they profess to be, sinners con- 
verted from the error of their ways. 

" Large additions have likewise been made to both of the 
Presbyterian churches in this place, under the care of Rev. Dr. 
Richards, and Dr. Griffin ; but as I am not in possession of suffi- 
cient information to give any correct account of the good work 
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among them, and as a statement of it is already, tinder the sanc- 
tion of the Rev. Synod of New York and New Jersey, before 
the public, I si mil not enter into particulars." 

XIV. Revival in PouUney. 

Communicated to one of the Editors of the Massachusetts Maga* 

zine, Nov. 1817. 

" Rev. and dearly Belove I, 

" It may, perhaps be acceptable to you,, to 
have a short account of the late work of grace in this town, and 
to convey ttie same to the public through your Magazine. 

" The work commenced more than a year ago — Previously to 
that time, and even for a number of years before, religion had 
been in a low state witu us, and generally so in this part of the 
country — War, and politics, and anxiety about national concerns, 
had in a great decree engrossed the attention of professors, at 
well as of the people of the world. During those scenes of dis- 
couragement, our church endeavoured to maintain the visible 
forms of religion, and hoped for The youth in the 

town were numerous, and generally fond of balls, and scenes of 
amusement. But the uncommonly gloomy season we witnessed 
last year, seemed to fall with more weight on the minds of the pub- 
lic, than any one judgment of God, I ever witnessed before. It 
evidently produced a solemnity on the minds of many people ; 
but there was no general convection of sin until September, when 
there began to appear something of a work of grace in one corner 
of the town. 

u About this time, there was an occurrence perhaps worth no- * 
ticing. In the centre of the town where nothing of the work had, 
discovered itself, one evening towards, twilight, a number of girls 
from about eleven to fourteen years of age, were very merrily at 
play, on the broad steps of the Baptist Meeting-house, when of a 
sudden, without any visible cause, they were struck with solemn 
awe, and retired with sighs and sobs to a house, where they 
•pent the evening in reading the bible, and other good book* 
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Some of l beHc children, (one of whom was my eldest daughter) 
eventually obtained a comfortable hope, and were baptized. 

"The Utter part of October, there began to be evident appear* 
ances of conviction, in different parts of the town. About this 
time, we attended the funeral of a respectable young woman, 
which was a solemn funeral indeed. When the youth and many 
dtbers approached the corpse, to survey the visage of death, tley 
seemed to be struck with fear and guilt, and a solemn sense of 
judgment in their own hearts. Sabbath and conference meetings 
now became crowded; and many were enquiring what they should 
do to be saved. 

" The latter part of November eleven candidates were baptized, 
and added to the church. The assembly at the water was great 
and solemn ; and the ordinance was evidently blessed to the pro- 
motion of the reformation. Since the work commenced, I have 
baptized in this town one hundreJ and one, including the above 
eleven ; about sixty of whom were baptized during the cold win- 
try months, and many of them were females of different aires, 
and of delicate constitutions; but I have not learnt that it proved 
prejudicial to the health of any one of them. 

" During the revival, perhaps nearly two hundred have been 
as we hope brought Into the enjoyment of religion ; some of whom 
have not as yet joined any church. I conclude that between forty 
and fifty have united with the Congregational church in this place. 
The additions with us since the commencement of the work are 
an hundred and seven. The converts generally maintain a good 
degree of engaged n ess in the cause. Many of them are in the 
bloom of youth. One of them, a young man, soon after he had 
made a religious profession, ended his warfare, and sleeps with the 
pious dead. But a respectable number of them are people of mid- 
dle age, respectable for talents, and of honourable standing in so- 
ciety—Whether they will all hold out to the end, is known only 
to God." 



»*»The Contents of the Bengalee Dtg-diirthana, Wo* VII. shall appear 
iaonraext. 
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THE FRIEND OF INDIA. 



No. VII. 



On the Nature and Effects of genuine Christianity ; being th& 
first of a Series of Letters on the Predictions of Scripture res* 
pecting the extension of Christianity throughout the world. 

Mr. Editor, 

Seeing ia the two last Numbers of the Friend of.. ^ 
India, a letter on the importance of Prayer relative to the exten- 
sion of the Gospel, it occurred to me, that as our faith in the Di-. 
tine Promises, forms the very life of prayer, it might not be im- *■ 
proper to consider the warrant which the Scriptures afford us to 
conclude, that the Gospel will ultimately spread throughout the 
world ; as from this must spring every well-grounded hope of In- 
dia and Eastern Asia's being ever brought to the knowledge of the 
true God, through the Redeemer of men. In this, and succeeding 
letters therefore, it is my intention coolly and impartially to weigh' 
the most remarkable of those declarations in scripture, which give 
us reason to expect an event so auspicious to the best interests of 
India, and of mankind at large. This letter, however, will be little 
more than an introduction to the rest. 

On the subject of the misery of man, there is little diversity of 
opinion. It is felt by all, although the source from whence it 
flows is realized by few. If the outward misery of men arises 
from the sins .of others ; the heaviest part, that felt within, springs 
from a mind separated from God, and destitute of love to Him* 
From the anguish of this misery a remedy is sought in Tain from 
any other source, than a return to the fountain of bliss. Even 
the Redeemer, sent to bless mankind, does this only as far 
as he a turns every man from his iniquities." The expectation 
that mankind will in some future period be restored to a state of 

Dd 
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high perfection and enjoyment, has however, been indulged by 
many; but the opiuious of men have differed respecting the paeans 
"through which so happy an event is to be realized. Sortie have 
expected it from the universal spread of knowledge. On this idea 
a word or two may not be wholly superfluous. 

That ignorance is a fruitful source of the misery of mankind, 
needs no proof. It blinds the eyes of men to the danger and the 
turpitude of vice, while it leaves every depraved appetite strong 
"within them. It involves also a deficiency in the knowledge of the 
ties and relations of society, the obligations retaking from these 
relations, and the natural connection which human actions have 
with their consequences. Abov« all it hides from a man his eter- 
nal state of conscious existence, — and his accountability to a 
{Supreme Being, infinite in power and inflexible in righteousness. 
Hence he has no motive ready to repel the animal impulse % an4 
the will and the passions of the immortal mind deriving addition- 
al strength from the complete absence x>f intellectual enjoyment, 
-prompt to every action which promises present gratification, how* 
'ever base in itself, or dreadful in its consequences. 

. But Ignorance further increases the misery of men by delivering 
"tjiem up a defenceless prey to the vices of each other. The human 
-aoui though blinded, is not divested of energy by the existence 
-of ignorance; and hence, urged by ambition and avarice, *nen 
^practise on their fellow-creatures under the covertof ignorance, iat 
^numerable acts of delusion and oppression, which knowledge wouh} 
in a great measure prevent. Hence the deceptions which filled the 
<worl I during the darkest ages of popery; and Itence the ten thou* 
aand arts now practised on the mass of people by the B rah mutts 
in this country. It is this principle which makes the Soodra fab* 
down at the feet of one of " the twice-born," happy if permitted 
^o drink the water in which th^y have been washed, for the sake 
of obtaining the benefits both in this and a future state, (or rather 
in this and future births; which he is persuaded this act willsecuro 
to him. It is this which, among a thousand follies more oppres* 
*ivey though few more ludicrous, causes the peasant to place the 
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<#*4 round his own neck which, happened to be about the neck of 
ibis cow when she died, and renouncing the use of the human voice, 
to travel through the country as a mendicant, imitating the low— 
jng of a cow, till he las collected the sum laid ou him by the 
brahmqus asau atonement for the heinous crime of having suffer- 
ed his poor beast to die nith the string about her neck. These 
miseries and a multitude of others, will, no doubt, be removed by. 
the extension of knowledge. 

It is vain however, to expect that the extension of know- 
ledge will completely abolish the misery of men; that it will les* 
sen it by removing numerous delusions which tend to increase- 
human misery, and by discovering objects as they are, pre- 
vent the exercise of deception, fraud, and oppression in a great 
degree, cannot be dcubted. But still it is vain to hope for the 
universal removal of misery from any thing of this nature. 
Knowledge cannot free men from the dominion of that corrupt 
love of self which is the root ef every crime ; and while it remove^ 
^hat opportunity for the full exercise of the evil passions which 
is furnished by darkness and ignorance, it may still leave men 
under the power of ambition, avarice, malice, and envy, which 
though limited in their operation by that light which disclose^ 
their turpitude, and prompts others to counteract and restrain 
their influence,, are still fruitful sources of misery, and scarce*- 
ly less so to those who nourish those baleful feelings, than tot 
those who suffer under their operation.. Above all, mere know- 
ledge will never bring the heart to that reconciliation with God 
through a Mediator, and that delight in pleasing him, which i&ther 
source of all happiness, and of all genuine virtue. 

It will be understood that by this is meant knowledge as ex~ 
elusive of that which is described in the Sacred Scriptures, and; 
by the Saviour of men when he declared, " This is eternal life. 
to know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou, 
hast sent." 'J his latter indeed is knowledge, in the strictest 
tpnse of the word, , as nothing can so fully deserve the name, at^ 
a thorough view of the nature, design and end of our owa b*»~ 
" Dd2 
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ing — of the glorious character of God who formed us for him- 
self—of the evil of violating his laws— of the degree in which 
that disposition exists within us— and of the way in which it can 
be both forgiven and eradicated, and we be restored to God, and 
to real felicity. But this is not what men generally intend by 
this term, although it is the chief praise of ail other knowledge, 
that it serves as the handmaid to this. It is however the happi- 
ness of the present period, that the kind of knowledge now com- 
municated, more directly tends to lead the mind to that superior 
and divine knowledge, than that communicated at any former pe- 
riod. 

Still it is only from the knowledge of God, or in other words, 
from genuine Christianity ; that we can reasonably expect this hap- 
py change in the state of mankind. Knowledge as to justness of 
taste in literature, perhaps never prevailed more, than in the Au- 
gustan age, but this did not render needless the preaching of 
Christ crucified as the power of God unto salvation. To expect 
that from mere knowledge therefore, which can be alone effected 
by the knowledge of God when it shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the channels of the sea, is completely to deceive 
ourselves. The highest praise of human knowledge is, that it is 
made the channel for communicating that which is divine : and 
this it is in so great a degree, that the latter has seldom or never 
flourished, but through the medium of the former : instance the 
State of things in the Grecian and Roman world prior to the first 
promulgation of the gospel, and the revival of learning as preced- 
ing the glorious reformation. 

Perhaps some may doubt whether the prevalence of Christiani- 
ty itself will produce these glorious effects which we are rea« 
dy to expect from it, even though it should overspread the whole 
earth ; and to these any demonstration of this being really pro*, 
mised in the scriptures, would fail to convey encouragement and 
joy. Such would say, " Look into Europe, almost another name 
for Christendom. Is not Christianity universally prevalent there? 
yet what has been done there towards removing the misery of mao? 
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rkind ? Is not Christendom nearly as full of crimes and of misery 
as any other part of the world ? Where is then that energetic 
power which is to put a stop to the progress of ?ice, and to restore 
universal peace and happiness ?" This is certainly an idea which de- 
serves to be weighed, and to be fully met ; which bowevrr, it is im- 
possible to do without enquiring into the real nature of Christi- 
anity, and separating from it every thing which merely bears the 
-name. 

If we wish to form an accurate opinion on this subject, we must « 
take our idea of genuine Christianity from the Sa red Scriptures, 
seeing it is only to religion as defined in them that any promise 
of universal extension is made. It is " the knowledge of the 
Lord" which is to cover the earth, and cause the wolf to lie 
down in peace with the defenceless lamb. This knowledge se- 
cures in all who possess it, repentance towards God and faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; it plants in the mind " the fear of God ;" 
not indeed that felt by a slave, but a fear of displeasing him 
from a cordial approbation of his character and his righteous law, 
a just estimation of his favor as better than life itself, and an in- 
delible persuasion that He will never approve of unrighteous con- 
duct in those whom he most loves. These ingredients form that 
fear of God, which performed such wonders in Joseph, and Moses, 
and Daniel, and Nehemiah, enabling them to resist alike the al- 
lurements of pleasure, and the temptations to avarice and corrupt 
tion which their extensive influence threw in their way. That this 
fear of displeasing God from doing what he abhors, belongs as well 
to the real Christian as to these Old Testament worthies, we are 
assured by the just idea given us of Christians in the Acts of the 
Apostles, where they are described, as " walking in the fear of 
God," while they enjoyed the consolations of the Holy Spirit. The 
generous spirit of Christianity indeed, may superadd something 
more of the god-like temper of its Founder, who by his example 
established for ever as a rule for his followers the generous prin- 
ciple of doing good, even to the unthankful and unworthy ; and 
more of joyful hope, from the Messiah's having fulfilled what 
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•was t^en mete\y promised ;. sjnd brought " life andimmoBtaJitjf: t& 
lioht," which, before were enveloped in clouds and darkness. But 
this, has not dispensed with the necessity of their possessing th$ 
fear of God ; and no man is a real C^^stian who does, not f<eaj 
God, and bojh. fyajte and avoid evil, 

if this, reasoqing. be correct, then Christianity ought at once to 
tye exonerated from all the wars^ anc^ treacheries, and ipassacresj 
and the more private crimes, which have filled Europe for these 
but thousand years. Tiie greater part of Europe -have been with- 
out the knowledge of God as contained in the holy Scriptures. I& 
lias indeed been laid down as a maxim for the generality of those 
$ajle$ Christians, that they ought not to read the Scriptures. Where 
■uch has, been tjie case, it is mere burlesque to, bring the, conduct 
of men as a sample of the genuine power of Christianity. 

If we revert to Protestant natioqs, Christianity demands 
V>rae deduction tq be made. If no man be a real Christian 
who does not possess the fear of God ; it is vain to taljt of meu's, 
being born Christians ; for no man is.born with this sacred prinei- 
pie, unless m^n are in these (\ays become completely a new race>, 
In the Oj(| /J^e^ament it is declared-that, "all had gone out of 
tjiq,way," and that, "they had «;one astray from the womb, telling 
lies;" and Davie} whom, God himself calls a man after hjs o.wn* 
heart, declares that he tymself was u shapen in iniquity," Nowt as. 
■we have no.reason to tjunk him a solitary instance, or that the race} 
of men are at all changed in these last three thousand years, we, 
inay.be certain, that no man is born witji the fear of God in hjm, v 
o^r, a^rea} Christ jap, T.uia is fully confirmed by the Redeemer^ 
ijjm^lf, by his declaring, tjiat, " except a man be born Qgain, r 
h^ cannot ^e^tjie kin*dpin of heaven;" an4 amap's being a Qhris* 
tjan is, surely, of little service to him if, it does not bring him, to-, 
leaven at last. But.if a man were boj?n wjth tjie fear of God^ 
t^ere. would jbe r no t ne^essjty for. lu's beiug torn again; it would be f 
quite . sufl^oient to. brighten up his old.najure, ".to polish and, 
cleanse tl*e inirpr," a? aa eastern sage, affirms, TW S however, 
iul\:not b£ fouai the incase if we take the Scripture for ^our &uide^ 
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ftr tfcere we are tofd that* "if any man oe in Christ^* whictt 
we imagine to be much the same thing as being a. real Christian, 
*Hie Is a ikew creature, old things are passed away, and ail ;hibgs 
afe become hew." Indeed we know that they who formerly re- 
ceived Christ, were " faorn hot of blood, nor bf the will of irianf 
but bf God.'* If then the fear bf God was implanted by a change 
of heart heretofore, a man*s biiifg in Christ, dr lit* becoming a 
real Christian j is of precisely the same nature now. But if thii 
be the case, and if no one be entitled to the name whd is not/ t<t 
use an antiquated but hot an tintneaniri* phrase, "renewed ttt 
the spirit bf his mind," we certainly ou^Iit not to hold Chris* 
tianity answerable for the conduct of &U horri in even a Protest* . 
ant country. If we do, we wilfdlly blind our own minds, ftnifl 
lose all idea of the true nature of Christianity ; for as in Christen* 
<J6m, (if not irt Britain) men grow up with inclinations to every 
▼ice, this would engraft on Christianity all the vices which spring 
from a depraved mind; aid irt thfa way Christianity would gain th* 
eredit of having produced every malefactor who has been hanged 
at Tyburn for the la*st thousand years, although it had about &$' 
rfiuch to do with their action?, as the doctrines of the Grand LaraaY 
But if We insist on a change of heart as the indispensible con* 
dkion off Christianity's being responsible for any man's actions^ 
witMft how narrow a compass have we circumscribed her Influ- 
ence ! Yet beyond this she is legitimately accountable for nothing* 
Of the number of such in our native land, it would perhaps, be pre- 
emption to judge, but were we to form our idea from those Who 5 
Regularly attend the communion of the death of the Redeemer,- 
and theVe are few in whom this sacred principle dwells who are 
BOt found in this class, it is supposed by some, that the number 7 
would scarcely exceed one sixth of the inhabitants of Britain/ 
But troth requires a still further abatement ; it is well known thaf 
motives of an inferior nature will prevail on a person to come io T 
♦he table of the Lord ; and* this renders necessary a still further 
deduction from ihose whom Christianity owns as her genuine sons/ 
Pa &e*e grounds Jheo, there will be found even in Britain lit 
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tie more than an eighth or even a tenth for whose actions genuine 
Christianity ought to be responsible. 

But if we wish to form a just idea of the subject, we must con- 
sider several other circumstances : the fewness of these lessens the 
influence of their conduct What can a tenth or an eighth of any 
community effect ? So very small a minority cannot govern, cannot 
give the law to the rest ; to do so would scarcely be just. Besides, 
it is not the character of a real Christian to De imperious and over- 
hearing. In proportion as he enters into the spirit of his mas- 
ter, he is meek, and more ready to submit, than to exalt himself 
into a judge or a ruler. It is true, that such is the effect of genu- 
ine godliness, and such its influence on others, that let a small part 
of any community evidently possess it, and these will infallibly 
gain without effort the confidence of the whole; for even worldly 
men will trust one who evidently fears God, in preference to each 
other. But still a tenth or an eighth have no right to prescribe 
the law in any society, and the actions of any community thus 
constituted, ought not to be esteemed theirs. They are the ac- 
tions of the majority, the great body ; for were they otherwise, 
the less number must give law to the greater, which when all are 
equal in rank, wealth, and understanding, would be manifestly 
unjust. There has never yet been a nation, a government, or a 
senate on earth, therefore, for whose actions Christianity could 
Ije justly accountable. 

But there are other things which tend still further to lessen the 
effect produced by Christianity : those who fear God, while they 
are so few in number, are not equally distributed. It is but 
comparatively a small proportion of these, who have the manage* 
ment of public affairs. If they possess equal talent, still they are 
less likely to obtain power than others. Places of dignity and 
emolument will create numerous competitors, and while those 
who value the favor of God above all things, are far less eager 
than others in the pursuit of them ; they will not pay the price 
at which alone they are often to be obtained. It is true that if 
called by the voice of their fellow men to fill posts of usefulness 
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and h6ho¥, they will not refuse $ but they will not wangle and: 
intrigue to obtain them, much less stoop to unworthy conduct;' 
and though the city rejoiceth when the righteous k exalted, yet: 
i« the present state of things, the few who deserve the name, 
ate rarefy to be found in stations of the greatest influence 5 they 
rather seek retirement, and are chiefly found in the lower walked 
of society, neither among the most opulent, nor the most neew 
dy; from the former their integrity often keeps them back, while 
above the latter, their industry find temperance raise them inc 
eyery country. This therefore lessens the influence of Chris*: 
flanity on the gorerning and ostensible part of mankind. > 

* There is another consideration far more to *>e regretted. Thoser 
ttrho possess real religion while so few, must mix with the worldV 
dnd become amalgamated with society ; and this too often dete^ 
tiorates the effect of the religion they possess. Mix the pares* 
wine with ten limes its quantity of water; how unfair to form* 
our estimate of the strength and effcet of the generous liquor fromr 
this mixture. Some tinge of wine it may have, but how inade-> 
quate to conveying a just idea of it in its pure state. Such is real 
Christianity as" it appears in the public conduct of any Christian 
nation now on earth. Far be it from us to plead for the self* 
seclusion of real Christians from society. They are intended tc* 
be the salt of the earth ; and what does the salt effect when lying 
in a heap alone ? It must be diffused abroad before it can perform 
its office. But if any one will form his estimate of its strength! 
by tasting a part of the mass impregnated thereby, he will be ik 
fbe utmost danger of deceiving himself, and particularly if he 
Should light on a part which some circumstance had prevented 
its pervading. Yet such is the judgment which many form of 
the excellence and power of true religion. But in how mauf 
instances are the ideas of a good man affected by education, by 
early habits, by previous associations of idea, hy his kindred and 
Telatives, by the circle in which he moves, or the customs aad 
tnaxims of the place where he resides which he never orisinati 
"ed, nor possesses power to change. Yet all 'these are gene* 

Ee 
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Tally on the unfavourable side, either wholly formed by the 
course of this world, or from that mixture of religion with its op- 
posites, which resembles wine diluted with water till its taste 
be scarcely discernible. How' often dors a good man occu- 

py a situation previously filled for ages by men of no religion! 
Can it be supposed that in this case every custom and usage and 
principle has oiiginated in the pure and genuine spirit of Chris- 
tianity ? Yet perhaf s he can alter scarcely a sing'e thing ; he 
may be only -one of many colleagues either in public business or 
in trade. He may also have his own prepossessions, and may not 
even be aware, in many cases, of the degree in which these are de- 
viations from the high and genuine spirit ot Christianity. One 
thiagis the custom of trade 5 another, according to the usual rou- 
tine of business; and a third borne as the best that circumstances 
admit. But all these things tend to debase the spirit of Christiani- 
ty, till it becomes- almost another thing ; and if they do not alter 
the intrinsic nature of religion, they incorporate so great a quantity 
of alloy therewith, that the mixture is quite an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the pure metal. 

Yet is true religion the same thing it ever was ; it is, the reli- 
gion of Joseph who rose superior to all the allurements of plea* 
gure— of J>aniei in whom, after administering ♦ the affairs of the 
greatest empire on eartb for above fifty years, his most inveterate 
enemies could -find- nothing on which to found an accusation 
" except in the matters of his God/ — of Nehemiah who, while 
the Restorer of the Jewish commonwealth, through the fear ofGod 
generously refused toeat the bread of the governor, in his brethren's 
distressed state $ while he, of his own wealth, provided daily a 
princely table for all who resorted to him. Nor has it even now 
lost its effects. They are to be chiefly seen it is true in the 
lower walks of life, but there they have in some cases been seen 
to influence every action of life; to introduce a general charac- 
ter of uprightness, integrity, compassion, and benevolence into a 
neighbourhood, which in some of its effects may appear singular $ 
4t has often induced a man indealing to gi?e more to his #uigh» 
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hour than the sum demanded, because he saw that • necessity 
had made him set too low a price on the article he waft con-* 
strained to sell $ and has caused persons employed to feel no re* 
gret equal to that created by the fear of not having rendered 
a compensation sufficiently valuable in return for the sum re* 
ceived from thtir employers; it has banished almost every spe- 
cies of unfair dealing from the circle, and rendered it impossible 
for envy, detraction, and slander to live amidst them. Such has. 
been the effect in a neighbourhood when those who possessed 
true- religion scarcely formed a third of the inhabitants, and 
where the Sacred Scriptures constituted the chief part of their 
library. From such examples, low as they are^ it is easy to see 
what Christianity is capable of doing, should it as fully and as ge- 
nerally possess the souls of those who conduct the affairs of nati- 
ons, and fill the chief offices in church and state. 

It is however a far higher state of true religion that the Scrip* 
tures lead us to expect, if we may judge from the prayer our 
Lord taught his disciples, and which we may consider as being 
in reality a promise predictive of. future things 5 for would the 
Son of God, who knew the end from the beginning, have put a 
petition into the mouths of his disciples which he knew would 
never be fulfilled ? When therefore we find added to that for 
the coming of God's- visible kingdom on earth, " thy will be dm* 
en earth, even as it is done in heaven'* by angels themselves, 
can any thing less be intended than a degree of righteousness, be- 
nevolence, and peace, of which we can as yet scarce i y, form ai* 
idea? 

We may therefore safely conelude, that notwithstanding all* 
the alloy mixed with real religion, it is still the same mighty*: 
soul-transforming principle as ever. Nay further, that in spite 
of all those mean and contemptible sneers " at the saints/' so* 
often witnessed, as though they were mei destitute of principle, 
there are men who walk righteously, as weil as talk of religion, 
who despise unjust gain, who shake their hands from holding of* 
hribet, and whom the wealth of a kingdom, would not induce* 
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deliberately to do a thing they deemed unjust, or displeasing t* 
God y and the writer of these lines is completely mistaken, if Wil# 
berf^rce, and a goody number besides, are not men of this 
fttamp, notwithstanding the sneers, poured on them by those of 
opposite party principles. White we therefore allow that true re* 
ligion is now greatly weakened in its influence by the maxims and 
the. influence of the world, et us look forward to what is promise 
ed respecting it ; and reflect that every new infusion of genuine 
Christian principle into the great mass of society, tends to accele- 
rate that day when, throughout the whole earth, its " officers snail 
be peace and its exactors righteousness ;" when " no man shall 
cay to his brother, know tUou the Lord, for all shall know him 
from the least even to the greatest.' I ought, Mr. Editor, to offer 
a thousand apologies for the length of this letter, but perhaps 
none will be so acceptable to your readers, as the assurance thao 
the next shall be far shorter. Yours, Ac. 



II. Account of the Koonkees, to the east of Bengal. 

In September last, a Munipore Koonkee named Muh-koi, 
was procured from among the followers of Cliourj ctt, the Raja of 
Munipore, who being dethroned by his brother, was obliged a 
flew years ago to take refuge under the British flag, and has for^ 
some time resided at. Silhet ; and in October a gentleman residing 
yx Silhet, sent to Serampore, one of the Tipperah I^oonkees* 
who are a distinct tribe. Of these savage tribes, a few partku 
lars communicated by a gentleman for some time resident among 
tfrem, may not be wholly uninteresting, 
c The Koonkees are a race of people originally from the north, 
who, almost from time immemorial, have sought refuge from - 
their enemies, in those inaccessible mountains which lie between 
Bengal, Ava, and China. They assume certain of the hatbita 
of the cast to which that chief belongs under whose protection 
they onayJbej but they themselves have no cast, nor any peculi^ 
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ar characteristic which appears derived from one. "They are 

divided however into tribes, which are distinct from each other. 
All of these tribes occupy a tract of country not less than fire- 
degrees in extent from north to south, and nearly two degrees 
from east to west ; or in other words extending from North' 
latitude 21 to 26 ; and from East Longitude 92 to 94: This 
forge tract of country is completely mountainous, and contains- 
forests of timber which are almost impervious. - These divide the 
British from the Barman territories, and form a complete barrier 
bj nature against mutual invasion. To the north and the north- 
east therefore^these tribes border on the Munipore, P'htwg, and : 
Assam countries j_ to the west on the kingdom of Kachar, the 
independent part of Tripoora or Tipperah, and the dominions 
of the Honorable Company 5 but to the south and the east on* 
the Burman dominions. 

The Roonkees are divided into various tribes. The most north- 
erly are the Nagas ; who however, are a race completely distinct 
From the others. To these follow the Tripoora Roonkees, include 
frig the Rang-char, the Than- hum, the Ro#-tchong, and the Pi- 
too Roonkees ; and to these succeed the Lan-khai, the Khin, the 
Mroung, and several other tribes. 

This interesting race of men, M already observed, have no 
east, except what some of them assume when in the service of' 
the petty Hindoo chiefs around them. They are indeed nearly 
in a state of nature ; but some of them are far-less savage than- 
ethers. The idea of their eating human flesh, however, is quite 
unfounded. Unless in cases of extreme famine, or as expressive 
of deadly hatred, there is reason to think that nothing of the kind 
exists among them. Their more powerful neighbours are constant* 
ly attempting to seize them and sell them for slaves 5 in which 
they so often succeed, as to make it a regular traffic : yet their 
neighbours both to the east and Vest of them agree in affirming, 
that when they become attached to any person, they make the most 
faithful and active domes ics. Ihey are characterized by all who> 
have deajngs with them for their detestation of fraud and do» 
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celt ; but if once deceived by any one, they are sure to seek re- 
venge. This their neighbours often find true to their cost* 
About three years- ago a Bengalee sircar who had been employ*, 
cd to iransact business with those near Si .net, having carried 
on for some time a system of deception with them relative to- 
certain articles of trade, they one day assembled in considerable 
numbers, seized him, and cutoff his head ; and afterwards dis* 
perse d with all quietness. 

With the exception of those who are subject to 4he Hindoo rajas 
near them, the Koonkees never^worship any of the Hindoo del* 
ties. They are however exceedingly afraid of certain gemM>r evil 
spirits, whom they suppose to exist* and yield to* them a certain 
decree of religious worship. But of a Supreme Being, wise and 
good, they have scarcely ihe*n.ost distant idea. They constantly 
burn their dead ; and so strong is their feeling on. this head, that 
if they are disposed of in any other way, they esteem it a disho* . 
nor to the family. 

The Koonkees have no written language or character among 
them r and their mode of speaking di tiers so much, that the 
northern Koonkees a e. scarcely iutelli-ible to those in tUe souths 
and the dialect of the Nagas appears wholly distinct from that 
of all the rest. In this however aU their dialects agree, that they 
are monosyllabic. They all contain al-o, in a greater or lesa 
degree, a mixture of Tartar, Chinese, and Burman words* 

Of Dress some of these tribes ate. completely ignorant. Those 
termed, the Nengta-Koonkees, go perfectly, in a. state of nature ; 
and live in, the hollow trunks octree s r never erecting houses. If 
Cloth be at any. time offered them, they throw it away with dis- 
dain 5 and tegard with, a degree of astonishment any stranger who 
may appear among them c'othed. Among the Nagas, however, 
a certain degree of covering is. seen, particulaily among the wc* 
men ; but the men wear nothing beyond a * light cincture round. 
their loins, wh'ch scarcely answers any purpose as a covering. One 
tribe is said to form a kind of covering by four small, pieces o£ 
wood slun on a string around the waist, which make a clatter^ 
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ing sound when they attempt to run or walk fast. The dress 
of such of them to the west, as wear any clothing, has a dis- 
tant affinity with that of the natives of Bengal ; and that of 
those on the east with that of the Burman*. That of the men. 
consists generally of one long cloth of which one end is tucked 
round 'the waist, and the other thrown losely over the shoulder. 
That of the women consists of two pieces ; one which forms a 
kind of petticoat, and after once encircling the body, is tucked 
up so high as to cover the bosom ; and a larger which extends from 
the shoulders somewhat below the knees. 

In their persons, both men and women are strong and robust, 
and bear a considerable* resemblance to the Tatars ; their faces are 
rather broad, and their noses have much of a characteristic flat- 
ness. The complexion both of the women and the men, is much 
fairer than that of the natives of Bengal. In their carriage and 
manners they have little of the shyness of the Hindoo ; they have* 
much more of the frankness of the European, 

The &hin tribe have a custom of tattooing the faces of their 
daughters, in such a manner, as completely to disfigure them : this 
is done before they arrive at the age of maturity, and is said to have 
been introduced to keep their chiefs from depriving them of their 
daughters. The Burmans however, as the female children 
are very fair, contrive to seize them when exceedingly young f 
and rear them as domestics. In case they get them after their 
faces have been tattooed, they still retain them as slaves ; but em- 
ploy them in the most menial offices. The men never tattoo their 
faces : this practice is confined wholly to the fair sex. 

Through the immense forests which cover these mountains, 
these tribes, though not wholly unacquainted with agriculture, 
cultivate but little grain ; and never a quantity equal to their own 
consumption. To supply the deficiency they bring annually down 
to the plains, the produce of these hills; such as ivory, timber, wax, 
cotton, a kind of raw silk called Moog, and a variety of odoriferous 
gums. These they, with the utmost simplicity and faithfulness, 
barter for rice, beetle-nut, dried fish, and other articles of food, 
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which intercourse is highly to the advantage of their neighbours?' 
They raise great quantities of cotton. From the term Zoo* 
signifying in their language, a cotton field, they are sometimes 
termed Zoom ; and this has given rise to an idea that there is a 
distinct nation among them known by this name ; bat this idea 
is quite erroneous. It may not be improper to add here, that in 
the Assam language the word Koo*~kee signifies a basket, which- 
the women among the mountaineers fix on their heads by a piece 
of string across their foreheads, while the koon^kee or basket -* 
rests on their backs. This contrivance, as it brings forward the 1 
weight of what they may carry in this koon-kee, renders it ea- 
sy for them to mount the hills therewith. It is possible that thi^ 
term may have given rise to the general name by which they are : 
known. 

- The object in procuring these Hoonkees now at Serampore, 
^as, to make them if possible acquainted with letters, and to 
obtain vocabularies of their own language, in the hope of being : 
able to introduce among them in some future time, the arts of 
reading and writing, the elements of useful knowledge, and above 
all, the knowledge of the true God, and the Saviour of men. For 
this purpose the Bengalee alphabet seems best suited ; as their 
intercourse westward lies immediately with those who read that 
character* 



III. The Sitith Report of the Cohtmbo Bible Society. 

We have, in the course of this month, been favored with the 
Sixth Report of the Columbo Bible Society. This Report is 
Sated August, this year ; and we frankly acknowledge that its 
contents and its complexion afford us peculiar pleasure. Though 
it wears the modest name of the Auxiliary Bible Society's Re- 
port, it in reality embraces all that is done on the island relative 
either to Schools or to Missions > and the view presented therein 
is encouraging in a high degree. There are now on the island mis- 
fcidriaries from four different denominations of Christians., from 
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the Church Missionary Society, the Wesleyan Connection, the In- 
dependents, and the Baptist Denomination ; all of whom, fostered 
by the wise and liberal care of the Governor, are mutually contri- 
buting to enlighten the island, and to plant in its various parts the 
everlasting gospel ; and they have all of them a place in this Re- 
port, which is thus made a complete representation of what is 
done for these islanders, now brought almost wholly under the be- 
nign administration of Britain. That the far famed Taprobane of 
the ancients should, after this lapse of time, be thus placed under 
the fostering care of that nation, which at present manifests the 
greatest desire to promote the happiness of mankind, and should 
be made the scene of exertion by nearly every denomination of 
Christians it contains, are advantages far transcending in value 
any it possesses by nature, or any ever ascribed to it by the pea 
of ancient mythology. 

In the Translation of the Scriptures, much vigor and wisdom 
are displayed. The loss of the excellent Mr. Tolfrey, seems only to 
have stimulated his co-adjutors to proceed with greater ardor in, 
*heir work ; and not only is the New Version of the Cingalese 
Testament completed, and a Glossary formed suitably thereto,' 
which contains particularly the Swngskrite words not in common 
use j but the Old Testament is placed in a train of preparation j the 
book of Genesis, the Psalms and the Proverbs are about to be 
printed this year, and thus through that energy which now per- 
vades Christians of all denominations, a few years are likely to com- 
plete a work which has not been accomplished during the three cen- 
turies in which this Island has been professedly connected with 
Christians j although for two of these it has been under the care 
of a Protestant nation. 

The exertions made respecting Schools, are also highly com- 
mendable. These, if they were begun under the former govern- 
ment, have attained their present state of vigor and efficiency 
through British exertion ; and have been highly indebted in the 
first instance, to the Honorable Dr. Twisleton, now Archdeacon 
of Columbo. The importance of schools seems however to be 
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-duly appreciated by every body df Christians there 5 rfnd all top* 
4>ear to be. making efforts in this way according to their Tres* 
-pective means and opportunities. One school appears particular*- 
*ly worthy of notice. It is a school for Girls, of which the follow. 
*in^ account is given in the Appendix : 

" There is one new School which deserves to be mentioned pan. 
-ticularly, because it is entire'y for girls. In Morotto, a very pa- 
pulous district adjoining to Galkisse, in which the country resi- 
dence of the Governor is situated, 'a very industrious native wo- 
*man was in the habit of teaching a few girls to read, for whose 
instruction she received a very scanty payment $ not in money, 
"bat each chi'd occasionally brought her a handful of rice or a 
few betel leaves; and her hut was ill calculated to receive any 
number of scholars. Lady Brownrigg, hearing of the meritori- 
ous conduct of this poor woman, thought she well deserved en- 
couragement, and began by giving her some pecuniary assist- 
ance ; hut conceiving that it would be a very great advantage to 
the public, if such a woman were enabled to carry on her plan of 
education upon a larger *cale, Lady Brownrigg resolved upon 
building a School, and a house for the Schoolmistress, to whom 
she also allowed a salary sufficient for her support. A conveni- 
ent spot of ground situated near ihe high road, was accordingly 
purchased, and a substantial dwel ing house with a detached 
school-room, erected. The two buildings are separated by a 
small court,, and * the whole stands in a garden enclosed with a 
low wall and railing. When th 1 Principal of Schools, in the 
month of June last, visited this new establishment just ihen 
completed, he found 18 girls in the School, nine of \*hom read 
Cingalese well, and some of them with great fluency j the rest 
were learning to spell." 

The care which has been manifested relative to a suitable dis- 
tribution of the various missionaries and ministers whese labors 
the island now enjoys, deserves particular notice, as it evidently 
shews that the interest taken in this work is cordial and unfeign- 
-"ad. The following observations relative to placing the lie?. 
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Messrs. Lambrick and Ward, two Clergymen just arrived, ia 
situations the most fully adopted for usefulness, discover such, 
a, deep interest in tlie illumination of the island, and so much 
soundness of judgment relative to the most effectual means of at~ 
taining that object, that we think no apology necessary for in- 
serting them at full length. 

u A residence at Columbo can hardly be considered as very fa-* 
rourable to the exertions of a Missionary zealous to convert the 
heathep. But at all events, little can be done by any IVJissiona-- 
ry in preaching the Gospel to natives, until he can address them, 
in a language which they understand. % It would therefore seem* 
that the best position for a Missionary on his first arrival, i$j that 
where he can {lave the most convenient means to facilitate hif • 
learning tlie language in which he is to preach. There is no 
doubt that at Columbo teachers are easily to be procured, but it 
may be questioned whether in other respects the principal town 
of the Colony may not be less favourable to the acquirement of 
an Indian language, than a place where there are fewer avocation* 
to interfere with the chief pursuit. 

is In Kandy there are many Budhist Priests who are of course 
■well skilled in their own language r and ignorant of any others- 
There are also Interpreters who can assist the learner to gefr 
over his first difficulties ; after surmounting which, it is perhaps 
better for him to learn of persons who know no language but the 
one which he wishes to be taught. 

(c In the mean time, while he is learning, it must be desirable 
that the Missionary should make himself of some use. But 

in Columbo, there are already Clergymen of the Established' 
Church, Native Clergy, and Missionaries of various descriptions ;^ 
whereas in Kandy, it so happens, that although there is a consi- 
derable garrison, there is no Clergyman or Missionary of any 
kind. The scanty number of regular. Clergymen in the settlement, 
has made it difficult to place any Chaplain there, since the ap- 
pointment of the Archdeacon has taken one Clergyman from the 
tist of those few who are liable to be called upon for the perfoini- 
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ance at any station of the common duties of* their profession* 
This having been stated to Mr. Lara brick, he expressed the ut- 
most readiness to reside for a time in Kandy, where he could 
prosecute his Cingalese studies wi h at least equal advantage, and 
make himself in other respects more useful He arrived at Kan- 
dy, on the 10th of August, and soon found that all the means of 
learning Cingalese, were within his reach. He has the advan- 
tage of taking his first lessons from Mr. John Armour, who is an 
excellent scholar, and he is constantly attended by some Cinga- 
lese priests who are deeply learned in the language of their coun- 
try : he has shewn them the new Translation of the Testament, 
and they not only speak in high terms of the style of it, but have 
desired to possess some copies for their own use." 
, u The stations fixed upon in England for the residence of the- 
several Missionaries sent out by the Church Missionary Society, 
do certainly not appear to be well chosen : towns inhabited by 
Europeans, and natives the great majority of whom are already 
Christians, are surely not the most natural places to be selected as 
the abode of men who are to convert the heathen. However 
this fact ought to be known in England, the truth of it is plainly 
not felt there in its full force. Missionaries come out from Eng- 
land, with the declared intention of preaching the Gospel to the 
poor, ignorant, unenlightened Pagan : when they arrive in India, 
they t >o frequently settle themselves in towns inhabited by Eu- 
ropeans, where they preach in European languages, and their in- 
tercourse with the pure native Heathen is confined to the perio- 
dical or occasional excursions which they make round the neigh- 
bourhood. It is true that a very different line of conduct is pur- 
sued by many zealous propagators of Christianity in the East, 
but instances wherein the proper object of a Missionary to the 
Heathen has not been kept enough in view, do still occur, and 
they have been the cause of exciting in India some prejudice . 
against Missions. In the Island of Ceylon, the Wesleyan Mis-. 
sionaries are doing eminent service in superintending the numer- 
ous schools which they have established throughout the country, 
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*t many miles' distance in some places, from their residence ; the con- 
stant presence of some of them at Columbo is indispensibly necessa- 
ry for the management of the press ; and their whole behaviour is 
•uch as to entitle them to the public approbation, in which the 
Columbo Auxiliary Bible Society has been most ready to join, 
and to express the strongest sense of their merits. — The Ameri- 
cans, almost upon their first arrival, as soon as they had been able 
to look about them enough to choose their position, fixed them- 
selves at once really and truly among the natives, far from any 
town, and in the midst of a population wholly unmixed with 
European Society. — Trincomalie is, for some reasons, perhaps 
the very worst situation for a Missionary in the whole island. 
If he were sent to instruct English sailors or soldiers, there would 
be sufficient opportunity to exercise his zeal, for Trincomalie is 
the chief station of the fleet, and there is usually also a large 
Garrison in the Fort : if he were sent to make converts of a 
Roman Catholic populace, he would certain'y find a great many 
natives of that religion. But there is already a Chaplain belong- 
ing to the navy, and another to the troops stationed at Trinco- 
malie; and a Wesleyan Missionary has been al9o generally resi- 
dent in the town. If the Missionary be come to India with a real 
intention to instruct the heathen, there are not very many of that 
description living at Trincomalie ; and the neighbouring country 
is barren, and thinly inhabited. Upon these grounds, the Arch- 
deacon and Senior Chaplain dissuaded Mr. Ward from going to 
Trincomalie, and advised him to make choice of Manar or Cal* 
pentyn, where there is a large native population, and few Euro- 
peans of any kind. Mr. Ward was extremely willing to avail 
himself of their local knowledge, and went to Manar and Ca- 
- pentyn, to choose a residence for himself on the spot. He fixed 
upon Calpentyn where there is seldom an English resident, nor 
any Missionary, or Clergyman, European or Native, for a great 
distance, and from whence he can easily visit a number of popu- 
lous villages upon the neighbouring coast. He returned to Colum- 
bo, and as soon as Mrs. Ward was sufficiently recovered from her 
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confinement, he went with Lis family to Calpenfyn, where he if 
now settled." 

The balance of the Funds after every exertion is somewhat 
against the Society ; the number and amount of the subscriptions 
on the island, owins? to the state of society, fall short of the present 
wants of the island ; a circumstance that will not escape the no- 
tice of the parent society at home, nor prouably of some on the 
continent of India who feel deeply interested in the circulation ol 
the word of everlasting life. 



' IV. Roman CathoUci at Bettiyah. 

About sixty miles to the north of Patna, in the neighbourhood of 
Bettiyah, there are several villages of Roman Catholic Christians- 
which have now been established for more than three quarters of a 
century, Christianity was first introduced into that part of Hin^ 
doost'han by P. Joseph Maria, about the year 1740, under the 
reign of Raja Dhroova-sha. A few days after the arrival of this- 
missionary, the Ranee or Queen, who had been long indisposed, 
was completely restored to health through his medical skill. The 
performance of this cure induced the Raja to entreat the Missiona- 
ry to abandon his original design of proceeding to Nepal, that 
he might settle at Bettiyah. P. Joseph told him that his in- 

tention in leaving his native land was, to propagate Christianity, 
and that in whatever situation he might be placed, he should 
always pursue the object of his mission. The Raja without any 
hesitation, immediately gave him the residence of his dewan, who 
had recently fallen into disgrace. The intelligence of his me- 
dical skill and of the Raja's attachment to him, caused numbers 
to flock around him, either to hear bis new doctrine, or to obtain 
bodily relief. Among others, Prem-sha, an opulent goldsmith ge- 
nerally called Lak-pwtt (the lord of lacs of Rupees) who was 
well versed in the Hindoo writings, visited him to display his 
own learning and to defend the doctrines of Uindooism. For 
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«even years lie maintained a controversy with P. Joseph, at 
the end of which time he publicly renounced idolatry, and was 
received into the communion of the Church of Rome. His wife 
invariably refused lo follow her husband's example. The de- 
scendants of Prem-sha, are very numerous ; they now form a consi- 
derable portion of the population in the village df Bettiyah. His 
son was alive in 1816, and was then sixty years of age : he was 
highly respc'ed by the preseut Raja, who is rather unfavorable 
to the Chris' ians. 

P. Joseph Maria, lived in Bettiyah twenty-ftve years ; during this 
period six other Hindoos renounced idolatry. On his death, the R..- 
ja, his wife, his daughter and chief servants, rej aired to theMlssi- 
ionasy's house, and lamented his decease with every expression of 
£ rief, and the poor of Bettiyah, and the surrounding villages, 
deemed to feel his loss, as that of a common father. 

For fourteen years after the commencement of the establish- 
ment, the distinctions of cast were retained among the Christi- 
ans ; at length Prem-sha, the first convert, convened a meeting of 
his brethren, and exhorted them to divest themselves of this badge 
-of idolatry, and live together as brethren. To this proposal they 
acceded, and from that period the Christians have lived in great 
harmony without any reference to their previous rank. 

i>ince the death of Father Joseph, eighteen priests have offici- 
ated among the Christians in these parts. At Bettiyah, fifty fatni- 
tits have embraced Christianity since the arrival of the first mis* 
slonary, and their descendants, who are very numerous, consti- 
tute the population at that place. Children are admitted to the 
communion table at the age of twelve ; and fourteen is regarded 
as a fit age for the marriage of females. The establishment is pos- 
sessed of 200 bigahs of land, which the native Christians culti- 
vate, appropriating a tenth of their produce to the support of the 
priest. Their occupations are various : some possess carts which 
they lend to their heathen neighbours, others nourish turkeys, 
'fowls, geese, ducks, or hogs, as a means of support- Others apply 
to the occupations of goldsmiths, carpenters, or retail dealers j they 
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are altogether so useful, that the credit of the grand market ii 
supported chiefly through their industry. Their dress, with the 
exception of a metal crucifix, differs in no respects from that of 
their heathen neighbours. 

In the year 1816, a school was established in Bettiyah for tha 
Christian children, where they were taught to read, write, and com- 
mit to memory selections from the Gospels, translated by the Ca- 
tholic clergy into the language of the province. One for girlf 
was likewise opened, but the want of funds obliged the priest to 
abandon it. The boys' school was placed under a Christian teach- 
er, and the number of children in it amounted to twenty. 

At Chooriya, there is likewise a Christian School, where tha 
children are taught the prayers and catechism in the Nepal lan- 
guage by a Nepal Christian, born at Katmandoo. At the same 
place there is likewise an Italian and Nepal grammar in Manu- 
script, composed by the Catholic Missionaries. 

About the year 1769, P. Alberto, and three other Missiona- 
ries were expelled from Nepal by^RajaPrit'hee-Narayun, and, with 
sixteen families who had embraced Christianity from among the 
Nepalese, came and settled at Chooriya. The occasion of their 
expulsion was the attachment of the Raja's two sons to the 
priest, whom they frequently visited, and their intention to em- 
brace Christianity. One of these young men afterwards gate 
fifteen or twenty thousand Rupees to the Bettiyah Mission. P. 
Alberto lived thirty years at Chooriya, but his congregation re- 
ceived little or no addition from Hindoost'han ; he baptized none 
but the offspring of those who had escaped with him from Ne- 
pal. In Nepal there are said to be now three churches : one at 
Katmandoo, one at Bhat-ga, and the third at Patun ; but no 
priests. 

In Bootan there ate said to be churches and native Christians ; 
but no priests. They were expelled from thence many years 
back ; on which they commenced the Nepal mission. 

The Churches which the Catholic Clergy formerly planted in 
India, subsist to this day, though we believe with very few addi- 
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tions. The zeal which originated the missions, has apparently va- 
nished 5 and within the last twenty years no attempt appears to* 
have been made to establish new missions in places \* here they da 
not exist. The present congregations are indebted for their, con- 
tinuance in a great measure to the donations of laud which th* 
priests formerly obtained. These are under the immediate di- 
rection and patronage of the Clergy ; the native Christians are 
their tenants, and are hereby relieved from those vexations whick 
Hindoo landlords might have inflicted on them. 

From this account we may conclude that Christianity when 
once planted in Hindoost'han, can never be wholly extinguished*. 
The Christians will always remain a distinct race, and their being 
freed from those horrid customs which involve such a waste of hu— 
man life among their idolatrous neighbours, together with the pri- 
vilege which widows amongst them enjoy of marrying a second 
time, cannot fail to increase their numbers far beyond what would 
be the case with an equal number of their Heathen neighbours, 
among whom widows even of the tenderest age are for ever ex- 
cluded from any participation in the duties of life. Were few or 
no additions therefore made to the present number of Christians* 
they must still be constantly on the increase, but in proportion as 
men read, and examine, and wei^h things, truth is certain of gain- 
ing new friends. Hindooism indeed contains within itself the 
seeds of extinction. Wilh respect to receiving new converts into 
its bosom, it differs from every other creed in the world : it pro- 
hibits all extension and all proselytism, and thus the same laws by 
which its integrity is preserved,, serve constantly to diminish it* 
numbers. 

V. On the state of Education in the city of Delhi. 
We have been favored with the following account of the se^ 
minaries of learning in Delhi from an intelligent friend, whom wo 
had requested to make inquiries on this subject. 
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The Schools Hi which Persian is taught amount to thirty. Thdsd 
In which Arabic learning in cultivated are four or five. 1fhe num. 
tor oiSungtkrita Schools amounts to twenty. The Ilfndee schoote 
ef which an account has been obtained amount to forty-one ; but 
the number of scholars in them is very unequal, some bating five, 
ethers twenty, and some as many as fifty. This however does not 
Include the whole number of Hiodee schools in the cfty r on a clos- 
er examination there is reason to beMeve tbey will be found great* 
Jy to exceed this number. 

The extensive cultivation of Persian in the former capita! of In- 
dia is by no meaw matter of surprize, since it was once the court* 
language ; and indeed a* the present time, throng* its berng used 
in the courts of justice, a great number of Bkideeseten m Bengal* 
npply to it who would ofeerwise have negtectfed the study of Hi. 

Tne number of seminaries for Arable learning is exceedingly 
fcmall for a city which was recently the seat of the Mahomedair 
power in In**. If the number has net been greatly reduced 1 
ahwe BeHu ba§ lost its pre-eminence, ft wrU follow that tfte* 
'conquerors of Illndoost*nan have not paid that attention te thv> 
cultivation of the sacred language of the Koran, whiefrso nraefr 
«&tit)guished several* of the early Mussulman governments. The 
•extent to which Sungskriia literature i» encouraged' in a ei*y, 
■Where ev ery advantage was attached to the study of Arabic, snows 
feow deeply that language has tateen root in this country. Were 
it indeed ever to fall into complete disuse, not only would thedark 
Veil of oblivion be drawn for ever upon all the antiquities and 
«ft the Mstory of nation* nhich form nearly one half of mankind', 
and these the most ancient ; the languages of these countries, de* 
rived almost wholly from the Sangskrita, aud depending upon it 
for justness of oithography, and for every principle of grammar 
which pervades them, would sink into an almost indistinguisha- 
ble state of confusion. 
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Yt. $&ond Bfqprt of the N*v> South fVakf Juxilfary Bibk So- 

cie/y. 

It is seldom thai we have enjoyed the satisfaction of noticing 
two Reports respectiag Bible Societies in one Number ; but this 
pleasure we enjoy at this time, heightened by the consideration 
that both of them ara of Asiatic growth ; and the latter indeed 
from a soil, which we should expect to be of all others the least 
fci^purable to the progress of a Bible Society. While this num- 
ber has been in the press, however, the Second Report of this So- 
ciety has reached us, the origin and state of which at the end of 
the first year, were noticed in our number for June. 

In this Report although it seems to speak rather in the lan- 
guage of disappointment, we see much that to us appear* high- 
ly encouraging- It must be recollected, that at present, they 
have no native population to form the basis of an extensive cir- 
culation of the Scriptures. Whatever may be hereafter attempt- 
ed relative to giving the word of li(e to the natives of Austral- 
j^tia, (and we earnestly hope that the attempt will not be long 
decayed}) those among whom alone the Sacred Scriptures can 
at present be cure u Fated, while they are happily such as can in 
general rea4 them, cannot be supposed to have any peculiar at- 
tachment to ti}e Divine Word. Yet the instances wherein they 
appear from the Report to have been welcomed with gratitude, 
few as they may seem, are sufficient to afford both pleasure and 
encouragement. And the disposition to search out those in 
the various towns and villages, who discover the least desire to 
possess the Sacred Scriptures, which is manifested by the Com- 
mittee in general, is in our opinion a most happy omen of fu- 
ture good. There indeed pervade the whole of the Report, 
that earnest desire for the Scriptures to be read and that just 
sense of the necessity of a cordial acceptance both of their doc- 
trines and precepts, from which we are ready to augur the most 
important results to that infant British Colony. The Report 
is so short, that we think our readers will not be displeased if we 
present it to them entire* 
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**' At this our Annual Meeting, it may perhaps be inquired by 
the Members of the Auxiliary Bible Society of New South Wales, 
* What has our Committee been doing for the last twelve months ? 
We hope they have done well, and improved the talents entrust- 
ed to them. We have, it may be said, paid our benefactions and 
subscriptions liberally ; and, as we have a right, so we have a 
wish to know, how the collections have been appropriated ? What, 
it cannot surely be thought unreasonable to ask, what advantages 
have been derived therefrom, by the inhabitants of the Colony 
or its dependencies ? What good has been effected ? What num- 
bers of the Scriptures have been issued ; and what improvements 
have been made thereby ?'— All these points ha?e been kept in 
view ; and happy should we be if a favourable answer could be 
given to each of these questions. But your Committee have to 
observe with regret, that some distressing events have taken 
place during the last year, which have greatly retarded the pro, 
guess of the Society, and interrupted that extensive circulation 
of the Scriptures which they were most desirous to accomplish. 
Agreeably to the rules «nd spirit of our Institution, it was deem- 
ed not advisable to distribute the Divine Word indiscriminately, 
or without regard to the dispositions and habits of the individuals 
who might solicit, or express a willingness to accept, the Sacred 
Voiume. Every possible encouragement has indeed been afford- 
ed, to induce the real poor of the people to apply for Bibles and 
Testaments, for their instruction and edification ; but, notwith- 
standing our various resolutions and advertisements, either 
through ignorance or indifference, the applications have been ex- 
tremely few. Some poor individuals, however,. have confessedly 
found that consolation which the world could not give -, and 
others have been ied to see more clearly the way to everlasting 
life, by the perusal of ihe Sacred Scriptures, with which this Aux- 
iliary Society furnished them * but, generally, it would seem they 
do not perceive their need of revealed truth to guide them to hap- 
piness, nor estimate rightly the infinite value of that book, which 
alone is able to make them wise unto salvation through Mtix in 
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CJhrist Jesus. Your* Committee, therefore, feel it an imperious 
duty most earnestly and affectionately to request every member 
oi the Society, according to his rank and influence, zealously to 
recommend the perusal of ihp Sacred Scriptures to all his friends, 
neighbours, and acquaintance, that they may derive therefrom 
that present and eternal benefit which, by the Divine blessing, 
has always accompanied a serious attention to sacred truth — so 
shall the advantages of a Bib e Society be manifest among all or- 
ders of our community. 

* ' ' The Committee have, in their first Report, stated to the pub- 
lic, that the objects of the Society are to promote the circulation 
ef the Scriptures, and to excite a serious and becoming regard 
for their heavenly doctrines and holy precepts 5 which grand 
objects they still wish to be kept in view by all its members 3 being 
fuily persuaded, that by the study of those unparalleled maxims 
and lessons of honesty and industry, of prudence and piety, 
which the Scriptures contain, we may assuredly hope that 'our 
land shall yield her increase of every good ; and God, even our 
own God, shall give us his blessing ;' — ' that our sons shall be 
as plants, grown up in their youth ; that our daughters shall be 
as corner stones polished after the similitude of a palace ; that 
our flocks and our herds shall bring forth thousands and ten thou- 
sands in our fields j— that our garners shail be full, affording all 
manner of store ; that there shall be no more complaining in our » 
streets.' 

" Certain gentlemen of your Committee, resident in Sydney, 
had resolved to visit again the dwellings of those who formerly 
expressed a wish to have the Scriptures, to ascertain whether 
they had been received, and what use had been made of them. 
-^-Some visitations have been made ; but indisposition and other 
peculiar circumstances have prevented the completion of the be- 
nevolent purpose ; the object, however, has not been forgot- 
ten ; and, it is presumed, it will be attended with good, both to 
the inhabitants and to the Society, as it will better enable the 
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Committee to exercise their judgment and discretion in the dis- 
tribution of Bibles and Testaments. 

" The Reports from the interior district* have not been quit* 
so favourable as there was at first reason to expect they would 
be, yet generally very promUing s-^-the great distresses ex» 
perienced from the overwhelming inundations of the ritera ig 
the Hawkesbury and Liverpool districts, have prevented many 
from aiding the Funds and forwarding the designs of the Society 
to the desired extent ; but we are with patience hoping for bet-* 
tor days, when the inhabitants of our Colony shall more thorough- 
ly and effectually embrace, and feel their interest, in the great, 
important, and glorious object of disseminating the Word of (?c4 
for the mora) improvement and eternal salvation of mankind ! 

« The well known benevolence and zeal of the officer coam»andi> 
log at Newcastle, together with the peculiar local circumstances 
of the people in that settlement, induced your Committee to for- 
ward to the commandant 41 Bibles and 20 Testament! ; and 
the pleasing information that they were thankfully received, and 
that 25 of the Bibles had been actually paid for, has encouraged 
them to order 20 Bibles and 30 Testaments in addition, to be 
sent to that place, where, as the commandant most piously ex- 
presses himself. ' the reformation of one sinner will eause more 
joy in heaven, than that of ninety and nine who need no repent- 
ance!' 
# - 

" With respect toV an Dieman's Land — this has not escaped the 
notice of your Committee ; 6Q Bibles, and 90 Testaments, have 
been sent to Hobart Town, to be at the disposal of His Honor 
Lieut-Governor Sorell, the receipt of which has been acknow- 
ledged ^ and from the tenor of His Honor's last letter to the 
Secretaries, 140 Bibles and 260 Testaments more, hate been 
ordered for that settlement — The letters of the Lieutenant-Go* 
vernor afford good reason to hope, that very soon an Auxiliary 
Bible Society will be formed on that island, and extend the be- 
nefits of the Scriptures to many, whp are now sitting in spiritual 
darkness, and without the light of Divine Truth. 
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* r VTe hate now otfly just to observe, that the soldiers of Hfs 
Majesty's 46th regiment, on leaving the Colony, were supplied 
with a smalj number of Bibles and Testaments for each transport 
Snip, amounting in all to 18 Bibles and 34 Testaments ; and to 
the hospitals, jails, schools, and $ome poor destitute persons, 
have been given gratis, fO BfbleS and 70 Testaments; besides 
which, there have been told or bespoke, at prime cost, or reduc- 
ed prices, about 80 Bibles and BO Testaments ; making the* 
tfhole issued and appropriated 429 Bibles, and 554 'testaments, 
and leaving in store about 620 Bibles and 2450 Testaments.— ■ 
By the treasurer's account,, and other statements from the in- 
terior districts, ft appears that the sum of j£410 has been collect- 
ed of the benefactions and subscriptions to the Society, andf 
^21 received hi payment of the Scriptures already sold ; out of 
which, bills for £ 240 have been transmitted to the treasurer of 
the Parent Society in London. 

" In concluding this brief account of their work, your Com- 
frttftee wouid exhort one amotheT, and all the friends of your Aux- 
iliary Bible Society, to perseverance rn this roost heavenly service. 
— -While we consider that without faith it is impossible to pfeasd 
6od, and tihat true faith comes only by reading or hearing his* 
Messed word; dnd w>hHie we consider also, how many intmortaf 
mils around us, eve% among ourselves, as well as in the neigh- 
bouring island^ arc ttvfog in a deplorable ignorance of the true* 
God, and perishing by lack of a scriptural knowledge of the only 
Saviour ;— let us Be animated to gTeater Zealand exertion in the" 
glorious cause irt which we have so> freely engaged.— Having be* 
gun the good wo*tt, and made such a proficiency, let us go oa 
w*ii increasing ar<k>or and diligence ; and, while we have oppor* 
fcmfty, fet us do good onto ail men.—Our labour has not been, 
and shatf not be, in tf<*to.— ' JLet us not be weary in well-doing, 
for in due season we shall reap, if we feint not.'— By distribute ' 
fcig the Bible, you in a measnte obey the Saviour's last com* 
ittand, ' Preach the Gospel to every creature / and this dond 
fa love to Him, each of yo* thur minded, a* the tost day) tffaad 
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receive the < Well done good and faithful servant 9 enter thou 
into the joy of thy Ltd J* " 

The Funds are in a hi hly flourishing state. In addition to 
the sums mentioned in the former Report as sent to the Parent 
Society, they have this year, in addition to the supply of their own 
wants, remitted to England, the sum of Two Hundred and Forty 
Pounds sterling, a circumstance which does equal houor to their 
generosity and their public spirit. 

There is reason to think that the sacred flame is- on the in- 
crease. The Governor of Van Diem an' s Land, informs the Com- 
mittee that he is ahput to imitate their example, by forming a 
Auxiliary Society within his jurisdiction. Thus may the light 
continue to spread, till there be no part of the earth where men 
do not unite to spread around them the word of everlasting life. 



VII. Natural History. 

Since the increase of this work from thirty-two, to forty-four 
or forty-eight pages, it has been asked why an article on the Na- 
tural History of India could not find admittance ? To this no sa- 
tisfactory reasons by way of denial have been suggested. It is* 
acknowledged that the works of the Lord in Nature are great, as 
well as his works in providence and grace, and sought out by all 
that have pleasure therein; that no man can keep his mind employ- 
ed intensely on business for ever ; and that the Beneficent Father of 
all, by intermingling so much in his works of nature, of that which * 
is attractive even to men who are devoid of devotional feelings, 
seems to have provided that rational amusement for the mind, which 
shall both tend to elevate it, and serve as a relaxation from severer 
studies. It seems therefore quite within the design of the ^'Friend 
of India," to admit occasionally such a portion of Natural Histo- 
ry under any of its various branches, as may be pleasing to those 
who delight in the study, and may possibly incline others to a 
closer observation of the wisdom of God in the works of nature ; 
from whom communications of this kind will at all times h* 
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thankfully welcomed ; and for which a few pages as circumstances 
may permit will be reserved at the close of our Indian depart- 
ment of this work. The following article in Ornithology is by 
Dr. Carey. 

The Vulture. 

The genus Vultur is distinguished by Ornithologists from the 
other genera of Accipitres by the bill being straight, hooked at 
the point, and covered with a slcin at the base ;. by the head in 
most of the species being bare of feathers and the skin on the 
fore part being naked : by having a thick fleshy tongue which is 
*often bifid at the point, by having a retractile neck, and strong 
legs with moderately incurved claws. 

The common Bengal Vulture, which Latham considers as a va~ 
riety of the Vultur leucocephalus is so frequently met with that it 
must have been often seen by the most incurious person. It is 
about the size of a turkey, and at a distance has much the appear- 
ance of one. The head and neck are bare of feathers. It is five 
feet from the extremity of one wing to that of the other. Its length 
is two feet ; the tail is eight inches long ; the quill feathers are of 
a dull chesnut Colour; add the rest of the bird is of a dull wea- 
ther-beaten brown. 

Although this bird is so common it is seldom seen except In th# 
vicinity of dead carcases ; but when an animal dies, though no 
vulture has been seen in the neighbourhood for a long time pre- 
ceding its death,- they are sure to come in considerable numbers 
to devour the carcase. It builds its nest on large trees with sticks 
and other rubbish. The eggs are said to be of a sordid white co- 
lour. 

It still remains a question, whether the black Vulture, conw 
monly called the king of the Vultures, is the male bird, or a dis- 
tinct species. It is probable that it is a distinct species, though 
the natives of the country, in general, say it is> the male of the 
common one, the reasons for a different opinion from theirs, art ' 
the following: the number of them bears no proportion to the num* 
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her of the common ones, being scarcely in the proportion of on*, 
to ten. Now, as the number of males in every specie*, La mearw 
ly the same as that of females, so great a disproportion can soaxce- 
\y be supposed to exist ; and this induces the writerof this article 
to lay more stress on the difference of colour, than he Otherwise 
•would have done. So far as he can recollect, the bare part of the 

pedes, is red aud carunculated ; and the 

y so. 

rations on the Bengal Vulture were for- 

permission, from a Mss. of H.T. Colc- 

ow added to this article. 

?e and Bhava : .prukasha distinguish a spe- 
cies of the Vulture by the Sungskrcta name of Bhasa. 

The Swngsknta term Gredhra, (ravenous,) from which the Ben. 
galee and Hiudee names are obviously derived, is yery appropriate*. 
Hindee medical writers* add to the Sungskrita synonyma, appella- 
tions which allude to the Vulture's sharp sight, or to the strength or 
the shape of his beak, viz. Dooradursuna, or Doora drish, (far-see- 
Jng), Soodrisht, (having good vision), Vujra-toonda, (hard-beak- 
ed), Chukra-chunchoQy (round-beaked), &c. 

The Rcy'a Nighujitaadda appellations, which belong to Guroora* 
the bird of Vishnoo according to mythology ; and, among the 
res', he states Khugendra, king of birds, equivalent to Khuga-rejtf, 
which is in use in the common Hindee language. The truth is, f 
that many of the learned in India consider the Guroora of my- 
thology to be a Vulture ; while others suppose it to be a gigaa- 
• tic crane, and some make it an eagle. 

Persian authors allot to this bird the power of flying more than 
-two thousand parasangs in a single day ; and, in proof of it alledge 
the pretended experiment that the Vulture will fetch the thunder 
stone, (which they say, is found only in Serendip) in that space 
of time, from greater distances. They add, that his senses of vi- 
sion and hearing, are peculiarly acute, and that the period of his 
life exceeds a thousand years. Meninski, and after him Richard" 

* The Mu&qui vtnoda and other works. 
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*oh, did not recognize the Vulture in the similar description quot* 
ed by them : nor did Hyde. But the Hindee and Arabic syiio- 
nyma in the Mekhzenu Ladviyeh, and other works, Sufficiently 
liseerfain it to be the bird intended. 

* The notion of the Vulture's possessing peculiarly acute senses 
5s confessedly founded on the circumstance, thatthese birds, which 
"soar to a great height during the heat of the day, assem* le prompt- 
ly in great numbers round a dead, or a d\ing animal. The fact 
is certainly remarkable ; but it may be accounted fur, without the* 
supposition of an acute sense of smell or sight. The nearest Vul- 
ture alighting near a dead, or a dying animal, is seen by others' 
wore distant ; and these flying towards the p^ace where he alights,, 
are observed and followed by others still more distant; and they 
thus assemble from all directions, with great expedition* 



EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE* 

Till. Auxiliary Bible Society of the People of Colour in Jamaica* 

It is the grand characteristic and the grand excellence of tha 
Gospel, that u in Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor: Greek, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free." Such an equalizing bond 
of union was needed to secure the happiness of mankind. Rais- 
ed above each other as they are in their imaginations, from the 
accidental circumstances which divide the great family of man ; 
it was impossible that all the forbearance under deiision and in- 
sult which true religion inspires, should secure mutual happines c , 
without its inculcating some principle of this nature. A man 

from conscience toward God may patiently submit to insult for the " 
sake of preserving peace; but he never esteems the insult a right 
thing, nor desires its continuance. He will therefore quietly retire 
from that society which is in the habit of inflicting it; and this is 
fatal to mutual union, and mutual happiness. 

*But among all those distinctions which in their effect on the 
mind divide and dishonor society, there is scarcely any OBe more 

Hh2t 
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•illy, and yet held more tenaciously, than that of colour. Even £tft 
America, according to some, the land of complete equality and 
freedom, it is reported, that many feel it difficult to persuade 
themselves, even in the sanctuary, that White and Black are per- 
fectly synonimous. Happily in this country this childish distincti- 
on is vanishing with all the speed that sound wisdom and greatness 

of mind can wing their way. But in our West India Islands 

but it is better to draw a veil over things there. We would rather 
contemplate the delightful proofs before us that Peopls of Colour , 
can appreciate the value of the Divine word ; and that the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, adorned as it is, with those who deserve 
as well as wear the honors of life, can feel the tie which unites 
them in the bonds of Christianity with the descendants of Africa 
and acknowledge, it without hesitation, in the view of an assembled 
world. 

u To the Lords and Gentlemen composing the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

" Most respected Lords and Gentlemen, 

" We, the undersigned persons of colour 
in the island of Jamaica, sincerely impressed with the beneficent 
object of the British and Foreign Bible Society, behold with 
heartfelt pleasure, that while a great portion of mankind labours 
under the iron yoke of infidelity, the work of charity and love 
is exercised to send forth the word of salvation throughout the 
earth ; whereby those who are as yet in a state of ignorance and 
sin, may be induced to read the sacred oracles of truth, and, un- 
der the gracious influence of the Holy Spirit, be brought to a sav- 
ing knowledge of God, and of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

u Disparaged, as we have hitherto been, and still continue to 
be, by the operation of local prejudices, we rejoice that an oppor- 
nity is held out to us to manifest how much we appreciate the 
exertions of so excellent an institution, as being calculated to ad- 
minister to the relief of all men, whatever be their nation or com- 
plexion* 
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a To tMf end, we beg leaTe to inform you, that a Society has 
been established, on the 30th of September last, in the city of 
Kingston, under the denomination of The Jamaica Auxiliary 
Bible Society of the People of Colour ; the object of which is, to 
raise a yearly subscription throughout the island, to assist tht 
future progress of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

" Although the present remittance be but small, yet we indulge 
ourselves in the hope that the smallest gift derives worth from 
the intention of the giver : this being collected from the poorer 
classes in general of the people of colour in Kingston ; a partial 
collection having been already made from them before this So- 
ciety was formed: we look forward, however, with the expecta- 
tion, that it may, by God's blessing, assist in sowing the seed of 
his divine word in abundance. 

" We entertain the highest regard for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ; the more especially as many of our unhappy bre- 
thren are at this moment enveloped in the dark cloud of igno- 
rance and sin ; yet we are happy in the reflection, that there are 
multitudes among us who thirst after the living water of life, and 
are desirous to see the pure and genuine word of God spread. 

" It is our fervent prayer that our blessed Lord's word may have 
free course and be glorified ; and that he may pour out his Holy 
Spirit upon all who receive the sacred book, for the dead letter 
has no effect without the enlivening Spirit. 

" We beg leave to subscribe ourselves, most respected Lords 
and Gentlemen, Your very faithful servants, 

T. Hurst, President, T. T. Sherlock, Sec 

J. Glennie, Vice-President ', J. Lodge, Treasurer^ 
Richard Bayley, Jacob Drascoon, 
Edward Home, J. Lodge Defose, - 
Will. Cathrarr, # James Graham, 
Ben. Hollister, Thos. 1 ngland, 

Joseph Plummer, Fran. Hurst, 
John Hurst, William Lundie, 

Will. Woolley, George Parsons.'* . 

John Weppler, 
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" Reply to the President of the Jamaica Auxiliary Bible Society of 
the People of Colour. 

" Dear Sir, FnHisim, Aug. 21, 1M3. 

" The address subscribed by yourself, the VicfiPresideBf, 
and other oficers and members of the Jamaica Auxiliary Bible 
Society of the People* of Colour ; together with the contribution of 
• 77 £. be. Jamaica currency, with which it was accompanied, Were 
duly received, through the hands of Mr. Thomas Jackson, of 1A J 
Terpool, aad presented to the Committee of the British and Fe-*» 
reign Bible Society. The Committee received them with feelings 
of gratitude to God, and Christian sympathy for yourselves and 
the class of persons to which you belong. The Committee of' 
the 'British and Foreign Bible Society consider the duty of their 
appointment as binding them to be kindly-affecttened towards 
all men, aad to acknowledge the ties of brotherhood between 
th&mselvee and '■ all that in every place call open (he name ot Je- 
sus Christ our Lord, both theurs and ours.* 

." Under the influence of this sentiment, the Committee instruct 
me to express their cordial thanks for the commumcation made 
by your Society, and the offering with which it was accompanied*. 
They desire your Society further to accept the assurance of their 
friendly disposition towards your infant establishment, and of 
their wishes and prayers for its prosperity and success. Com- 
mending you and your associates to God, and to the word of his 
grace, and derowtly praying that the Scriptures may hare free 
coarse and be glorified among you, 

"I remain, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

"John Owen, Secretary." 

" JVom the Secretary of the Auxiliary Society of the People ofCo~ 
low, Jamaica, to Mr. Joseph Tarn, Assistant-Secretary to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, London. 
" Dear Sir, Kingston, Jamaica, July 6, 1818. 

u T have the pleasure to acquaint you, that I received 

your communication, accompanied with extracts from the cor- 
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Tesponoknce of the British and Foreign Bible Society, since the- 
publication of the Eleventh Report. 

« The Committee have directed me to assure you, that, al* 
thoagh. some time ha9 elapsed since aay communication has been 
made from them, they are still impressed with the most lively 
desire of forwarding the object which first called them together, 
that of aiding the parent institution ; and nothing but matters of 
^a domestic nature, which it is unnecessary to detail, have retarded 
'their progress for a season ; their collections are, however, now gov 
in* on, and they expect, very shortly, to make a remittance. 

" I have the satisfaction, likewise, to acquaint you, that the 
People of Colour, as far as the Society's communications have ex- 
tended, are becoming more impressed than they have hitherto 
been, with the excellence of the institution of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, insomuch that we have lately had a consi- 
derable addition to our list of subscribers and donors. I beg leave 
jto subscribe myself, &c. 

u Thomas T. Sherlock, Sec." 

4* From (he Auxiliary Society of the People of Colour ', Jamaica, 

to the Lords and Gentlemen composing the British and Foreign 

Bible Society. 

" Lords aud Gentlemen, Kingston, Jamaica, Feb. 14, 1817. 

" We, the Committee of the Auxiliary Bible 
Society of the People of Colour in Kingston, Jamaica,, beg leave 
to request your acceptance of another small offering ; an A itisr 
with unfeigned regret we have to observe, that, from the peculiar 
pressure of the times, our means. are unequal to our wishes* 

" The .pledge made by our Society, in the year 1813, is to us . 
sacred, and we hope, with the gracious assistance of Divine Pro- , 
vidence, it will in future be fulfilled. 

" At present, however, we flatter ourselves, that you will jadge 
favourably of our intentions, and account us still as fellow4a- , 

bourers in the vineyard of our Lord Jesus Christ 

« 

^ Be pleased to receive ; by this conveyance, the sum of I4l£. 6*. 



Wfa Bible Society of the People of Colour. 

8d. currency, attended with our most fervent congratulations om 
the wonderful success that has ever attended the labours of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in propagating the word of 
God throughout the earth; and we most earnestly pray, that 
Almighty God may continue his blessing to the institution, that 
the dark places of the earth may be enlightened by the Gospel, 
and that all men may be directed to the truth as it is in Jesus. 
" We also beg you to be assured, that our most unremitting 
exertions wijl be used, to manifest (as far as circumstances will 
allow; bow much we desire to assist in the establishment of our 
Redeemer's kingdom. 

" We beg leave to subscribe ourselves, 
" Lords and Gentlemen, 
*' Your very faithful servant*, 

Joseph Plummer, President, 
Edward Home, % 

Walter Tumerj^-^'^^ 
William Woolley, Treasurer, 
Thomas T. Sherlock, Secretary, 
&c. &c," 

f* From the Secretary to the Jamaica Auxiliary Society of the 
People of Colour. 

"Dear Sir, Kingston, February 15 ? 1817. 

u I am directed by the Committee to say, that, from the 
peculiar pressure of the times, their offering has been far less than 
they expected ; but hope you will take the will for the deed, and 
present the Society with 141 j?. 6s. Sd. currency, in milled dollars, 
as contained in the enclosed bill of lading : which mode of remit, 
tance they have thought proper, on the present occasion, to adopt, 
from the enormous premium on bills. 

" The Committee have to return their thanks to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, for the pri?ileges to which they are 
entitled, as appears from the 19th page of the Twelfth Report ; 
and take the liberty of requesting a return of Brevier Bibles, to 
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fke amount of one-eighth part of the remittance, likewise of large 
octavo Testaments, Pica type, to the same amount ; making to* 
gether one-fourth part of the remittance, for distribution and sale, 
as local necessities may require ; the proceeds of which will be 
transmitted with the next remittance. 

" I am directed also to observe, that not having as yet come to 
a completion of their wishes, the Committee have not made any, 
Annual Report ; but as the subscribers and donors would be 
gratified with printed lists, for the year 1813, as well as the pre* 
tent, of their names, subscriptions, and donations; likewise our 
correspondence ; should it not be departing from regular routine, 
the Committee would request they might be printed at the Society's 
press, the charge of which will be defrayed from the funds of 
the Auxiliary Society. They are induced to make this request, on 
account of the high price of printing in this country. 

" You will please to take notice, that the present remittance 
is from the city of Kingston exclusively. 

** It is with feelings of sincere satisfaction, the Committee ob- 
serve that the word of God begins to spTead through this island, 
and that many, who have hitherto sat in darkness and in the sha- 
dow or death, now rejoice in the consoling light of the Gospel, 
among whom numbers are to be found who would consider the 
gift of a Bible as invaluable. 

" 1 heartily join with you in the prayer, that the circulation 
of the Holy Scriptures may prove the power of God unto salvati* 
on to thousands among us ; and remain, 

" Dear Sir, 

" Your faithful and obedient servant, 

« Tmomai T. Sm*lock, 

I 6 Secretary. 

? Mr. Joseph Tarn." 

it 
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tX. Communication of the Presbyterian Church respecting ifcfr 

very. 

To the dishonor of the human race, the practice of slavery has 
prevailed in almost every age and every country. All t}ie boast- 
*ed philospphy of Greece and Rome, even in its meridian glory, 
failed to convince these, the most cultivated of mankind, of the 
evil of holding their fel low-r real u res in bondage, although they 
were unable to urge as a palliation, what the advocates of this 
horrid system in modern times have vainly pleaded, that those 
fWhom they condemned to slavery were of a different colour from 
themselves 1 It was reserved for Christianity alone to lay the axe 
to the root of this horrid practice ; and the efforts x>f Ciarksoa 
and Wilberforce and the rest of that sacred bond, will no doubt 
be ultimately crowned with the most complete success^ 

But Slavery did not empire with the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. Britain, it is true, possesses, and she has tenaciously, 
maintained, the glorious and transcendant privilege of dissolving 
the fetters of the wretched slave, the moment he breathes her^ 
atmosphere. With the Abolition of the traffic in the persons of 
me\\ x therefore, Slavery totally disappeared from the view of the 
inhabitants of Britain. But they cannot, and they ought not, 
to forget, that Slavery still exists in the distant possessions of 
Britain; and that, nothing prevents its being perpetuated to a' 
time beyoud the view of man ; but its tendency to extinguish the 
race of man. There are slaves enough at present in the West 
Iudia Islands to perpetuate slavery for ever, were not cruelty to 
counteract the laws of human nature, and render it impossible for 
its wretched victims to perpetuate their race* On This, therefore, 
both religion and humanity demand that a watchful eye should 
ever he maintained. 

it is to the effect of these united principles on the Presbyteri- 
an Denomination in America that our attention, is called by this 
article. Unhappily America, at its, first settlement, particularly 
the southern part, was too near our West India Islands, and in 
this instance too much akin to them in feeling, to revert to the 
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mother country as a pattern. Slavery was early introduced in~ 
to America ; and the power of holding their fellow-creatures in 
a state of unnatural bondage, was esteemed too sacred a privilege 
there, as well as elsewhere, to be intrusted to the will of the 
legislature. It te left wholly to religion to exert her influence 
anew, and labor to make individuals ashamed to claim an ab*» 
•ohite and despotic right over the property and labor, and even 
the persons of their fellow men, while they term themselves Chris- 
tians. This the address of the united Synod of the Presbyterian* 
Churches in Pensylvania, has for it$ object j and the effort is ho*, 
norable both ro their feelings and their understanding. As such. 
vc submit it to our readers. 

" Commnoication. 

K The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, having 
taken into consideration the subject of Slavery , think proper to 
make known their sentiments upon it to the churches and people; 
under their care.- 

"We consider the voluntary enslaving of one part of the human 
race by another, as a gross violation of the most precious and sa- 
cred rights of human nature ; as utterly inconsistent with the law 
of God, which requires us to love our neighbour as ourselves ; 
and as totally, irreconcilable with the spirit and principles of the 
Gospel of Christ, which enjoin that, ' all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them/ Sla- 
_*ery creates a paradox iu the moral system—it exhibits rational, 
accountable, and immortal beings, in such circumstances as scarce- 
ly to leave them the power of moral action. It exhibits them. 
as dependent on the will of others, whether they shall receive 
religious instruction ; whether they shall know and worship the 
true God ; whether they shall enjoy the ordinances of the Gos- 
pel ; whether they shall perform the duties and cherish the en- 
dearments of husbands and wives, parents and children, neigh- 
bours and friends ; whether they shall preserve their chastity and' 
purity, or regard the dictates of justice and humanity. Such art 
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jome of tbe consequences of Slavery,— consequences not inifcti-* 
nary — bat which connect themselves with its ? ery existence. The 
evils to which the slave is always exposed often take place in fact, 
and in their very worst degree and form : and where all of them do 
not take place, as we rejoice to say that in many instances, through 
the influence of the principles of humanity and religion on the 
minds of masters, they do not — still the slave is deprived of bia 
natural right, degraded as a human being, and exposed to the 
danger of passing into the hands of a master who may inflict up- 
on him all the hardships and injuries which inhumanity and ava- 
nee may suggest. 

" From this view of the consequences resultingffrom the prac- 
tice into which Christian people have most inconsistently fallen, 
of enslaving a portion of their brethren of mankind — for ' God 
bath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth* — it is manifestly the duty of all Christians who 
enjoy the light of the present day, when the inconsistency of 
slavery, both with the dictates of humanity and religion, has 
been demonstrated and is generally seen and acknowledged, to 
me their honest, earnest and unwearied endeavours, to correct 
the errors of former times, and as speedily as possible to ef- 
face this blot on our holy religion, and to obtain the complete 
abolition of slavery throughout Christendom, and if possible 
throughout the world. 

" We rejoice that the church to which we belong commenced, as 
early as any other in this country, the good work of endeavour- 
ing to put an end to slavery* and that in the same work, many 

• " In the minutes of the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, for the 
year 1787, before the General Assembly was constituted, we find the fol- 
lowing, vis. 

" ' The Synod of New York and Philadelphia, do highly approve of 
the general principles, in favor of universal liberty, that prevail in -Ame- 
. rica ; and of the interest which many of the states have taken in promot- 
ing the abolition of slavery : yet, inasmuch as men, introduced from a ser- 
vile state to a participation of all the privileges of civil society, without a 

proper 
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of Its members hare erer since been, and now are among the most 
active, vigorous, and efficient labourers. We do, indeed, ten* 
derly sympathize with those portions of our church and our 
country, where the evil of slavery has been entailed upon them ; 
where a great, and the most virtuous part of the community abhor 
slavery, and wish its extermination, as sincerely as any others — » 
but where the number of slaves, their ignorance, and their vici- 
ous habits generally render an immediate and universal emanci- 
pation inconsistent, alike, with the safety and happiness of the 
master and the slave. With those who are thus circumstanced, 
we repeat that we tenderly sympathize. — At the same time, we 
earnestly exhort them to continue, and, if possible, to increase 
their exertions to effect a total abolition of Slavery — We ex« 
hort them to suffer no greater delay to take place in this most 
interesting concern than a regard to the public welfare truly and 
indispensably demands. 

" As our country has inflicted a most grievous injury on the un* 
happy Africans, by bringing them into slavery, we cannot, in- 
deed, urge that we should add a second injury to the first, by 
emancipating them in such manner as that they will be likely to 
destroy themselves or others. But we do think that our country 
ought to be governed in this matter, by no other consideration 
than an honest and impartial regard to the happiness of the injur* 

proper education, and without previous habits of industry, may be, in ma- 
ny respects, dangerous to the community : Therefore they earnestly re* 
commend it to all the members belonging to their communion, to give those 
persons who are, at present held in servitude, such good education as may 

'prepare them for the better enjoyment of freedom. And they, moreover, 
recommend, that masters, whenever they find servants disposed to make 

. a proper improvement of the privilege, would give them some share of pro- 
perty to begin with ; or grant them sufficient time and sufficient means of 
procuring, by industry, their own liberty, at a moderate rate ; that thry 
may, thereby, be brought into society with those habits of industry, that 
may render them useful citizens :— And finally, they recommend it to alt 
the people under their care, to use the most prudent measures consistent 
with the interest and the state of civil society, in the parts where Uiey live, 
te procure, eventually, the final abolition of Slavery in America.' " 
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id party ; uuiafluenced by ihe expense or inconvenience whfdfc 
svch a regard may involve. We therefore warn all who belong 
to our denomination of Christians against unduly extending this 
plea of necessity ; against making it a cover Cor the love and 
practice of slavery, or a pretence for not using efforts that art 
lawful and practicable, (o extinguish the evil. 
. And we j at the same time, exhort others to forbear harsh cen- 
SQref, And uncharitable reflections on their brethren, who unhap* 
pily lire among slaves, whom they cannot immediately set free } 
but who, at the same time, are really using all their influence, 
and. all their endeavours^ to bring them into a state of freedom* 
as soon as a door for it can be safely opened. 
.. " Having thus expressed our views of slavery, and of the duty 
Indispensably incumbent on all Christians to labour (or its com.* 
plete extinction, we proceed to recommend— (and we do it with 
all the earnestness and solemnity which this momentous subject 
xlemands)— -a particular attention to the following points : 
^ ". I. We recommend to all our people to patronize and encou- 
rage the Society, lately formed, for colonizing, in Africa, the- 
Jand of their ancestors, the people of colour in our country. We 
hope that much good may result from the plans and efforts of 
this Society .—-And while we exceedingly rejoice to have witness- 
ed its origin and organization among the holders of slaves , as 
giving an unequivocal pledge of their desire to deliver them- 
selves and their country from the ca'amity of slavery; we hope 
that tho e portions of the American Union, whose inhabitants are 
J>y a gracious Providence, more favourably^circumstanced, will 
.cordially, and liberally, and earnestly cp-operate with their bre- 
tferefi) in bringing about the great end contemplated. 

*' $. We recommend to all the members of our religious denomf~ 
nation, not only to permit, but to facilitate and encourage the 
instruction of their slaves, in the principles and duties of the 
Christian religion; by granting them liberty to attend on the 
preaching of the gospel, when they have the opportunity ; by 
favouring the instruction of them in Sabbath-Schools, wherever 
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tTiose Schools can be formed ; and by giving them atl other pro* 
per advantages for acquiring the knowledge of their duty bothf 
to God and man. We are perfectly, satisfied, that as it is incum* 
bent on all Christians to communicate re igious instruction to' 
tTiose who are under their authority, so that the doing of this lit 
the case before us, so far from operatinsr, as some have appre- 
hended that it might, as an excitement to insubordination and* 
insurrection would, on the contrary, operate as the riioBt powerful 
means for the prevention of those evils.** 

r * 8. We enjoia it on all Church Sessions and Presbyteries, un- m 
*JeY the care of this Assembly"} trt discountenance, and, as far as 
possible, to prevent, all cruelty of ..whatever kind in the treat- 
ment of slaves ; especially the cruelty of separating husband 
and wife, parents and children, and that which consists in selling 
slaves to those, who witt either theai selves dteprlvc these unhappy 
-people of the blessings of the Gospel, or who will transport them 
t* places where the Gospel is not proc' aimed, or where it is for- 
bidden, to slaves to attend upon its institutions.— -The manifest 
Violation or disregard of the injunction here given, in. its true } 
spirit and intention, ought <o be considered as just ground for 
the discipline and censures of the church. — And if it shall ever 
happen that a Christian professor, io tmr communion, shall sell 
m slave who is a 1 so in communion and good standing with our 

* " The following intelligence has been recently received, and may be 
relied on as authentic— 4 The legislature of Antigua, having held a confer- 
ence with the missionaries (of the united Brethren, commonly called 
Moravians) to induce them to extend their missions there, and finding it 
out of their power, voted them one thousand pounds to build a church ' 
and house, and three hundred pounds per annum, for the support of mis- 
sionaries at one station ; granting and offering, as much crown land as 
should be wanted for that or other stations ; and in the despatch to Lord 
Bathurst from the government of Antigua, it is stated that the legislature 
lamented their limited finances prevented their doing more ; as they were 
persuaded, that to the labours of those missionaries among the negroes, 
they were mainly indebted for a state of profound tranquillity, while other 
islands had been exposed to revolt and insurrection. The brethren have 
about twelve thousand negroes in their congregation on that island." 
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church, contrary to his or her will, and inclination, it ought im- 
mediately to claim the particular attention of the proper church 
judicatures ; and unless there be such peculiar circumstances at- 
tending the case as can but seldom happen, it ought to be foU 
lowed, without delay, by a suspension of the offender from all 
the privileges of the church, till he repent, and make all the re- 
paration in his power to the injured party. 

u Passed by the unanimous vote of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, and signed by their 
order, by , 

" J. J. JANE WAY, Moderator. 

* Philadelphia, Jaw J, 1818." 
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Letter II. 

I. On the First Prediction relative to the restoration of universal 

felicity. 

Mr, Editor, 

In compliance with my promise I now trouble you 
with a few lines relative to the First Prediction given in the Sa- 
cred Scriptures respecting the universal spread of true religion, 
and the extinction of human misery. These it may not be impro- 
per to introduce by a word or two relative to the nature of Pro- 
phecy itself. 

The revelation of future things is evidently the peculiar prero- 
gative of Deity. As such it is claimed by God himself, speak- 
ing by the mouth of Isaiah, in these memorable words, u I am 
God and there is none like me, declaring the end from the be- 
ginning and from ancient times the things not yet accomplished" 
Whatever may be the superior penetration of spirits either good 
or evil, there is no reason to believe that they are capable of pre- 
dicting future events. They may be able to reason both from 
analogy and from what they have seen, in a manner far beyond 
what mortals can do, aided as their superior powers must be by 
an acquaintance with the events of so many thousand years ; 
but still they* are not endowed with prescience : this, as He alone 
knows the end from the beginning, seems to be peculiar to God 
himself. 

From this it follows, that any writing which contained only one 
clear and undeniable prediction of events of which neither ana- 
logy nor experience could furnish a knowledge^ must be divine. 
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The divine authority of the Scriptures therefore, would be suffici- 
ently evinced by only one undeniable instance of this nature; but 
the numerous and diversified instances of prophecy which occur 
in them, are such as to establish their divine origin with any rea- 
sonable man, beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

While however we justly ascribe prescience to Deity alone, it 
is no less just that we allow prophecy to be expressed in the lan- 
guage, terms, and figures chosen by God himself. We might 
possibly have preferred other terms, and in many instances have 
chosen plainer language ; but as it is impossible for us to foresee 
things, and hence to judge of the fitness of using language more 
clear or more obscure, we must leave the choice of this to God 
himself. A prediction uttered in clearer language, as it must 
have borne the -stamp of Deity, might by the per vers eness of the 
human mind, have been construed itito a command and made 
a covert for the vilest actions, under the pretence of fulfilling the 
Divine will. It is infinite condescension in the Deity to reveal 
in any way what he intends to do, and for us therefore to cavil 
with our Maker and Sovereign respecting the terms which his 
infinite wisdom judges it best to employ in doing it, iff inexcuse- 
able arrogance. It follows from hence, that if we would un- 
derstand the predictions God has revealed, we must study his own 
language ; and if without this we should find no prediction intelli- 
gible, this need excite no wonder 4 If a human writer has a right 
to chuse his own language and select the terms in which he pre- 
fers conveying his ideas, how much more has God himself, when 
he chuses to reveal his counsels and designs in the language of men. 
To unfold therefore any prediction, we must necessarily study the 
language of Scripture itself ; and if without this, we should ap-. 
pear to lose our labor in the attempt, we have only to blame our 
own perverseness. 

The first prediction relative to the abolition of iniquity and 
misery, is so early, that we might almost think the Great Father 
of all felt unwilling to leave fallen man without hope even for a 
single day. The very sentence pronounced on transgression is 
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accompanied by a prediction of the final annihilation of its effects. 
SLuch was the goodness of God ; and such the provision he made 
for the happiness of man, the very day he had causelessly forsak- 
en his Maker and plunged himself into transgression and misery. 
If tbe first man did not communicate this prediction with all its at- 
tendant circumstances to each one of his children, and they again 
to all of their children throughout succeeding generations, the 
fault rested on themselves ; and" not on their Maker. But had they 
all done this, the knowledge of the future recovery of man through 
a Mediator would have been preserved in every country till the 
Mediator himself appeared ; and on that auspicious event, we 
might justly have expected that men would have sent from every 
land, to welcome him on earth and to receive his message of 
peace. That this was not the case, is to be ascribed — not to God, 
but to the folly and wickedness of those descendants of Adam in 
whatever age they lived, who " not desiring to retain God in their 
knowledge," refused or neglected to convey to their posterity that 
revelation of his will which they themselves had received) and thus 
consigned them to moral darkness and all its horrors. But to re- 
turn* 

Some are weak enough to object to the account given us in 
Scripture of the tempter, and the first transgression/ and to the 
terms in which the first promise is conveyed, affecting to treat the 
whole as a fictitious allegory. On each of these therefore, a few 
remarks may be offered. 

That the Tempter should assume the form of a Serpent, some 
have affected to treat with contempt. To such it may be suffici- 
ent to reply, that the serpent was either really such, or a superior 
being who had assumed that form. This could be none other 
than that being whom the Saviour of men so justly describes as 
having been a murderer from the beginning, and not having abode 
in the truth because there is no truth in him ; and further, as be- 
ing not only a liar, but even the father of lies. These expressions 
a»ree perfectly with the idea that this being was the tempter un. 
der the form of a serpent It was by the most daring and con- 
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summit e falsehood that the tempter corrupted the pure mind of 
our first parent, and in addition to ruining the race, became there- 
by the real author of all the murders which have e?er been per- 
petrated among men. 

. Some have been ready to think lightly of the Transgression, as 
consisting merely in eatiog a fruit forbidden. Such persons 
merely rest upon the surface, and forget to apply here a doctrine 
they themselves apply in every other case. Who does not know 
that men measure transgression against themselves, far more by 
the state of the mind than by any outward act ? The slightest act 
of neglect in the behaviour of their friend, if it be evidently in- 
tended, shall be coustrued by these very persons into an insult 
scarcely to be forgiven ; and even in cases of a judicial nature 
it is the intention which constitutes the crime, far more than the 
outward att. Let us for a moment consider the state of our 
first parent's mind before she actually plunged into the transgres- 
sion. It is evident by the first answer she gave the tempter, that 
she thoroughly understood the nature of Ae prohibition, and rea- 
lized it as God's command given to them, holy, and just, and good. 
Yet it is evident that the tempter's further assertion found credit 
with her ; "ye shall not surely die." What then must have been 
the state of her mind the moment after she had given full credit 
to this horrid falsehood ? She who before regarded her Maker as 
truth itself, and as infinitely good, must now regard him as com- 
pletely deceiving his creatures by threatening that which he was 
unable or never intended to perform. But who can think with- 
out horroi 1 on what must further have passed in her mind, before 
she could credit that slander on her Maker, which while it was 
the first ever uttered on earth, was the most atrocious ? " For 
God doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof, (instead of dy- 
ing,) your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil." In the act of crediting {his awful slander on 
the character of her Maker, what must have been her ideas pf 
Him? Could they be greatly different from these ; " What! and 
.has our Maker deceived us by threatening what he cannot per- 
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form ? and has he acted thus lest we ourselves should become as 
gods ? And is he capable of deceiving us, and this from the 
basest of motives, lest we ourselves should become as gods ? Can 
I love such a being ? can I obey him any longer ?" Who will say 
that the mind of our first parent was not by this time completely 
alienated from God, though she had not yet tasted the forbidden 
fruit ? After this, it mattered little what she really did; she had 
evidently fallen from her original purity ; the taking of the fruit 
was merely an expression of that alienation from God which exist- 
ed within ; and her prevailing on her husband though not deceiv- 
ed, to join in the transgression probably through his attachment to 
her, was a full proof that this alienation of mind, was unhappily 
neither inactive, nor inefficient. 

We now come to the Prediction itself. This is not delivered 
in the form of a promise to man, probably because there were at 
that moment no signs of repentance manifested, and neither pai- 
don nor deliverance sought. It was conveyed under the form 
of a threatening to the tempter ; "I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; her seed 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shall bruise his heel" Words 
these, which if taken as merely addressed to an irrational reptile 
itf whom can exist no care for his offspring, are scarcely intelligi- 
ble, and are certainly unworthy of the occasion, and of the evil 
done to the race of man and the character of God ; particularly if 
we consider that the doom rests on futurity, of which irrational 
beings have no knowledge, it being the woman's seed, then not in 
-existence, who was to inflict the vengeance, and not herself. But 
if applied to Satan, the •* adversary" of man, that murderer from 
the beginning, and the father of all falsehood, it becomes every 
thing the human mind can desire ; it secures the destruction of the 
power and the kingdom of the tempter of man ; and the deliver- 
ance of those whom he had corrupted and ruined. The seed of 
the woman is the Son of God who in due time was manifested, 
" that he might destroy the works of the devil.'* This predicti- 
on therefore, includes and secures the ultimate destruction of sin 
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in the world, and the consequent annihilation of human misery* 
to which transgression alone has given existence. 

It will hence be seen, that on the very entrance of sin our first 
parents, through the self-moved goodness and compassion of their 
Maker, received the promise of its final removal with all its con- 
sequences, as a sacred deposit to be delivered to their posterity 
through successive generations, till it should receive its full ac- 
complishment. That they understood the import of this sacred 
promise, (for such it deserves to be termed though given in the 
form of a threatening to their adversary,) is evident from the 
name Adam immediately gave to our first mother, and from her 
joyful exclamation on the birth of her first born, <Q I have got- 
ten a man from the Lord, 9 ' though she was probably mistaken in 
her ideas respecting the time in which it would be realized. 
There is also reason to believe, that the mode of their deliverance, 
through a Mediator about to come and atone for the sins of men, 
was made known to them in a way sufficiently clear for them , 
to rest thereon as matter of faith and expectation. It is .pro* 
table that on perceiving the gracious compassion of their Maker 
to them, in his sentence on the tempter, their hearts were melt- 
ed in genuine contrition for their transgression ; and that they 
received the hope of personal forgiveness with directions to offer 
beasts in sacrifice, as indicating their expectation of it only 
through One, whose offering himself as a sacrifice these beasts 
prefigured. Some have supposed that the skins with which 
their Maker compassionately clothed them, were those of beasts 
slain thus in sacrifice, as before the flood we have reason to be- 
lieve that beasts were not slain for food. But be this as it may, 
Abel's bringing an offering of the firstlings of his flock, and his 
doing this through faith in the promised Redeemer, as attested 
by the Divine Spirit himself in the epistle to the Hebrews, furnish 
a sufficient proof that Abel had received from his parents, the doc- 
trine of a future Redeemer, that he comprehended its nature, and 
in consequence offered a sacrifice through faith in him. 

This substantiates two facts, that our first parents understood 
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the First Promise, and that they had received the doctrine of sa- 
crifices, as prefiguring the future sacrifice of the Redeemer for the 
sins of men. These are most important facts on another account : 
they completely vindicate the conduct of God towards the nations 
previously to the coming of Christ. The prediction relative to the 
future Redeemer of mankind, with the way of acceptance through 
him, was made known to the very persons who had brought death 
into the world- Why did they not teach this to their children, 
and they again to theirs, and thus through every successive gene- 
ration, till the Redeemer himself came ? This was. demanded of 
them by every feeling Of paternal regard for their offspring. But 
had every generation regularly done this, the world would have 
been filled with the knowledge of the expected Redeemer of men, 
even down to the time of his coming ; and though the Jews had 
rejected and crucified him, still the other nations might have flock- 
ed to Judea, satisfied themselves of the truth of his mission, and 
carried back with them into every part of the world the clearer 
doctrine of salvation by his death now accomplished; — they might 
at least have welcomed the messengers who brought them this hap- 
py intelligence, instead of persecuting them, and might have con- 
veyed the tidings to the next province or kingdom, and these 
again to their neighbours, and thus every country on earth might 
have received the news that the Redeemer of men was really come 
and had completed his work. What then prevented this ? Did 
any thing beside the wickedness and folly of those who either did 1 
not cordially receive this knowledge from their parents, or were 
indifferent to communicating it to their own children ? If the fa- 
thers of any race or nation acted thus, their criminal neglect in- 
volved whole nations in ruin, as" it was the cause of this knowledge 
being completely lost to their race through every succeeding gene- 
ration. How far this was the case with the immediate progeni- 
tors of the Hindoos, the Chiuese, or of any other nation, we know 
not, nor shall we know till the day of final retribution ; but this 
we do know, that whoever by criminal neglect in imparting it, 
cat off from his posterity the stream of knowledge relative to the 
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future Redeemer of men, whether this happened in thejirst or tin 
tenth generation, was chargeable with all its consequences ; and 
these were no less than consigning their future race to perish in 
darkness and iniquity. But dare we charge this, the criminal neg- 
lect of men, upon God ? Was He under an obligation to make 
new revelations from heaven relative to the expected Redeemer, 
in every country where the folly and wickedness of men had i n- 
tercepted this knowledge from their children ? Surely not. If He 
condescended to make one revelation to a nation placed in the 
midst of the earth, that it mipht not be wholly lost, this was in- 
finite compassion, and his giving it in writing was an act of infi- 
nite wisdom. But did his doing this, deprive other nations of 
that knowledge of the future Redeemer which they possessed ? 
To imagine this, is consummate folly ; it only provided for its pre* 
serration in the world though the depravity and perverseness of 
men might become universal. Thus then we see, that the first 
prediction relative to the annihilation of human misery was coe- 
val with its very origin, — that it was made known to those the 
best able and the most likely to transmit the important intelligence 
to the whole human race in perpetual succession, and that nothing 
prevented this being done but the criroiual folly and perverseness 
of men. How the compassion of God was pleased again to inter- 
fere to counteract these, by reiterating this prediction in different 
forms, and more fully unfolding its nature, must form the subject 
of future letters. 

I am, yours, &c. 



II. The Ruins ofGour. 
The ancient cityGour, said by Dow and Rennell tc have been 
the capital of Bengal 750 years before the commencement of the 
Christian aera, stood on the left or the east bank of the Ganges, 
about twenty-five miles below Rajmahl. It lies in N. Lat. 24. 53. 
and inE. Long. 88. 14; and is supposed by Rennell and others 
to be the Gangia regia of Ptolemy. It has borne various 
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names ; it was formerly called Lucknouti (Lukshma-vfttee), as 
well as Gour; and when repaiced and beautified in 1575 by the 
great Ackbar, who is said to have been particularly attached to this 
city, it received from him the name of Junnutabad, from his fan- 
cying it a kind of terrestrial paradise. It is now so completely 
in ruins that scarcely a single edifice remains complete ; the bats 
and owls which take refuge in its mouldering ruins, and the alli- 
gators which fill its numerous pools, in addition to the wild beasts 
of the desert, forming almost the whole of its inhabitants. Its ruins 
however, are highly interesting to those who delight in tracing the 
vicissitudes of kingdoms and empires, and bear sufficient testi- 
mony to its ancient greatness. The late Mr. Henry Creighton, 
who resided for many years within a few paces of what, he after 
the maturest investigation, deemed its North Gate, devoted much 
time to the examination of its ancient scite and boundaries ; and 
in a course of years, not only drew a map of the city itself with 
its suburbs and boundaries ; but took views of its majestic ruins 
when they were in a far higher state of preservation than they 
are at present. Some of these have been engraved in Europe, 
and have, we believe reached Calcutta. 

The kindness, of Mr. Ellerton, the surviving friend of Mr. 
Creighton, and his companion in his frequent excursions to these 
ruins, has indulged us with a view of this map, as well as fur- 
nished us with many particulars which occurred to Mr. Creighton 
and himself, while in the habit of visiting and contemplating these 
majestic remains, which enables us to lay before our readers the 
following brief account of the boundaries and extent of Gour; 
while a recent excursion thither by a friend, enables us to add some 
few particulars relative to such of those ruins as the hand of time 
has not as yet consigned to indistinguishable oblivion. 

From the most accurate observation, it appears that the city of 
Gour, independently of its suburbs, extended in length from north 
to south little less than seven miles ; there being strong reason to 
believe, that the scite of the north gate was within a few yards of 
Mr. Creighton's house at Goamaltee, and the south gate way of 
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the city Being now in existence at Kutwalee, about seven miles 
distant from thence, of the present state of which gate some ac- 
count will be subjoined. The suburbs however extended much 
farther, there being sufficient vestiges of them to be traced at least 
to a distance of three miles from each of those gates, so that Ma- 
jor Rennell's conclusion seems quite within the bounds of proba- 
bility, " Taking the extent of the ruins of Gour at the most rea- 
sonable calculation, it is not less than fifteen miles in length ex- 
tending along the old bank of the Ganges." 

The breadth of this ancient city was not however equal to its 
length. Its ruins discover vestiges of its being in general about 
two miles in breadth ; and in no part exceeding three. But this 
breadth, united with its length, must have contained an immense 
mass of population. The city itself, exclusive of its suburbs, 

must have included full seventeen square miles, which, if we ex- 
clude the suburbs of Calcutta, will amount to above thrice the 
space occupied by the present metropolis of India ; and if Gour and 
its suburbs occupied fifteen miles in length, and four in breadth, 
which allows the suburbs on the east and the west to extend on- 
ly a mile each way, the whole of its population must have cover- 
ed a space of nearly sixty square miles ; while Calcutta, with its 
suburbs can scarcely be computed at more than fifteen. The po- 
pulation therefore, if that of Calcutta be accurately estimated at 
^ve hundred thousand, might have been nearly two millions ; but 
if we allow it to be only two-thirds as populous as Calcutta, its 
inhabitants must have exceeded a million three hundred thousand, 
a far greater mass of population than is to be found in any one 
capital now existing in Europe, the population of London which 
exceeds that of Paris, and consequently of every other city in Eu- 
rope, scarcely amounting to a million. 

Should it be objected, that such a mass of population in an in- 
land city is almost incredible, it should be considered, that this 
city formed the capital of Bengal and Babar, in the centre of 
which it is situated, the utmost boundaries both of Bengal and 
Bahar being scarcely three hundred miles distant from it on any 
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side. The population of these two provinces at present, proba- 
bly exceeds that of any former period, there being scarcely any 
period to be traced in Indian history wherein these provinces 
have so long enjoyed the blessings of peace alike undisturbed by 
outward invasion and intestine commotion, as within these last 
sixty years, and certainly none wherein security for person and 
property has been enjoyed in such a degree. But if instead of 
thirty millions, the present estimated population of these provin- 
ces, we reckon it at twenty millions, this will be quite enough to 
allow for a million 'three hundred thousand of this mass being col- 
lected in an eastern capital, particularly one on the banks of 
that noble river which ran nearly a thousand miles from its source 
before it could reach Gour, and three hundred afterwards before 
it reached th« sea* 

In the midst of this city stood a Fort, nearly square, and ex- 
tending about a mile on every side. The ruins of this fort at the 
present moment sufficiently mark both its scite and its extent. 
The ramparts now remaining are in some places full sixty feet high, 
and have widely branching trees growing on the very summit of 
them. Within this Fort, there is a wall now remaining, nearly 
a quarter of a mile in extent, and in some places between seven- 
ty and eighty feet in height. Opinion is divided respecting this 
building, whether it inclosed a Hindoo temple, or a royal palace* 
The latter opinion however seems by far the most probable ; for, 
not to say that all the other ruins in any degree of preservation,, 
are evidently of Mussulman origin, the length of this wall almost 
precludes the idea of its being the inclosure of a Hindoo temple ; 
few temples in India have ever required an enclosure the sides of. 
which must have been full a quarter of a mile in extent; and stilb 
less one the walls of which must have been seventy feet high, and 
might possibly have been ninety or a hundred. Wiih the idea of 
an eastern palace however, these dimensions well agree, particular- 
ly of a palace in such a capital as Gour must have been. It seems, 
therefore by far the most probable opinion that this was formerly, 
a royal palace. We now add a few observations on the.ruin^ 
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which still remain sufficiently entire for inspection, communicated 
by a friend who lately visited them, which we give in his own words. 

Excursion to the Ruins of Gour. 
u Being on a visit at Mr. E's. the residence of the late Mr. 
Creighton, and consequently on the spot where that indefatigable 
antiquary, deemed the city of Gour to have stood, we felt a 
strong wish to take a view of such of its ruins as still remain. 
Accordingly nine of us, three ladies, two gentlemen, and four 
children, having procured an elephant and a sufficient number of 
palanquins, left the house about ten, and proceeded first to what is 
termed by the natives, 

The great Golden Mosque , 
where we arrived about eleven, and there found our esteemed friend 
Mr. A. who, hearing of our intention, had arrived on horseback 
from Chandnee, about an hour before. This noble building ap- 
pears to have stood nearly in the centre of this ancient capital* 
It was built of brick ; but it was ornamented on the outside with 
a kind of black porphyry, which almost covered the walls, of which 
only a small part now remains, this, with other ruins, having for 
ages formed the quarry whence every one near who wished mar- 
ble for a floor, a chimney piece, &c. has furnished himself ad libi- 
tum ; even the Cathedral Church of Calcutta being, at its erec- 
tion, indebted to these venerable ruins, which have also originat- 
ed many of the monuments in the cemeteries at Calcutta. The 
walls of the building are now stripped of their stone covering in 
many places, but the building itself seems equally firm, the stone 
covering appearing to have been wholly ornamental. This 

Mosque appears to have been surrounded with a wall, which on 
the east side of the building formed a court, about 300 feet in 
length, and 250 in breadth. The Mosque itself, formed a build- 
ing a hundred and seventy feet in length from north to south, and 
a hundred and thirty in breadth. These dimensions are easily 
ascertained, as the north and south doors of the mosque which 
mark its length, remain entire ; and the breadth is easily compu- 
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ted from the one range and the ruins of the rest, which yet remain. 
Its height within, is about sixty feet ; but it is probable that the 
spires of its lofty domes rose to the heighth of a hundred feet from 
the ground. ' 

Its internal structure presents a singular appearance. It evi- 
dently contained no one space of even fifteen feet square, its 
breadth is divided into six ranges, somewhat resembling the aisles 
of an ancient church in England of Gothic structure. These 
aisles are in breadth twelve feet ; and as they extend the whole 
length of the building, from north to south, they are somewhat 
better than a hundred and fifty feet in length. The six walls 
which once divided them and supported the roof, were eight feet 
in thickness, being built of brick and covered with black porphy- 
ry to a considerable heighth. These ranges or aisles were not form- 
ed of solid masonry, however, each of them was intersected by ele- 
Ten openings from east to west, of somewhat more than six feet in 
breadth. This in reality divided the wall which supports the roof 
of each range, into twelve massy columns of eight feet square ; so 
that the whole building contained seventy-two of these columns, 
eight feet both in length and breadth ; of which the six outer 
ones on the two sides north and south adhering to the outside 
wall, left sixty within to support the roof. These rows of co- 
lumns closed over each aisle, and thus formed six semi-circular 
roofs, covering and extending the whole length of each aisle. It 
was however only that part furnished by each column which form- 
ed the arches of these six semi-circular roofs; the eleven spaces 
which intersect each range, were formed above into domes, about 
eleven feet in diameter within, and terminating in a point without. 
Thus the roof when entire rose in sixty lofty spires, ten standing 
in each row from north to south ; which if gilt and ornamented as 
they are in other Mussulman capitals, like those at Moorshedabad 
for instance, must have presented a most superb spectacle iu the 
midst of this capital. Of these six ranges or aisles, only one, that 
on the east side, is now entire, although traces of the other five 
are still visible. Of the domes in this range, the roofs of five are 
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entire, those of two more are merely open at the top, in three 
more the roof is entirely fallen in, and that on the rest being half 
fallen, seems to menace the spectator with instant destruction, 
should any part of the mouldering ruin fall while he is walking un- 
derneath. The outward walls are nine feet in thickness ; they 
are built with small bricks extremely hard, and with excellent^e- 
ment. The whole building seems to have suffered far less from de- 
predation, than from the numerous shrubs and trees which grow 
upon it, and which insinuating their roots into the breaches of 
the walls, threaten the whole with unavoidable and speedy dissolu- 
tion. Haying gratified ourselves with a view of this Mosque, we 
proceeded to, 

The Obelisk. 
This is about a mile distant from the Mosque in the road which 
leads to the south gate, and is supposed to have been erected for 
the sake of calling the inhabitants to the regular performance of 
their daily devotions It stands alone, completely separate from 
any other building. It containing a stair case within, we felt a 
wish to ascend to the summit ; but this, as it contains four sto- 
ries marked by as many windows placed over each other in a per* 
pendicular line,) the ladies could not venture to attempt. Hav- 
ing procured from the neighbouring peasants, however, the'means 
of gaining the first story, about twelve feet from the ground, four 
of the company ascended to the top, which is now completely 
open : it contains six windows, formerly surmounted by a dome, 
but which has completely disappeared. From these six win- 
dows the view we had of the country on every side, was such as 
fully repaid the labor and risk of ascending. After feasting our 
eyes with the prospect on all sides, we cast them on the wall with- 
in, and discerned the vestiges of numerous former visitors in their 
initials cut in the walls with the date annexed. Many of these 
we could identify ; but our attention was naturally directed to the 
most ancient, that we might if possible discover how long this had 
been the resort of European visitors. Among them we traced 
[[ W. Harwood, Ap. 17 ; 1771," aid were on the point of fixing 
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on him as the first who had ever left his name here, when, in- 
specting more narrowly, we at length deeyphered " M. V. 1683." 
This was the remotest date which our researches could ascer- 
tain, and from this, which reaches into the middle of the famous 
Aurungzeeb's reign, we could easily perceive that the place had 
fallen into decay at least a hundred and fifty years. Who thie 
European gentleman could be, we were at a loss to conjecture ; 
most of us agreed however in the idea, that he was some gentle- 
man from France or Holland. This date, if Gour had fallen in- 
to decay previously to his visit, might ascertain the time of its 
having been abandoned.* If the Emperor Ackbar, who was 
co-temporary with our Elizabeth, repaired and beautified it, the 
period between this visit and the meridian glory of Gour, could 
not have been much more than ninety years. 

Wishing to ascertain the actual heighth of this obelisk, we pro- 
cured a small cord from the laborers near, and fastening a broken, 
brick thereto, suspended it from the uppermost window ; by 
which means we found lhat the heighth of the upper story from the 
ground was seventy-one feet. When to this we added the heighth 
of the cupola,, &c. it seems probable that a hundred feet was the 
original heighth of the building. We also measured the diameter 
of the area in the upper story, and found it precisely ten feet. As 
the extreme diameter at the bottom was only twenty-one feet, if 
we reckon the thickness of the two walls at about three and a 
half, the extreme diameter of the upper story will be seventeen feet, 
so that in a height of seventy feet, its diameter had lessened lit- 

* While this was in the press, it was suggested by a friend, who had also 
visited the Ruins of Gour, and observed this date, that the date was possi- 
bly fictitious, and left engraved on the wall there by some recent traveller 
with the view of deception. Against tliis we can urge nothing ; from the 
apparent freshness of this date indeed, we are almost ready to admit its 
probability; but we must beg leave here earnestly to protest against a 
fraud of this kind. While the practice of leaving the name and the date 
appears useful, we would protest against a deception of this nature though 
done merely in a sportive way, as calculated to mislead and to remove the 
boundary between truth and falsehood. Truth should never be sacrificed U 
jest, even on the most sportive occasions. 
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tie more than three feet, a circumstance that reflects the highest 
credit both on the architect and the materials of the building, 
when we consider that it has resisted the strongest hurricanes for 
so many hundred years. The steps of the staircase which re- 
main entire are about fifty ; but in many instances the interme- 
diate ones are worn away. The windows are formed of black 
porphyry, which appears to have been intended for support as 
well as ornament, as the stones, about two feet in length, one in 
breadth, and nearly a foot in thickness, support each other by 
means of tenons formed in the stone itself, and they in several 
instances stand firm, although the brick work has fallen from 
them ; while they are really firm however, they assume so threat- 
ening an aspect from their appearing loose, that the visitor is al- 
most afraid of being crushed beneath them. 
The Nutti Musjeed. 
Proceeding southward, about half a mile I eyorid the Obelisk 
we came to a building, designated by the natives as the N^itti 
Musjeed, and by some Europeans termed, the China Mosque, 
from the bricks of which it is built being ornamented with various 
colours. This building however, has nothing of the mosque be- 
yond some little resemblance in its external appearance ; nor is 
there any thing within it, corresponding with the internal appear- 
ance of the great Golden Mosque : it seems evidently intended 
for purposes of amusement. It is the most entire of any struc- 
ture now remaining. Its extreme length from east to west is 
about seventy-two feet, its breadth about fifty-four, andits heighth 
about seventy. The outer walls, though nine feet in thickness, 
are formed of bricks extremely small, not exceeding four inches 
in length, three in breadth, and an inch and a half in thickness ; 
but these bricks are so well made, and the cement is so firm, that 
the building has almost the solidity of stone. The surface of 
these bricks is painted yellow, white, green, and blue, in alternate 
succession ; and the whole appears to have been finished with a 
neatness approaching to finery. The east, the north and the south 
sides, have three doors, forming nine in the whole ; on the west 
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side it is closed. The arch of the middle door on each side is 

about eleven feet in height, the other two about nine feet high. . 
Tbe breadth is somewhat above six feet. On entering the east 
door, a parti .ion wall presents itself, forming a space twelve feet 
m extent, and the whole breadth of the building. This marks 
the east as having been the front entrance, as this formed a kind 
of porch to' the vestibule, in which probably servants remained. 
The space within these, forms a beautiful room about thirty-six 
feet square, the four walls closing above and forming a majestic 
dome, which, when illuminated, must have had a most pleasing ap- 
pearance. The heighjth of this spacious room we had no means of 
ascertaining exactly, but from its appearance it may be from 
forty to fifty feet. The building is so entire, that this room might 
now with ease be converted into a hall for the administration of 
justice, or for Divine worship. So spacious and lofty a room 
without a pillar, beam, or rafter, none of us had ever seen ; and 
-when the antiquity of the building, the smallness of the bricks 
which compose it, and its present high state of preservation are 
considered, it seems evident that the art of building, as far as 
durability is concerned, was far better understood in Bengal 
formerly, than is indicated now by any modern edifice in the me- 
tropolis of India ; and as there are cases wherein durability is a 
consideration of the first importance, this circumstance deserves 
thought. Are European science and skill completely distanced 
by the former knowledge of a nation we are leady to deem only 
half civilized ? 

The South Gate. 
By this time the ladies of our party felt themselves too much 
exhausted to proceed farther, upon which leaving them under the 
kind care of our friend Mr. A. four of us ascended the elephant, 
and proceeded to the South Gate, which formed the southern 
boundary of the city, and the arch of which still remains. This 
gate has a majestic appearance. Tlje arch of it is thirty feet wide. 
It does not at present however, surmount the whole of the gate- 
way ; on the top it covers scarcely a third of that space, and even 
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that part of the arch which now remains, is in a tottering state. 
On each side is a piece of masonry sixty feet square, and in 
heighth nearly equal to the outside of the arch surmounting the 
gateway, which is somewhat better than sixty feet. There is an 
ascent on the west side, and a path worn, through which it is ea- 
sy to ascend to the top of the gateway, which some of us did as 
far as its ruinous state would permit, and enjoyed thence a fine 
\iew of the country round. The masonry is united both on the 
east and the west side to a rampart of earth, which also rises to the 
htighth of sixty feet, and is covered with trees of various kinds. 
This rampart however would have formed but a feeble defence 
ag inst an army of Europeans, whatever it might be esteemed 
against an Indian army. 

The Fort. 
In our return we went a little to the westward to get a view 
of the Fort. In our way we passed over a bridge which appear* 
ed perfectly firm, though full a hundred feet in length. On how 
many arches it rests, we were unable to ascertain, as the smalt 
rivulet over which it was erected, is nearly dried up, and the place 
overgrown with shrubs and bushes ; but its being in so high a 
state of preservation when it can have undergone no repairs for 
at least the last hundred years, evidently indicates the superior 
nature of its materials and workmanship. Advancing farther 
we passed by another mosque in pretty good preservation, but 
remarkable for nothing beside a tradition yet current among the 
inhabitants around, that when it was built, a man was immured 
alive in the cupola for offering violence to some female, possibly 
one of the royal family. We entered the Fort on the east side, 
took a slight view of the remaining wall northward of what, as 
already mentioned, has by some been deemed an in closure for a 
Hindoo temple, and by others, in our opinion with far greater pro- 
priety, the remains of a royal palace. The north wall appears 
at a distance nearly a hundred feet high, for which we could as- 
sign no possible reason, if it were intended merely for an inci- 
sure to a temple. Leaving on our left the tombs of the Mussul- 
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man sovereigns which have been so often mentioned, we hast- 
ened, as our time was so far spent, to take a view of the north 
gate of the fort, which perhaps presents the handsomest appear- 
ance of any of the ruins now remaining. Its breadth on the out- 
side is fifty-six feet, and its heighth, full sixty. Within, it con- 
sists of one long arch somewhat more than sixty feet long, which 
formed the entrance ; and of two side arches, which have the ap- 
pearance of vaults from their gloominess, and each of which 
would have contained to advantage nearly three hundred men, who, 
from the three arched openings on each side, about six feet wide, 
might have dreadfully annoyed an enemy even after he had forced 
the gate ; while hidden by the three massy columns eight feet 
square, completely covered above, and sheltered behind and at 
the sides by the wall which divides the gateway from the rampart, 
and from its time-worn appearance now almost resembles a rock, 
they could scarcely have been assailed in return. We ascended the 
west rampart here, and proceeded as far on the top of the gateway 
as appeared safe. This rampart, which is full as high as that which 
formerly surrounded the city, appears still better calculated for 
defence. It is sloping within, but without it is perpendicular, as 
well as surrounded with a deep moat, at present filled with wa- 
ter, the alligators in which, add nothing to the sense of security felt 
by the traveller who visits this once far-famed capital. 

Having thus taken a view of the principal ruins now remaining, 
we hastened to rejoin the rest of the company, whom we found 
most comfortably seated around a table spread, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. A. who had secretly ordered cooks there for the pur- 
pose, with all the vegetables in season and various kinds of flesh, 
among which we discerned the flesh of swine. Allured by the vi- 
ands and the kindness of our host, we ourselves felt unable to ab- 
stain. In a few minutes however, as it grew late, we hurried the 
company away, ascended the elephant, and at five regained the 
house of our worthy friend Mr. E. after an excursion of seven 
hours, for the variety it afforded and the reflections to which it 
gave rise, to be numbered among the molt pleasant we had ever 
enjoyed in India. 

L12 
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For the " Friend of India." 

III. On the necessity of imparting the knowledge of Christianity 
to the Hindoos. 
Although the value of Christian knowledge can never be pro- 
perly appreciated, but by the person whoa* mind has been made 
fully sensible of his spiritual condition ; any one may perceive 
the immense importance of those truths which form the essential 
parts of the Gospel, who duly weighs the language of our Lord, 
" This is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." 

The truths of Christianity, even where they are not to the 
mind as "the bread of life,' 5 * produce a considerable influence 
favourable to the condition of men even in this life : he who has 
been educated in the belief of the divine purity, justice, and om- 
niscience, of the divine clemency, of a providential superintend* 
ance extending to every individual, of the accountability of man, 
and of the certainty of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
is a good man in society exactly it proportion to the influence 
which these truths have over him ; and their influence in all con- 
ditions is no doubt more or less felt by almost all nominal Chris- 
tians. Who can tell how much more vicious the most depraved 
would be, were it not for the remembrance of these truths ? Who 
can tell how much more disconsolate in affliction those would 
be who have lived the least under their influence ? It is proba- 
ble that men have bee* often saved from entire despair and con- 
sequent self-murder, either by the belief that they would by sui- 
cide plunge themselves into greater misery, or by a faint hope 
of some day obtaining the divine mercy, and a happy termina- 
tion of all their sorrows. The value of divine truths to the 
real Christian is strongly held forth in these and similar passages t 
" Thy word is a light to my feet and a lamp to my path." " All 
scripture is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in 

* " Man shall live by evtry word which proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God." Jtfaft.iv.4. 
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righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
famished unto all good works." These truths have been the guide 
of youth, and the support of persons in middle life and old age, 
in every period of time. And it is this universal conviction 

which has produced the present distinguished efforts throughout 
the whole community of Christians to diffuse the knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures. But let us take a glance at the situation of 
the Hindoos as it respects the support they can derivs from their 
own views of religion. 

The knowledge of " the only true God," is, as we have seen, 
connected with eternal life ; but the Hindoos have no knowledge 
of the one God, The greater part of their ancient teachers have 
declared that he is " the unknown Brumhii ;" that he is not an ob- 
ject of worship ; that he has no attributes, and has nothing to do 
with material things. They therefore worship the gods, who are 
to them the only objects of dread or hope, and to whom alone all 
worship, all praise, all petitions, and all offerings are presented. 
The histories of these gods exhibit them as in the highest degree 
capricious, weak, unjust, cruel, and licentious : that this is their 
real character is known to the most illiterate of the people ; and 
therefore, in times of distress they do not hesitate to reproach 
them in the most bitter expressions which disappointment can 
dictate ; nor is it uncommon, in moments of anguish, for them 
to destroy the images of these gods which cannot save. This 
contempt of the gods is shewn even in the most common oc- 
currences of life : when a man's clothes are wet by an unexpect- 
ed and undesired shower, he sometimes exclaims, ic These'ras*. 
cally gods are sending more rain." To the Hindoos, therefore, 
the gods are not ic a very present help in trouble." They cannot 
" cast all their care" upon them, nor " call upon them in the time 
of trouble," with any hope of relief. But the Christian can 

refer his minutest wants to Providence, persuaded that his " hea- 
venly Father knoweth that he needeth all these thiogs." Res. 
pecting this most important branch of divine knowledge then, in 
what lamentable darkness are the Hindoos ! 
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The Hindoos are not only without God, but without a Media- 
tor. The lower orders, it is true, approach the gods through 
the brahmuns, and Ihave heard ignorant persons speak as though 
the gods were the medium of access to the one God ; yet it is cer- 
tain, that the gods are never spoken of as intercessors, nor ever 
regarded as such, in any of the forms of prayer or praise found in 
the shastrus. The worship of the Hindoo always terminates on 
the deity whom he addresses. If ever he looks further, his hopes 
are fixed on his meritorious actions rather than on the god ; so 
that he expects by them to " obtain God," that is, absorption. 
But if he sin, he has no " advocate with the Father ;" no one 
'' able to save to the uttermost by ever living to make intercessi- 
on." 

Further, a Hindoo has no hope in Divine mercy as it res- 
pects pardon : that sin will be forgiven, or the punishment remit- 
ted, makes no part of Hindoo faith. The shastrus declare, that 
the sins both of gods and men never leave the offenders till ex- 
piated by personal sufferings through millions of births. If a 
person sin in the human shape, he is doomed to pass through eight 
millions of births, before he can again appear as high in the scale 
of existence as man. Supposing him to sin as often as he appears 
in the human form, when are those transmigrations to end ? A 
bramhun once declared, that as long as men are possessed of 
wants, they must sin. From hence it appears, that the Hindoos 
to a man, have no hope of happiness after death ; for perfect as- 
cetics are no where to be found ; and a pardoning God, or a 
throne of grace, they know not. 

The Hindoos have no idea of seeking divine assistance to ena- 
ble them to become virtuous according to their own ideas : they 
are quite of opinion with Dr. Priestley, that a man's virtue arises 
only from himself. The most painful duties are enjoined upon 
their yogees, but the praise of abstraction is wholly given to the 
ascetic himself, none to God. Hindoos sometimes speak of the 
divine favour resting upon a man, but they mean nothing more 
by this than a recognition of the doctrine of fate. But take from 
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the Christian system the promise of assistance in duty, and it loses 
all its glory, and man becomes a certain prey to his spiritual ene- 
mies. Christ has said, " Without me ye can do nothing ;" but he 
also says, " How much more [cheerfully than the tenderest earth- 
ly parent will give good gifts to his children] shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ;" so that to a 
person disposed to trust in Christ and do the will of God, sa na- 
tion becomes a matter of entire certainty. The Hindoo has never 
heard of such assistance. 

The government of the world is, according to the ideas of the 
Hindoos, in the hands of the gods, and of as many gods as there 
are things over which they can preside ; and these gods are so ca- 
pricious and ignorant, that they are represented in many instan- 
ces as counteracting and ruining each other. What must then be. 
come of the interests of mortals ? — Hence a Hindoo has no con- 
fidence either in the wisdom or the benevolence of his god. In 
his misfortunes he not unfrequently reproaches his guardian dei- 
ty, or resorts to some other god. He says, " The gods will do as 
they please;" but he is never able to say, u God is too wise to be 
mistaken, and too good to be unkind." What a desolate crea- 
ture is man, when we behold him stript of the tender care and 
wise direction of his " heavenly Father." A Hindoo says, " O 
God, what art thou about ? What have I done, that thou thus af- 
flictest me r" But a Christian says, u It is the Lord, let him do 
as seemeth him good." 

A Hindoo has no idea that the present state ' is probationary, 
and that if religion be truly cultivated, heaven may follow. He 
considers himself as placed under an inevitable fate, which he did 
not originate, and over which he has no controul ; that this fate 
will carry him forward as a floating atom, and lead him wherever 
it pleases. All the comfort therefore that arises to a Christian 
from the assurance, " Seek and ye shall find," and a vast varie- 
ty of u exceeding great and precious promises'' scattered through 
the sacred volume, he never tastes. He quietly gives himself up 
to the current, aritt permits it to carry him wherever it will. 
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Finally, his viezcs of a future state neither awaken his fear ^nor 
stimulate him to a course of virtuous action ' 'seeking glory, honour, 
and immortality." He fears transmigration more than a state of 
misery ;* and, as has been already observed, he has no hopes of 
heaven. If he had, he has no idea that purity of mind is to qua- 
lify for its enjoyment, for sensual pleasures form the chief bliss 
promised in the Hindoo heavens. But the Christian hope leads 
tl/e believer to purify himself* even as Christ is pure ; so that his- 
hope, while it is as an anchor to the sou), is the best security for 
a life of holiness. But when we add to all this, that unless the 
blessings of the Gospel are imparted to the Hindoos either as 
sincere and holy seekers of God, or as actual believers in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, they must perish eternally, how heart-rending 
does their condition appear ! 

Thus the. Hindoo system supplies no stimulus to a holy life 
— no examples of holy prophets, apostles, and martyrs — no meang 
of religious instruction and improvement— no consolation and 
support in affliction — no hope and succour in death — no pros- 
pects of a glorious resurrection, nor of a blessed immortality. la 
short, it leaves its disciples "without hope, and without God in 
the world." Are we not then bound, by every motive which can 
operate upon us, as " men made of one blood," and as Christians, 
to seek the diffusion of" the glorious gospel of the blessed God r" 
God grant that we may be faithful to these obligations, treat- 
ing with deserved contempt and abhorrence the idle and cnfeel- 

* Mnkshya, or the liberation of spirit from every thing 1 which is not 
spirit, is the highest felicity held out by the Hindoo writings. They believe 
that there is only one spirit, portions of which are individuated by porti- 
ons of matter, thus forming sentient beings; this universal spirit is God. 
Hence Mnkshya is the entire destruction of personal identity ; the insulated 
portion of spirit, when liberated from all extraneous things, mixes with 
the divine essence, as the water contained in a vessel, when the vessel it 
broken, mixes with the general mass of water. The highest happines* 
therefore held out by their shastrus is, the loss of personal identity by ab- 
sorption in God, consequently the total destruction of the individual. A 
Hindoo cannot therefore expect future happiness, as that cannot be enjoy- 
ed by any one when his individuality is destroyed. 
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lag insinuation, that their conversion is hopeless, and that the 
word of God, as it respects these millions " shall return to him 
void." Let the means to accomplish their conversion be ade- 
quate to the case, and then, at no very distant period, India 
shall be seen " stretching out her hands unto God," and saying 
u What iiave we any more to do with idols ?'* 



IV. Society for Schools recently formed at Dacca. 
The following article being too late for insertion in the Report 
of the Institution at Serampore for the encouragement of Na- 
tive Schools, we have been requested t6 insert it in the lt Friend 
of India/' which we do with peculiar pleasure, as highly honor- 
able to the feelings and character of gentlemen who have so 
generously stepped forward in aid of the efforts now making to 
pour instruction on the minds of our Indian youth. 

Resolutions of a number of Gentlemen, resident in the City of 
Dacca, assembled Wednesday , November the llth, 1818, for 
the purpose of forming a Society to disseminate knowledge and 
instruction amongst the indigent Class of Christian Children 
and to promote the establishment of Native Schools} in this. Ci- 
ty, and its neighbourhood ; 

J. A'HMUTY, Esq. in the Chair. 

1st. Resolved, that an Auxiliary Society be formed in aid of 
the Institution at Serampore, (of which a branch has been alrea- 
dy established in this City under the able management of Mr. 
Leonard) for the instruction of indigent Christian Children, and 
the formation of Natire Schools without reference to any avow- 
ed object of religion. 

2nd. That, with the view of encouraging the Parents of Native 
Children of the Hindoo and Mahomedan persuasions, to send their 
offspring to the latter description of Schools, and of removing any 
unfounded objections which may exist ; Books, which have been 
♦r may be printed for the Calcutta School-Book Society, to which 

M in 
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the most respectable Hindoo and Mussulmans hare subscribed, 
lie procured for the use of such Native Schools. 

$rd. That the following Gentlemen form a Committee. 

J. A'HMUTY, Esq. President. 

W. PATON,Esq. 

R. MITFORD, Esq. 

J. MASTER, Esq. 

W. SMITH, Esq. 

G. LAMB, Esq. 

and 
Mr. O. LEONARD, Members. 

4th. That R. Mitford, Esq. be Treasurer, Geo. Lamb, Esq. Se- 
cretary, and Mr. O. Leonard, Assistant Secretary. 

5th. That the Committee meet quarterly to examine into the 
state of the Christian and Native Schools, having regular reports 
laid before them by the Secretary. % 

6th. That the sums subscribed at Dacca and its neighbourhood 
be divided between the two Institutions at the discretion of the 
Committee, so that they may derive reciprocal benefit in case of 
any decrease in the subscriptions ; but that any sum subscribed 
to either specifically, shall be applied to such exclusive purpose. 

7th. That an account of the Receipts and Disbursements be 
printed annually and sent to every Subscriber and Benefactor, 
and copies thereof inserted in the General Report of the Pa- 
rent Institution. 

Sth. That Circular Letters with the Resolutions of the Commit- 
tee when printed, be transmitted to the several Gentlemen resi- 
dent in the vicinity of this City, and in the neighbouring Zillahs, 
and to the principal Gfreek, Armenian, and Native Inhabitants, 
soliciting their aid to forward the benevolent designs of the Soci- 
ety on the principles above laid down. 

(Signed) J.A'HMUTY. J. MASTER. 

W. PATON. W. SMITH. 

R. MITFOttT>. G. LAMB. 

Dacca, Utk Nov. 1818. 
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Y . On the Burning of Widows. 

It is a melancholy reflection that the religion which influences 
the population of these vast regions is totally unfavourable to 
the exercise of any principle either of humanity or virtue. Ma- 
ny of its precepts are so afflictive ana* unnatural, that they seem 
to have sunk by common consent into complete disuse ; and if 
every point of the Hindoo ritual were literally enforced, not on- 
ly would it be impossible to carry forward the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, but all those social relations, to which we are in- 
debted for so much of our happiness, would be completely obli- 
terated, and the whole frame of society dissolved. There am 
still, however, many usages subversive equally of benevolence 
and morality, which have been perpetuated for ages. Among these 
is the burning of widows, a practice, the enormity of which would 
strike even the Hindoos themselves, did not a blind attachment 
to the vices of their forefathers, overcome every natural feeling,. 
In all the annals of human depravity, it will be difficult to disk 
cover a custom so horrible in its nature, or so destructive in its 
consequences both on individual and public happiness. It forms 
one of the blackest pages in the history of Hindooism, and were 
this, feature of its character alone to remain on record, it would 
be of itself sufficient to hand it down to the execration of the lat- 
est ages. That a practice which would reflect a stigma on the 
moat barbarous tribes, should have been sanctioned by men of 
thought and penetration, and perpetuated among a people whose 
mildness of disposition is proverbial, shews to what a state of de- 
gradation the mind may be reduced under the influence of an uu> 
natural superstition. This is not the case of a patriot relinquishing, 
life to establish the freedom of his country, — it is not a martyr 
braving the flames to maintain the rights of conscience — it is not 
a noble mind sacrificing even life itself on some occasion of ex- 
alted virtue to secure ti> posterity the benefit of its high example. 
On these occasions we feel a melancholy pleasure in applauding 
a voluntary resignation of life. But it is the helpless and discon* 

Mm2 
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solate widow torn from her family at the very climax of her 
grief, and hurried to the flames amidst the shouts of an unfeeling 
multitude. She must stifle every feeling of compassion for the 
offspring of her womb, she must renounce them at a period 
when they stand most in need of her care ; and, when weighed 
down with sorrow, she must take a last look on all mortal things, 
and enter the flames. Every feeling of humanity is here sacri- 
ficed, without the counterbalance of the least degree of advan- 
tage either to individuals or to society. Had this sacrifice been 
demanded of the stronger part of the community, even then it 
would have been a demand of singular enormity ; but in a coun- 
try like Hindoost'han to demand this sacrifice of the weaker -sex, 
to urge the unprotected female, while her grief for the loss which 
her children have recently sustained is yet unsupportable, to de- 
prive them of their only remaining consolation, and cast them on 
the wide world, without father or mother, is surely a case of un- 
paralelled barbarity, and tends almost beyond any thing else to 
develope the extent of that depravity to which Hindooism owes 
its origin. 

If we turn from the wretched victim to the unhappy offspring 
whom she abandons, what do we behold, but a sight of still 
deeper woe ! Scarcely recovered from the blow inflicted on them • 
by the death of their father, they are hurried from their once peace- 
ful home to the funeral pile to witness the death of their mother! 
In other countries the loss of paternal protection, is in some mea- 
sure compensated by the increased exertion of maternal kindness 
and solicitude. But under the influence of this system, their chil- 
dren are deprived of both parents in one day. A state of the 
deepest misery succeeds to a state of the highest happiness with 
such rapidity as a'most to deprive them of the exercise of their 
mental faculties. The family compact is destroyed with the sud- 
denness of an earthquake. The corpse of the father is scarce- 
ly cold before their only living parent is bound to it, and con- 
sumed in their presence. But there are circumstances of still 
greater enormity attached to this system. The funeral pile must 
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be lighted by the eldest son ! Had this deed of darkness been 
consigned to seme unconcerned spectator, to the brahmun who 
officiates on these occasions with such lively pleasure, or even to 
some distant and unaffected relative, this might have been some 
relief to the feelings. But it must be performed by the eldest 
son ; the extinction of the hopes of his family is consigned to him. 
He accompanies his mother from his home to the banks of the 
Ganges, he stands by in all the agony of grief during the perform- 
ance of those tremendous rites by which she devotes herself to de- 
struction, nor does he dare to lift an arm for her relief: he be- 
holds his mother, endeared to him by the recollection of a thou- 
sand acts of kindness, thrown on the funeral pile like a beast of 
• sacrifice and inhumanly bound to the dead body of her hushand 
with all those indications of brutal satisfaction which shed a ten- 
fold horror on the scene 5 and surrounded by his weeping brothers 
and sisters, he lights up the pile which consumes the living parent 
with the dead, and extinguishes ail their hopes of future tender- 
ness and protection. Every circumstance which can aggravate 
this scene of woe is here combined ; nor is it possible to con- 
ceive of any thing which coujd add a deeper tinge of barbarity 
that has been omitted. 

. If we would form an adequate idea however of the effects of 
this system on social happiness, we must not overlook the state of 
prospective misery which each family suffers long before the pain- 
ful moment of separation arrives. The family in which it is known 
that the mother must through the tyranny of custom devote her- 
self to the flames, is subjected for years to the most painful and 
afflictive anxiety. The happinf ss which they enjoy may be sud-- 
dcnly annihilated ; a single day may reduce them from a high 
state of domestic felicity to the situation of the most wretched or- 
phans. They feel that the death of the father will be only a sig- 
nal for the more horrid death of their endeared mother. The an- 
guish which such a state of suspense and anxiety must involve, 
may be more easily conceived than described. The longer they 
are indulged with the endearments of maternal affection, tha 
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longer is this state of misery prolonged, and the keener does that 
itroke become of which they are held in dreadful expectation : 
thus, that which under a milder institution is a source of joy, is 
here turned into an aggravation of expected wretchedness. 
The continuance of their social happiness is removed even from 
the common chance of mortality, and placed at the disposal of a 
merciless superstition ; eveu the cup of bliss is mixed with the bit- 
terest gall,and that season of life when, from the absence of care, 
the mind is disposed to the utmost gaiety and cheerfulness, is in 
many instances consumed in almost insupportable anxiety and 
distress. 

The influence of this system is scarcely less destructive to the 
general happiness of society. It aggravates every natural calami- 
ty, and gives additional horror to every disease. In other coun- 
tries the prevalence of an epidemic only serves to increase the 
energies of benevolence. In this country however, there are no 
attempts made either to stem the current of disease, or to console 
the afflicted and bereaved. Those of the family whom the disease 
has spared, are only reserved for accumulated misery — the survi- 
vors, instead of receiving assistance, are cruelly deprived of that 
parent who could most effectually have afforded it. Every epide- 
mic therefore assumes an aspect of ten fold horror. Thi3 dread- 
ful practice is not suspended during a period of general distress ; 
in vain do the wretched offspring demand the life of their mother 
at a time, when from the universal prevalence of disease, hers is 
the only hand that can minister relief to them ; this superstition 
is inexorable as death itself. When therefore the country is af- 
flicted, as during the past year, with a destructive epidemic, the 
numerous victims to disease, the augmented number of female im- 
molations, the number of relatives who tremble for their sisters or 
their daughters, added to the number of children who stand expos- 
ed by the ravages of superstition and death to the loss of all paren- 
tal aid or consolation, form a consummation of misery, to which 
no other country on earth presents a parallel. 
Viewing as we do, therefore, this horrid system as destructive 
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both to public happiness, and to domestic enjoyment, we hail with 
lively satisfaction, a pamphlet recently published by a Hindoo on 
this subject. A learned native, already well known among our 
countrymen by his luminous examination of the Hindoo theolo- 
gy and philosophy, has printed and widely circulated a tract in the 
Bengalee language, the object of which is to dissuade his coun- 
trymen from the practice of these horrid rites ; and has likewise 
published a translation of the tract in English. It is too long 
for insertion in this journal, and too short for considerable ex- 
tracts ; we shall therefore content ourselves with giving a sum- 
mary view of its contents. The general character of his argu- 
ments tends of itself to develope the state of feeling among the 
natives on this subject. There is no appeal made to their nation- 
ai honor, no attempt to kindle their indignation against a custom 
which reflects such disgrace on the character of the country, — no 
endeavor to arouse all their feelings against a practice so repug- 
nant to every principle of humanity : not that we suspect for a 
moment that the benevolent individual who composed it, would 
have hesitated to employ such arguments, had he not been con- 
vinced of their complete inutility. The tract is in the form of 
a dialogue between an Advocate and an Opponent of the system. 
The advocate cites various passages from [Tiigira, Vyas, Hareet, 
and the Rig-veda, which enjoin or applaud the practice of self- 
immolation. Against these passages, the opponent, produces 
an extract from Mwnoo, the great Hindoo legislator, of whom 
the Veda itself says, that " Whatever Mwnoo has said is whole- 
some 5" which Vrihusputi corroborates by adding "' Whatever 
i* contrary tp the law of Mwnoo is not commendable." The ex- 
tract is as follows : " Let a widow emaciate her body, by living 
voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruits, but let her not, when * 
her Lord is deceased, even pronounce the name of another man. 
Let her continue till death forgiving all injuries, performing 
harsh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully prac- 
tising the incomparable rules of virtue which have been follow- 
ed by such women as were devoted to one only husband." 
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From this passage the opponent infers, that as Munoo directs 
the widow after the death of her husband to pass her whole life 
as an ascetic, he intended she .should remain alive for this pur- 
pose ; and hence that this direction of Mwnoo is totally opposed to 
the directions of the other sages ; and that their authority must 
bend to that of this great legislator. The opponent then adduces 
as his next argument, the disesteem in which the generality of the 
Hindoo sages regard woiks of merit or demerit, or more proper- 
ly, works done with the interested motive of gaining future hap- 
piness thereby ; and to shew that these are not necessary to the 
attainment of what the Hindoos esteem the highest state of feli- 
city, absorption in Brumhu, he quotes the following passage from 
the Veda : " By living in the practice of regular and occasional 
duties the mind may be purified. Thereafter by hearing, reflect- 
ing and constantly meditating on the Supreme Being, absorption 
in Brumhu may be attained. Therefore from a desire during life 
of future fruition, life ought not to be destroyed.'' The immo- 
lation of the widow being urged on her wholly on interested mo- 
tives, that of enjoying numerous ages of happiness with her de- 
ceased husband as its fruit, is therefore opposed to that system, 
which, disregarding all actions connected with bodily enjoyment, 
magnifies the value of Divine knowledge as leading to absorption 
in Biumhu. 

The advocate for the practice replies to this ; that the later au- 
thorities in directing a woman to burn herself, do not contradict 
this law of Munoo ; and supports this idea by saying that Mtinoo 
directs the performance of Sundhya or evening worship, but is 
sileut as to^ worshipping Huri, by calling aloud on his name, 
while Vyas prescribes calling on the name of Huri, and adds that 
the words of Vyas do not contradict those of Munoo. He there- 
fore infers that when Vtshnoo and others, command the widow 
to follow her husband through the flames, they do not contradict 
the command of Munoo. This the Opponent meets with the 
utmost ease by shewing that there is no analogy in the cases, tho 
performance of Sundhya not preventing any one's invoking t at 
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name of Huri daring another part of the day, while a woman'* 
burning herself with her husband will infallibly prevent her living 
the life of an ascetic; and completely fixes the charge of contradict- 
ing the immutable laws of M/moo on those who have prescribed 
this practice, by quoting l/ngira as declaring, that there is no other 
way known for a virtuous woman except her ascending the funeral 
pile of her husband ; and Hareet as denouncing her refusal as a 
crime by declaring, that as long as a woman shall not burn herself 
alive after the death of her husband, she shall be subject to trans- 
migration in a female form. The Advocate for the practice^. en- 
deavors t« justify it farther by quoting the Rig-veda, and Hareet 
as commending it. This the Opponent bears down by various 
passages esteemed sacred by the Hindoos, which reprobate men's 
performing religious rites : merely from interested motives, and 
amongst the rest the following from the Bhagvut-Geeta, which he 
terms the essence of all the Smritees, Poorans and I tihases, a All 
those ignorant persons who attach themselves to the words of the 
Yedas that convey promises of fruition, consider those falsely al- 
luring passages as leading to real happiness, and say that besides 
them there is no other reality. Agitated in their minds by these 
desires, they believe the abodes of the celestial Gods to be the 
chief object; and they devote themselves to those texts which treat 
of ceremonies and their fruits, and entice by promises of enjoyment. 
Such people can have no real confidence in the Supreme Being." 
These passages the Advocate at length acknowledges to be indeed 
consistent with the Vedos,. with Mttnoo, and with the BhagvuU 
Geeta, adding however, " But from this I fear that the passages 
of the Vedas and other Shastras, that prescribe Concremation and 
Postcremation as the means of attaining heavenly enjoyments^ 
must be considered as only meant to deceive" This the Opponent 
•f the practice very dexterously obviates, by urging that these 
could intend no deception : they only set before mankind two 
methods of obtaining happiness, the one excellent, the other mean 
mod unworthy for those who are enveloped in desire, passion and 
cupidity, who if they had no shastras holding out rewards, would 

Nn 
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reject all shastras, and follow their own inclinations like an ele- 
phant unguided by the hook. To present this the shastra prescribes 
various ceremonies, among which is one for procuring the des- 
truction of an enemy ! and of course this for destroying widows. 

Unable to urge- any thing better, its Advocate insists, that after 
al, a practice hauded down to them by Hareet and others ought 
not to be set aside. This bis Opponent meets not only by saying 
that this argument is inconsistent with justice, but by urging the 
Violation of their own rule in the jery act of burning. The direc- 
tion is, that " the widow shall voluntarily quit life ascending the 
jlamin+ pile of her husband." Now says he " You first bind 

down the widow along with the corpse of her husband, and then 
heap over her such a quantity of wood that she cannot rise. At 
the time too of setting fire to the pile, you press her down with 
large bamboos. In what passage of Hareet or the rest do you find 
authority for thus binding the woman according to your practice ? 
This is in fact deliberate female murder.** The Advocate urges as 
an excuse for this horrid practice, that were the woman to shrink 
back terrified with the flames, after having recited the usual incan- 
tations, it would be sinful, and be considered disgraceful by 
others. The sin his opponent treats with due contempt, by say* 
Ing that according to themselves it could be expiated by bestow- 
ing the value of three kahuns of cowries, or twelve annas,* and 
justly reprobates the idea of esteeming the prevention of murder 
a disgrace. The advocate for the practice, driven to his last re. 
sort, defends the binding down of the afflicted widow merely on 
the ground of its being a custom observed throughout Hindoo- 
8t*han. This his opponent first denies, and then justly reprobates, 
.even were it thus universal. On this part of the subject we think 
it right to add a word or two. * 

In the burning of widows as practised at present in some parta 
of Hindoost'han, however voluntary the widow may have been in 
4ier determination, force is employed in the act of immolation. Af- 
ter she has circumambulated and ascended the pile several natives 
Uap on it, and pressing her down on the wood, bind her with two 
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*T three ropes to the corpse of her husband, and instantly throw 
over the two bodies thus bound to each other, several large bamboos, 
which being firmly fixed to the ground on both sides of the pile, 
prevent the possibility of her extricating herself when the flames 
Teach her. Logs of wood are also thrown on the pile, which is 
then in flames in an instant; for to such a pitch of cruel ingenuity 
"have the brahmuns accustomed to officiate on these occasions, at- 
tained by frequent use, that the whole of this process is realized 
almost wth the rapidity of thought Scarcely a single moment is 
left to the spectator to contemplate the scene before the unhappy 
woman is writhing in the agonies of death. The author of the 
.pamphlet under review, states that this practice has been recent* 
ly introduced, and that it is confined almost exclusively to Ben- 
gal. This information we have reason to believe is perfectly cor- 
rect. A few months ago, in one of the largest cities in Hindoo- 
st'han, a woman who had devoted herself to death, and had even 
ascended the funeral pile, leaped out of the flames, and plunged 
herself into the river. Her relatives seized on her, and dragged 
her back to the pile ; but she uttered the loudest cries calling up- 
on the officers of justice who attended, to save her from a forcible 
death. They instantly interposed their authority, and on finding 
that she stedfastly resisted tbe wishes of her relatives, ordered her 
to return home ; and though this scene occurred in a large city 
highly bigotted to Hindooism, and in the presence of thousands of 
spectators, there was not the least attempt made to rescue her 
from the protection of the officers of government. 
< Before the late regulations of Government restricting the prac- 
tice to the cases permitted in the shastras, many instances oc cur- 
ed of young widows, who, having refused to burn after approach- 
ing the flames, were forcibly thrown on the pile by their unfeeling 
relatives, that they might avoid the disgrace attached to a failure 
in such cases. 

The use of force by means of bamboos is, we believe, univer- 
sal through Bengal ; it is intended to prevent the possibility of the 
widow's escape from the flames, as such an act would be thought 

Nn2 
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to reflect indelible disgrace on the family. The number of widows 
burnt in Bengal, however, exceeds by nearly three time*, the num- 
ber burnt in all the other provinces of HindoosJ'han beside*. Thus 
in three cases out of four, that force is used which renders all resist- 
ance on the part of the unhappy sufferer Tain. This is totally 
contrary to the rules of even of those sbastras which command 
-: the practice ; they strictly enjoin that the sacrifice shall be per- 
fectly voluntary in every stage of its progress. Constraint io- 
deed is forbidden by the very nature of the sacrifice It is call- 
ed a Soiee, because a woman devotes herself to the flames to prwe 
that she has continued immoveably faithful to her husband. Not 
- only therefore must the intention be voluntary ; but to evince thip^ 
the act of immolation must not include the most distant idea of 
constraint. The use- of bamboos is therefore at variance with th^ 
nature of the sacrifice, and with all the rules by which it is sup- 
ported, and which direct, 'that she shall not ascend the pile be* 
fore the flames are kindled* It is th^ flaming pile of her husband, 
that she is enjoined to ascend : and the immense difference be- 
tween ascending the flaming pile, and being bound firmly down} 
before the flames are kindled, must be obvious to all. 

The Supreme Government has now/or several years lessened the* 
turn of misery caused by this system byutrtctly forbidding the im~ 
molation of widows in cases where the Hindoo shastras have for- 
bidden it The age and circumstances of those who devote them-* 
selves to destruction, have thus become matter of examination, and 
we feel convinced that were government farther to extend its care: 
to the circumstances which attend the act of immolation itself, 
much would be done by this alone towards the extinction. of this 
horrid practice; and surely if" a vigor beyond the laws," be ever 
tolerated, it should not be when the law has originated in the most: 
savage barbarity, and is held doubtful by the wisest and most vir- 
tuous among theHindoos themselves* — when its operation is level* ; 

* Mritunjoy, the head pundit of the Supreme Court, has given it as his 
opinion, that Brumhacharya r or a life of mortification is the Jaw /or a wi* 
<low ; and that burning with the husband is merely an alternative. Heaca. 
the argues that the alternative can never have the force of law. 
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leoV not against the ruffian who eludes justice, but against the 
most amiable and helpless part of our Indian fellow subjects. 
Under the toil tie nee of the former regulations, many females of 
tender age bare been rescued from destruction, yet not a stngier 
murmur has been heard throughout the country ; no one attempt 
to counteract the wise and benign intentions of government or to 
employ force in the cause of inhumanity. Were the use of bam- 
boos forbidden also, and the horrid sacrifice made to assume the 
exact complexion which the shastras direct, we feel assured that 
the tranquillity of the country would not be disturbed for a single 
moment. And if the apprehension that the widow, unable to as- 
cend the burning pile, might possibly reflect disgrace on the fa- 
mily on the spot destined for immolation, by a change of mind, 
should in any case induce the relatives to dissuade a female from 
incurring the risk, the advantage would be entirely on the side of 
humanity and justice. Considering as we do the British govern* 
ment to be the greatest temporal blessing which Providence has 
conferred on this country, we cannot give up the hope indeed that, 
ultimately, Government will abolish entirely a custom which in- 
volves the murder of the helpless and the innocent, almost with- 
out the shadow of support from the Hindoo superstition itself. 
The immediate and complete interdiction of force, however, in 
the act of burning the helpless widow, while it would be in exact 
unison with that benevolence which distinguishes our sway over 
these regions, would subject the natives to nothing more than the 
strict observance of their own rules : and we might hope that, if it 
were deemed too much to insist at once on* its complete extincti- 
on, even this regulation steadily enforced, and aided by that 
knowledge which has begun to dawn upon this country and the 
increasing Influence which our equitable administration gives us 
ojer the affections of the natives, will gradually abolish this hor- 
rid custom. The subject of its abolishment however is too im- 
portant to be compressed into this narrow space : we -hope to re- 
sume it in a future-number. 
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VI. Examination of the School at Calcutta under the management 
of the Benevolent Institution. 

On Friday, the 18th Instant, an examination of the children 
at Calcutta under the care of the Benevolent Institution, was 
held at its School Rooms in the LalUBazar, by the Managers 
of the Institution, when every class was carefully examined in 
writing, reading, and spelling, and the first class in arithmetic and 
grammar ; and their proficiency, when their previous ignorance of 
English and their wretched state were considered, appeared such 
as to encourage the Managers to hope that the objects of the In- 
stitution will be ultimately realized in their instruction. The 
elder boys were afterwards examined in Bengalee reading and 
writing, in which they gave much satisfaction. 

The Girls' School was then examined and presented a specta- 
cle peculiarly interesting. Their proficiency in reading and spell- 
ing fully equalled that of the Boys, and the specimens produced 
of their writing appeared quite satisfactory. But the samples pro- 
duced of their needle-work and knitting afforded peculiar pleasure, 
when it was considered that these occupations may be made nearly 
equal to the personal support of an industrious female through* 
out life. The consideration therefore, that the girls thus instruct- 
ed, in addition to being taught to reaJ the Sacred Scriptures, and 
communicate their thoughts to distant relatives in writing, were 
thus enabled to obtain support in a virtuous manner, by occupati- 
ons which would furnish employment for thousands of individuals, 
without the demand being exceeded, and indeed with real ad fan- 
tag e to society, excited in the minds of the Managers, and we be- 
lieve, of all present, the most lively satisfaction and delight. Af- 
ter the examination, the children being all convened in the Boys* 
School room, sung a few verses of one of Dr. Watts's excellent 
hymns for Children, after which Dr. Carey offered up an appro- 
bate prayer, for the children, the teachers, and the supporters 
and benefactors of the Institution. The Children examined 
amounted to about Two Hundred and Fifty, of whom the Gills 
formed nearly one-third. 
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I'll, Paradtsea. The Paradise Bird 
Communicated by Dr. Carey. 

This Genus belongs to the Picje, the second order of Birds* 
Birds of this genus are distinguished by a slightly bending bill, the 
base of which is covered with velvet-like feathers, — by their nos- 
trils being partly concealed with feathers, — by a tail consisting of 
ten or twelve feathers, the two middle ones of which are generally 
▼ery long, and webbed only at the base and the tips. 

Latham enumerates twelve species of the Paradise Bird, the 
greater number of which are natives of the Molucca Islands, and 
New Guinea. Some of those which are described by him evi* 
dently belong to other genera particularly his P. aurea, which is 
undoubtedly a Turdus ; and it is highly probable that some of the 
others are not distinct species, but the same bird in different states 
of plumage.* The following species is described from the living 
bird. 

Paradtsea apoda. Linn. Syst. JVa/; 
Head. Bill one inch and a half long ; of a bluish horn colour ; 
Capistrum black, woolly, just covering the nostrils, which are 
large and open, oblong, oblique; — the eye light yellow, with 
the pupil black ; the colour of the head yellow, gradually becom- 
ing tawny or chocolate on the back of the bird, which is also the 
colour of the wings and tail. The chin is a deep claret colour ap. 
proaching to black, but appearing green t when turned to the sun. 
' Body. The breast, belly, and thighs are of a chocolate colour. 
The tail consists of twelve feathers, somewhat cuneate, five inches 
and a half long. The two middle feathers have narrow vanes to the 
end of the other feathers, beyond which they are filiform, the whole 

• One of mine when it moulted, lost nearly all its feathers in a few days, 
and was seWal mouths before the hypochondrial feathers were repro- 
duced, during all which time the bird might have been easily mistaken for 
one of even a different genus. 

t ThU is only the colour of the extreme tips of the feathers, the lowtr 
parts being of the same chocolate colour as the belly if. 
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length id my Specimen is tweoty inches. The hypocjtondriar fea- 
thers grow on each side to the length of ten inches or a foot, and 
hang down so as to be mistaken for the tail by superficial observ- 
ers. On each side, there are fifty or more of these feathers, which, 
are narrow, and silky, of the same fubrus yellow with the head. 
The whole length of the leg and thigh to the end of the longest nail, 
is six inches, of which the thigh is three, the tibia two, and the 
middle toe, one ; the nails are strong, anxl much curved, and of a. 
dull ash colour. 

These birds perch like others of the Pica order, and are more 
Inclined to be dull than active and restless* In their wild 

totate they feed on insects, such as cockroaches, grasshoppers, 
shrimps, &c. Mine which are in a cage, also eat boiled rice 

mixed with milk, and certain fruits, particularly Papaya, of which 
they are very fond. They may undoubtedly be trained to eat 
"flesh. These birds are highly voracious, especiatfy whea they can- 
get insects, which they put under their foot and tear in pieces' with' 
their bill, in the manner crows do. The voice is not unplea- 
sant, though sometimes vociferous ; it is much varied, some- 
times resembling the barking of a small dog ; the notes, however, 
are not terminated so abruptly and harshly ; frequently they re* 
peat for some time, two notes in succession,, the second of which 
is a fifth lower than the first, and some of their notes have a resem- 
blance to those of some Indian species of Doves. The specimen 
from which this description was taken was presented to me by N. 
B. Edmonstone, Esq. It died in about two months after I receiv- 
ed it without any apparent cause. I have another now living.. 
My birds were received from Amboyna, Dec. 21st, 1816. 

It is highly probable that the Paradise Bird is a bird of passage, 
and that the time of its migration is also the season of incuba- 
tion. About the month of July, 13J7, the one which was living 
when the above description was written, became exceedingly impa- 
tient, perpetually uttering a plaintive note, flying to the sides of 
the cage and pecking every one who put his hand to him. He 
was so impatient as to drop his food without eating \t x and fox a 
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ifay or two refused it altogether. When the cage was darkened, 
he became more quiet, and in about a fortnight recovered. A si- 
milar fit of impatience however seized him in December, in which 
he totally refused food,, and died from want of nourishment. 



EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 

"OTFL General View of the Wesley an Missions* 
-The followih? View of the Wesleyan Missions, whiehhas lately 
, reached us, must we think be interesting to all who have at heart 
.the best interests of mankind. The obligation of all Christians to 
-fulfil the benevolent injunction of their Redeemer by communis 
eating to others the superior blessings they enjoy, 4s now general* 
]y acknowledged ; and the efforts of a single denomination of Chris- 
tians, whose venerable founder has not been dead' thirty years, 
while they are honourable to themselves, furnish a pleasing proof 
*f what may be effected by exertion and perseverance. 
I. EUROPE, 
t. Ireland^ commenced 1799 . Six Missionaries, who pre ach 
in the native Irish' language, are employed in the darker parts of 
this country,, principally among the poor Catholic peasantry, 
whose utter ignoranee of the great truths of religion renders them 
peculiar objects- of the compassion of Christians. The circum* 
stance of these Missionaries' using the native Irish language for the 
instruction of their hearers, and the neglected condition of the peo* 
pie in that part of 1 reland, are the reasons which have induced the 
Conference to support this mission from the foreign fund, wkho&t 
the aid of which it could not be continued. 

2. France. The congregations at Beauville and: Pettier, in 
Normandy, are supplied by the risks of the preachers from the 
Norman Islands. At the latter place, the increase of the con- 
gregation has rendered it necessary to erect a chapel. The num- 
ber in Society is 35, An opening having occurred at Cherbarg, 
very reeenth, Mr. Coutanche has been for some time preaching 
there to large congregations. 
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3. Brussels, commenced 1815. Mr. de Kerpedron preaches it*. 
English, French, and German. He has lately obtained a distinct, 
French congregation. 

5. Gibraltar, <ommenced 1808. Thomas Davies. Number in 
Society 63, with a considerable congregation. This Mission has. 
been very useful to the garrison, and many of the inhabitants, and 
has been much encouraged by successive Governors. 

II. ASIA. 

6. Ceylon, 1814. Colombo, W. M. Harvard, B.Clough. CaU. 
tura, W. B. Fox. Galle, J. M'Kenny. Matura and Belligam, 
J. Callaway, W. A. Lalinon. Negumbo, R. Newstead. Jaffna, 

.T. H. Squance, E. Jackson. Point Pedro, R. Carver. Trinco- 
mulee and Batticaloe, G. Erskine, T. Osborne. — Two converted^ 
JBudhist priests are also employed as schoolmasters. 

i€ By preaching catechising, conducting native schools, and 
printing the Scriptures and useful books, they are laying the 
foundations of a work, which, if zealously supported, promised, 
under the blessing of God, to re-erect the temples of Christ, now 
in ruins through the neglect of Christians $ to arrest the devastat- 
ing progress of Paganism and Mahomedanism, now almost trU 
umphant over the feeble remains ot Christianity ; to re-assert the 
honour and victories of the Cross, and convey the knowledge of 
God and salvation through an island, the essential principle of 
whose religion is to deny a God, and the almost universal prac- 
tice to wo 1 ship devils.'' 

The Mission Chapel, in Col umbo, was opened on Sunday,Dec, 
23, 1816 ; on which occasion the Governor and his Lady, with' 
the principal Gentlemen of the Civil and Military Establishments, 
and a number of respectable natives, attended. The Mission 
possesses, in Columbo, a compact establishment, in an excellent 
situation ; consisting of a dwelling -house, printing-office, chapel, 
type-foundery, &c. in one inclosure, detached from other pre- 
mises. There is a Sunday School in the Fort, and another large*, 
one, in the. Pettah. An establishment somewhat similar, is con- ; 
templated for Jaffnapatam. The Bishop of Calcutta visited every; 
part of the Society's premises at Columbo, and expressed himself 
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roach pleased with them. Sir Alexander Johnston bears the most 
honourable testimony to the zeal, prudence, and success of the 
Missionaries. 

In May, 1817, IVtr. Fox writes— "Through many difficulties, 
with prudence and disinterestedness, the Missionaries have eon* 
ducted their infant Mission forward to strength and vigour. 
Schools are every where an object of prime consideration. The 
press is a powerful auxiliary. From two presses belonging to the 
Bible Society, one to the Government, and two. to the Mission, 
books are issued by them in English, Portuguese, Tamul, and 
Cingalese. In four months, from 20 to 30,000 tracts were print- 
- ed in the last two languages. Most of the Missionaries preach 
in the low, or country Portuguese, and two in the Cingalese. 

" The schools for the children of the natives are in a highly pro- 
mising state, both as to numbers and management. In the Co- 
lumbo station, there are ei«;ht schools, and 697 children ; in the 
Galle station, one schoo', and 40 children ; in the Matura stati- 
on, six schools, and 234 children ; in the Jaffna station, three 
Schools, and 66 children 3 in the Trincomalee station, one school, 
and 40 children. Total, 19 schools, and 1077 children. From 
the efforts of the brethren in this department of usefulness, the 
best results may be anticipated $ and the liberal exertions of the 
public will, we hope, be continued for the support and extension 
of these important establishments for affording Christian instruc- 
tion to the children of the Pagan or semi-Christian Cingalese." 

10. Madras, commenced 1817. J. Lynch. The conference at 
home have directed the Committee to send out anoiher M.ssion- 
ary to Madras. Mr. Lynch preaches from three to five times a 
week. He regrets the want of a chapej : but "as yet," he writes, 
t€ I have no prospect of a suitable place." 

* 11. Bombay, commenced 1816. J. Horner $ another Mission- 
ary is to be sent by the Committee. Mr. Horner reached Bom- 
bay on the 5th of September, 1816, after a passage of about four 
months. He was learning Mahratta, which language is spoken 
by two-thirds of the population. His teacher was an intelligent 
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brahman, lie had an interview with the Bishop of Calcutta* 
then at Bombay, the day after his arrival. His Lordsfeip spoice • 
highly of the Zealand conduct of the Society's Missionaries in Cey- 
lon, and wished Mr. Horner equal success in Bombay. 

1% New South Wake, commenced 1816 S. Leigh, W. Law- 
rejr. Mr. Leigh's labours have been so much encouraged in the 
colony, that an additional Missionary has been appointed. Mr. 
Leigh itinerates among the scattered settlers, many of whom, 
before his arri?ai, had .not heard' a sermon for many years, whilst 
their children were growing up in ignorance and irreli Jon. Forty- 
four persons have heen united in society, and it is proposed to 
erect three chapels, one at Sydney, one at Windsor, and one at 
Castlereagh four Sunday Schools h.i veal so been undertaken, 
with great prospect of success and usefulness. 

ni. AFRICA. 

13. Sierra Leone, commenced 1811. Wm. Davies, S. Brown. 
Members, 11& Mr. Brown has a school of between 20 and 30 
children, at Portuguese Town; and Mrs. Brown had another of 
upward of 40 girls> at the West end of Free Town, but she was 
lately removed to ner eternal home Mr. Brown preaches in 
Portuguese Town, the population of wl ich is about 200 ; and- 
also iu Soldier's Town, where the black soldi* rs live. In each 
place is a wattled building, the cost of which is about b£. and 
which answers the double purpose of a meeting-house and sthooU 
loocn. 

14- Cape of Good Hope. Mr. Barnabas Shaw having moved 
into the interior, another Missionary is to be sent to Gaj>e Town 
by the Committee. 

15. Namaqua Land, commenced 1817. B. Shaw, R. Edwards* 
Mr. Shaw, the last Missionary sent to Cape Town, led by a strong 
desire to preach the gospel to the heathen in the interior, has* 
with the consent of the Committee, fixed his residence among 
the Little Namaquas. He has commenced bui dint' a house for 
kimself, and a place for D&ine worship. The Hottentots ap* 
pear not only willing, but ea^er to be instructed — a people pre- 
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jHttcttftr (ht Lord: Mr. Shaw has shewn the Boors that he can 
plough to better purpose with an English plough and four oxen, 
than can be done with their own ploughs and twelve oxen : this 
lias encouraged the Hottentots to begin cultivation, an^ made 
them eager to have corn. This Station is on the Khamies Moun- 
tain ; it bids fair to become of importance ; as there is no church 
^within perhaps 150' or 200 miles, and no Missionary settlement 
near M. Schmelen kindly accompanied Mr. Shaw, and saw him ' 
eettled. 

16. Madagascar, Two Missionaries are to le appointed to this 
Station by the Comnritt» e. Governor F«.rquhar, of the Mauri- 
tius, has been urgent for an attempt to communicate Chri-tfani-. 
ty to Madagascar. Every preparation has been made by him, to 
furnish such Missionaries as may be sent out with the best in- 
formation respecting the island, and the most promising measures- 
to be adopted. He has a ?ocabulary, grammar, and dictionary 
*>f the Madagascar tongue, which he proposes printing. They 
were collected by a French gentleman, and cost nearly twenty' 
years' labour. He has works in French and Madagascar, which- 
occupy nine folio volumes, and contain a mass of materials res- 
pecting the. island. The Madagascar is written in- the Roman 
character, as they have no character of their own. 

IV. AMERICA-WEST INDIES. 

The West India Mission has, for its principal object, the in*» 
structum and conversion of the negro slaves, and co'outed peo- 
p'e of the islands, who are chiefly in a state of Paganism. Its. 
•success, since its establishment in 1786, has been so great that* 
more than 20,000 persons, chiefly negroes, are now members oi 
the Methodist Societies, exclusive of the children under- insjtrus- 
tion, and the regular hearers. 

17. Jntigua, 1786. S. P. Woolley, S. Swinyard, G. Bellamy* 
J. Chapman, jun. In this oldest and most successful of the West 
India Stations, the Mission has lately had an increase of 400 
members, and enjoys the full confidence and protection of {he la* 
cal authorities. Members—Whites, 25 > Blacks, 355% 
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18. St. Christophers, 17S7. J. Smith, W. Gilgrass, W.White, 
J. Colmar. Members— Whites, 35 ; Blacks, 2552. Great at* 
tention has been paid to education, and with the usual success. 
The number of members is diminished, many having died wit- 
nessing a good confession. The power of religion is felt among 
the survivors. 

19. St. Euslatius, 1787. W. Shrewsbury. Members— Whiles, , 
6 ; Blacks, 324. 

20. Nevis, 1789. J. Dace, J. Fowler. Members— Whites, 19 j 
Blacks, 1183. 

. 21. St Bartholomew, 1797. J* Whitworth. Members — Whites, 
14 j Blacks, 447. 

22. Tortola and the Virgin Islands, 1789. J. Raby, J. Rayner, 
J. Maddocks. Members— Whites, 67 ; Blacks, 1664. Educa- 
tion is much attended to. Upwards of 120 children are taught on 
Sundays. Considerable numbers of negroes, liberated from .the 
slaTe ships, have been landed at Tortola, and have received re* 
ligious instruction. The Societies are in a good state, and the 
Sunday School on the increase. 
. 23. Dominica, 1788. W. Goy Members — Whites, 4 ; Blacks, 
633 In two successive years, the Missionaries appointed to Do- 
minica have been called away by death, and the people left as sheep, 
without a shepherd ! Mr. Boothby has been thus quickly follow- 
ed by Mr. Beacock. His Excellency Governor Maxwell, who 
distinguished himself while Governor of Sierra Leone by his be- 
nevolence, grants here also his countenance and support to the 
attempts to benefit the population under his authority. 24. St. 
Vin cents, 1787- T. Morgan, J. Smedley, G.Jackson, D.Jones. 
The Legislature of the island avowed its intention to embar- 
rass the Mission by restrictive enactments ; but the last session 
passed without the adoption of the measures which the Council 
ha<l recommended to the House of Assembly. Members — Whites,. 
16; Blacks, 2760. 

25 Tobago, 1S18. M. Raynar. Members— Whites, 10; Blacks, 
140. . ' 
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26. Barbadoesy 1789. W. Westerman. Members — Whites, 10; 
Blacks, 44. 

27- Grenada. D. Hillier. A new attempt has just been made 
in this island, which has hitherto been very ungrateful in its re- 
turns to Missionary labours. Several respectable persons have 
encouraged ihis new attempt, and have offered subscriptions for 
a new chapel. 

28. Trinidad, U809. A. Whitehouse. Members— Whites, 9 ; 
Blacks, 267- Opposition to Missionary efforts in this island has 
coitsiderabiy counteracted their success. The preaching is limited 
to three times a week, including Sunday ; and other restrictions 
have been for some time imposed of an injurious tendency. It is 
hoped, however, that the unfounded prejudices which have led to 

* these limitations are giving way, and that full liberty will be af- 
forded for extending the blessings of Christianity to the negroes. 

29. Demarara, 1815. J. Mortier, M. M. Thackray. MemBers 
— Whites, 9 j Blacks, 956 ; and are increasing in piety. A Mis- 
sionary Society has been formed, in aid of the General Fund, 

"which soon promised upwards of 100/. per annum. Several of 
the slaves subscribe. When one of the Missionaries asked them 
whether they could afford to give any thing, they replied, <e Sir, 
we ought, of all persons, to help our poor fellow-creatures. Once 
we had not the gospel ; but the people of England have sent it 
to us, and we ought to help in sending it all over the world/' A 
female slave said, ie God has given it to me, and his gospel be- 
side -, and, as it is my own, I have a right to give it to help to 
carry de gospel to my fellow-creatures, for I sure de gospel have 
done much for my soul, and I wish all de world to feel de same." 
30. Jamaica, 1791. Kingston — G. Johnstone, W. Ratcliffe. 
Spanish Town— J. Hudson. Morant Bay —J. Wiggins, J. Un- 
derbill. Grateful Hill — J. Home. Montego Bay and Falmouth 
— J. Shipman, W. Binning. The work rapidly advances, both 
where societies have been long formed, and in new places to which 
the Missionaries have been invited to extend their labours : the 
increase of members at Kingston alone, has, within the last six 
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months, been 300 : but, notwi • hstanduig the facto which bave^from 
time to time, been exhibited in proof of the excellent effects result* 
ingfrom the instruction of the Negroes, and the increased number 
of friends wh ch the Mission has been acquiring anions* the respect- 
able white inhabitants of the colonies, laws have been, passed by the 
Legislature of the island, against which it has been thought neces- 
sary to petition the government at home. Members — Whites, 
35; Blacks, 4122. 

31. Bahamas, 1800. New Providence — W. Wilson, sen. Elu* 
thera—M. Head. Harbour Island— J. Ward, W. Turton, J. Tur- 
tle. Abaco — R. Moore. Laws have beeu passsecTby the Legisla- 
ture of these islands restrictive of the Mission, against which the 
British Government has been petitioned by the Committee. Among 
these laws is one prohibiting all Religious Meetings after the set- 
ting of the sun, which, of course, subjects the Missionaries to con- 
tinual inconvenience. A Missionary Society has been formed in 
aid of the General Mission Fund. Members — Whites, 502; 
Blacks, 584. 

32. St. Domingo, 1&17.Portau Prince, J. Brown,san. J. CattsJ. 
Messrs. Brown and Catts reached the island Feb. 7, of last year 
and were well received by the President Petion, being settled in 
that part which is under his authority. The President informed 
them that all religions were tolerated, and that they might build 
phurohes in any part of the Republic. They preach both in the 
town and in country villages, and distribute tracts. Their con- 
gregations are increasing, and behave with reverence and deep at- 
tention. Several real conversions appear to have recently taken 
jp lace. Cape Henry— To that part of the island, which is under the 
authority of king Henry, two Missionaries are to be sent by the 
Committee. 

41. Bermuda, 1799. W. Sutcliffe, W. Wilsop, jun. Members 
—Whites, .23 ; Bhuksy 62. 

BRITISH AMERICAN COLONIES. 

42. 'Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 178ft. Halifax — J. 
JPriestley ;' W. Black, J. Kuowlan, supernumeraries. Liverpool 
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^-W. CttSSCOmbe. Skelbourne — A. C. Avard ; J. Mann, super- 
numerary. St Stephen — D. M'Coll. Yarmouth— Vacant. Sti 
John's — S. Bamford- Frederieton— W. Birt. Annapolis — S. 
Bushby. Cumberland— 3 . Dunbar. Ramshay — T. Payne, ffor- 
tofi— W. Bennett, R. Alder. Newport— G. MilleF. Bay Cha* 
leure — Vacant. Lunenburg, Petit Reviere 9 and Broad Cove — G* 
©rth, German Missionary. Charlotte Town, Prince Edward 9 *, 
Island— J. Strong. Foyou and Bedeque — J. Fishpool. 

43. Canadas. — Quebec— J. Hick* Montreal— J. Booth, R. 
JLusher. Kingston — T. Cattterick, and another to be sent by the 
Committee, if necessary. Cornwall— T£. Pope. Melburn — 14. 
Williams, R. Pope. William Henry— J. de Putron, French Mis- 
sionary; Fort Wellington — E. Johnston. In the British Colo- 
nies of North America, the additional Missionaries which have 
toeen appointed, have enabled the District Meetings to enlarge 
the number of stations, and to supply the want of religious ordi- 
nances to many living in situations where they were entirely des- 
titute of them. They have i>een very gladly received by the 
inhabitants, and have entered on their work with the best appear- 
ances of success. From the late appointment of a Missionary 
to preach in the French language, in Canada, the language of a 
large proportion of the. inhabitants, the Committee anticipate 
much good. The ignorance of the Catholic population in that 
province is truly deplorable. They are not only without the 

Scriptures, but ignorant of their contents ; in some instances even 
of their most important facts. Mr. De Putron not only preaches 
in French, but diligently circulates the Scriptures ; and has, in 
many places where he has itinerated, been heard with great atten- 
tion and with some success. 

44. Newfoundland, 1780. St. John's— G. Cubit. Carbonear— 
J. Walsh. Harbour Grace — N. Banr. Block Head — J. Pickavant. 
Western Bay — J. Haigh. Island Cove and PerUcan — J. Bell. 
Port-de-Grave — J. Hickson. Bonavhta — T. Hickson. Trinity 
Harbour— W. Ellis. Fortune Bay—R. Knight. Hanfs Harbour 
—J. Lewis. The increase of the Missionaries in Newfoundland, 
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has also been followed by the opening of new places ; and religion* 
instruction, and the ordinances of Divine worship have been sup- 
plied to man^ of the coves and harbours in that extensive settle- 
ment, which were before but occasionally visited, or wholly des- 
titute of the ministry. The distresses of that island have indeed 
been very severe. The failure of their fishery, the depression of 
Commerce, and a season unusually severe, hate produced great 
sufferings among the inhabitants in general ; but in the midst of 
trouble they have sought and found relief in the consolations of re- 
ligion. The spirituality of the societies appears to have advanced, 
and their numbers have increased. 

Missionaries in Europe,, 

In Asia,. 

in the West Indies,.,.. 



Ara.v.Mu.OT ... ~*.. VK e,.. 3 f Missionaries in the British Co- 
rn Asia, 17 I lonies of North America, 88 

•..44 J in Africa,..,. 4 



IX. The Dig-durshuna. 

It has been suggested that certain articles in the Monthly Dig^dtfrshvoa, 
might not be wholly uninteresting to our youth in general. As it appears 
reasonable, therefore, that nothing should be withheld from our Indian 
Youth from which they can derive the slightest information, it is proposed 
in future to publish separately an English translation of each Number ; 
' and for the use of such youth as may wish to read it in both languages, a 
few copies in both, so as to make the English agree page for page with the 
Bengalee. An English Translation of the Numbers already published hav- 
ing been requested, the publishing of the original work will in consequence 
be suspended for a short season till this can be completed. 
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